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N AND IRELAND.—The ANNUAL Torqvay.— Mrs. HOWELL continues to receive a LIMITED 
GRE ATrING of the Knstitute will be held at NORWICH NUMBER OF YOUNG LADIES of the higher class to Board | facilitate’ the Stade of GEOL oor erin se wiew te 


Me aceon AL INSTITUTE OF RIVATE EDUCATION, Bevian Hovssz, EOLOGICAL MINERALOGY. — Privates 


commencing THURSDAY, the 29th of July, and ter- and Educate. Her system is og | domestic, combining the | Mineral Substan: 





the ARTS, hy Mr. Teynant, Mineralogist, 
he 5th of August. comforts and indulgence of Home with careful and systematic ~ ag Fs tran M 
Sie me THURSDAY, the Meee nag Tuition. The plan of Instruction includes French, German, Ita- » AA jest By of nd. London, and Ty . 0.204 poly 
: T. HUDSON TURNER, Secretary. Sen, Saale ‘eo fas and Deawi — J; branch of a sound guineas each. He is prepariny a List of British Fossils, strati- 


to direct atten- rrang: 
——| 
YAL BOTANIC SOCI ETY, Regent’ 's Park, | tion to the advantages which the ire favou climate of Tor- graphically — ed, which will be ready in a few days, 


quay offers to delicate chil ro to secure the full benefit of which 
The Last Suet ee ee tase take place on | doher Pupils Mrs. lowell gives no winter vacation. References | J2HOTOGRAPHIST to Her MAJESTY and 
ges AY NEXY ANTS a Tickets may be | Kindly permitted to Rev. D. *Piteairn and Rev. R. Fayle, Torqua His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT. by Special 
oo as PLA y a — ae or Members, pe Rev. a; Georen son, B wirihourme, Canterbury; and to the } oy peppy ie ee bogey NIA- 
> 3 Establishm ! 
aeveach, or on the day 78, 6d. each.—Office open from Nine to | Parents and Guardians of Pupils - ier to Messrs. Dickens, Smith & Cov and imameliately rt = 
Ga THE DUKE OF DEVON DUCATION.—GERMANY.—The Principal | ‘°™-Verrey’s_Licensed by the Patentee 
: aN- of a Well-known, and Liberally Conducted E: tat 
ae ESIDERT OF THE HORTICULTURAL | BONN, formed in 1833. on purely domestic principles, for. the ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES.—Amateurs 
Y, has kindly directed the GROUNDS of CHISWICK | Education of TW. ENTY: FIV E Young Gentlemen, has a FEW Opticians supplied with any number of Achromatic 
tbe opened for the reception of the Visitors to the So- | VACANCIES, and athe La recommends it to the attention of i Wi Glass, mf su tw quality and at a reasonable price, by 
Garden at the next Exhibition, on the 17th of f July.—Tickets | Parents, since it combines the important advantage of English Lite ang t-street, London. For particulars ag 
to the orders of Fellows of the Society Oxy at this | Superintendence on the Continent with the habits and comfort of am ify ying Pe see new. work entitled, * Microscopic Objects, 
ice 5a. ; or at the Garden, in the afternoon of the 17th of | 40 English home, and where the — obliged to speak German pu 8! y Whittaker & Co, 




















































Gian; but then also OnLy To Oxpers Sicnep py | and. French under the of the Three} 7 CHEMICAL AND 
cy i well-qualified Resident Masters, make rapid progress in those lan- PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURERS 
bo oF my ut SociETY. hibition tickets will be issued in guages, a on, whilet being carefully prepared for ae Universities, the = SCIENTIFIC PERSONS, AND SURGEONS. 4 
Military Schools, or for Commercial Pursuits.—The Principal's (OR SAL LE, s 5, Tavistock- ma Covent-garden, 
Ay ress, and his prospectus, with ample references, confirmatory of ELECTRICAL, ELECT 
>." oouocicat, SocteTy OF JAN DON the abote, to be had of Mr. Hookham, Library, Old Bond-street, MA NETIC an ~ 4, CHENTCAL APPARATUS, 0 OXxY- xY-HYDRO- 

«Fe ne wii ake place in e Gardens in 3 natom: ides, ru- 
; PARK,on SATURD. 10. A Band of 50 ENSINGTON HALL. —A COLLEGIATE | mens, 4 small) ‘Dague erreotype Apparatus, Lecturetables, and 
NG in carefully elected from he tt three Regiment of House K INSTITUTION for LADIES, with PREPARATORY | *"™*—the Property of a Gentleman deceased. 

4 ¢ can exercise t =e I - ebtained 6 — mr yh Ro | yea Py RIMENTS for YOU ee Rs ye ROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER for SALE.— 
DPE, PRS ere atthe ane eof the Society, - nace oa well as to instruct, to impart useful knowledge and elegant acoom- obe DISPOSED OF, the COPYRIGHT of a WEEKLY 
0. = y order of te Council yee yay PL fp SO JounN A. conducted fr invegl feoy om conercalte pn 

juare, a deficiency so long deplored —a jegiat ion for , offering to e 
‘Jane 30, Tsu, D. W. MI fron, Secretary. | Yhowish tradvanee oe sy the hg Been, wr af School Freee aes ang of the necessary qualifications, and a small ca) capital. a very desirable 
ol 





and at the same time to insure the benefits of moral and religious | opportunity for investment. The stock of printing materials, 

5 | culture. Much valuable information is conveyed by a series of | Stationery, &c., to be taken at a fair valuation.—For further par: 
F fod ynigue Art has bee — The eral features of this | practical Lectures and Conversations, extending over a period of | ticulars apply iy’ letter (pre-paid) to Mr. Bag nell, Provincial News- 
y rt has been adapted to the manufacture of 


two years, and embracing several courses on Theology, Literature, | Paper Agent, 42, Chancery-lane, London. 
erent other objects of embellishment and | Natural History, Experimental Philosophy, and the application 
ition, 


ANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS.— 





and is Feraiare, an manner recommended to the considera- | of Physical, } Mental.and Religious Truths to the important objects M ESSRS. FIRMIN DID¢ ‘RE q 
of the Weal, the a gy oy the Noble, and all who move in | of Self- Knowledge, Education, and Domestic Economy. 7 \ IT FRERES & CO 


he eee, and ramen DerartMents are rendered Paris, HAVE REMOVED their London Wareho 


ouse— 
established “3 9 for the sale of their own Publications—f; m 


by the application of an original * 
and well- tried plan, which excludes the dangerous excitement of STREET WES EST Pe. aime stuate 1, RING WELLIA 


competition, or the use of any inferior motive ; care being taken 


circles of pocket. This art, which was familiar to the 
under Osorcon II., and subsequently among the Greeks, 
> palaces and temples the enrichment of colours, gilding, 
ews was profuse, has, by an immense outlay, and the devoted 

















ble and well-qualified Assistants to call imme- | charac 500l., for Three or Five Years, beasing, interest at the rate of 5 per 


and enter their names. As there are several valuable situa- 


n brought to a state which it is pre- | ta present the various subjects in a manner and in an order suited yr 
een be = found clocly al allied to eed A bony and worthy of the tele age and capacity of the pupil, without the slightest endea- OSEPH LEON ARD, AUCTIONEER, Boston, US. 
he munificent ed of the great and | Your to eeee knowledge upon the repared mind, so as either to (Successor to Howe, Leonard & Co.)—Consignments of New 
} — re the health by excessive ctisaietion. or to produce that | in- | or Old Books for Auction Sales respectfully solicited. and for ~* 
MAI- ibition will » July 7th, and | dolent distaste for intellectual pursuits w hich so frequently results | which prompt returns will be made. pecyOSEPH LEONARD. 
br oo until Wednesday the ast, ‘ie oe: 12 to 5 o'clock, from the irksomeness of school employments, It is the peculiar 
J : ihe resauere ms, where cards of admission can only | object of the Lustitution to avoid the evils of partial education: \A LEDONIAN RAILWAY. 
aL, had of R. TURLEY, Rneiactarer and Proprietor. | intellectual attainments and the accomplishments naturally oc. LOANS ON DEBENTURES. 
Te. i, * - —9 | eupy a large share of attention; but certainly not to the neglect of "i Caled Rail C ive 
; 0 SCHOOL ASSIST AN TS.YRELF E & | physical training, or of those high and holy principles of faith and TENDERS eae. ANS ot D oo ore P pened * oe 
FLETCHER’S REGISTERS are now open, and they re- | practice which give grace and dignity and usefulness to the female r on Debentures, in sums of not less than 
' 


A — PRIVATE PUPILS are received as PARLOUR cent. per annum, payable Half-yearly, in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
BOAKDERS, with the privilege of attending the Lectures, Soirées, London, Liverpool, Manchester, or Bristol. 




















uest an early application, No charge Tenders to be addressed to this Office. Parties may also commu: 
—15, C “ and Conversational aud Musical Meetings, which arc provided for y, 
P : @f any kind is made. loak-lane. ' the improvement and Senieiien of the dentor “dno 4 gamenelly with M a. F ester 5 Beatenowante, 68, Old Broad- 
be EW KENT-ROAD._EAGLE COTTAGE. | ,,The ensuing Session commences on the ath instant, Terms, | “Tech luondon. Foner OD. RANKINE, Treasurer 
—YOUNG L DIES carefully instructed in every branch | * *28Pectuses, cc. will be forwarded to any address. Caledonian Railway Office. 2 
en of asolid mation, including Writing and ‘Arithmetic, | _ Kensington Hall, North End, Fulham, near London. 122, Princes-street, Edinbusgh, Ma March 26, 1847. 
serdar Quer, a) Day Sobers Maio and Frenc | FTANOFORTE TEACHING. — A. Profesor, PENING of the LINE THROUGHOUT 
4 well and favourably known to the Public, will be happy to O _ 7 
IGURE DRAWING in CHALK, WATER attend Private Pupils, or to make arrangements with a first-class BETWEEN NEWCASTLE and BERWICK. — On and 
4 cased i 262, - | after Thursday, Ist July, the Line will be o) throughout for 
+4 Ye COLOURS, on Oth, FAINTING. taught by a 3 a ate —— —Address, pre-paid, M.N., care of Mr. Betts, Games zaanenger. Sasa, ~ ‘Trains = jenze London and E dain burgh 
. a Leen, of or two Lessons. following hours; by which Passengers may 
OS: = Mrs Bntthe'so , Alfred-place, Tottenham-court-road. A YOUNG LADY, of the Established Church, | through :— Fiesta snin waneemeeieiinede 
eal pesta LOZZIAN EDUCATION.—Terms ineting ann 2 cae ‘time on the ‘pore k of Leave London. ....-+..+++. 925am.| 10 30am. | 9 Opm. 
ranslated moderate—HOFWYL HOUSE, STAMFORD HILL, R highs salary is not an object with the advertiser, who is a native prsivieg s - Painbare + Tl Opm.| 5 30am. | 415p.m, 
| SABINE, Widdlesex.—The views of the Principal of this Establishment are | of London, and is competent to tesch English, Music, French, and Leave Ed + 7 Oam.| 9 0am, | 4 Opm 
: in asmall work ished for him by Simpkin & Mar- | the rudiments of Italian. Address E. P:, Mr. Reffel’s, Library, 14, | Arrive in ‘London seer sees 44am. | 8 0am. 








0 ney ipo for the Nineteenth Century.” Great Portland-street, Cavendish-square, London. 


a toute te guia. by fall particulars, may bs obeaed by ersonal WANTED, a COMPETENT PERSON, ex-| _Neweastle, une 8,187 
ced in the ARRANGEMENT of LARGE LI- 














precienses, UCATION in F cst BRARIES. ond acquainted with the VALUE of Books, to HARING CROSS HOSPITAL, London, 
ap Ema tl te ToUN SDOTesT ANT the late, late pen Rev. oor Dr. Murphy, Roman Catholic B Bishop p of Cork. C plWent Sew ma. par Charing Gree. 






a conducted by Dr. ARDT, a native of Berlin. | This aapeaey a of over 100,000 Volumes, and on’ Tri 
widt 4M. parla ouccsb the —— h : ih Lan- | able and perfectly competent porn vi will be treated — ta 4 yon ony Bev. ¢ ) 2 — 7, Senricto-ctecst, 


nglis be ing Cross. 
education, 70 guineas a by letter, statin, Lerma and qualificati ions, to the “ Executors of The aid of the affluent is earnest! y “for this H. 
and particulars, by letter or p » | the late Hight Rev. Dr. Murphy, Cork.” which, since the commnqnesment of its useful operations, 4 
. Exeter Hall, looten. YHE ONLY GREAT CHORAL MEETING mitted for relief upwards of 181,000 wid petientes, and the deers | 
[ANuaces TAUGHT on BECKER'S ltd last Public Performance) of the SINGING SCHOOLS, decident and eo ee Sey wee 












































































e 
in CLASS) i ne Season will 2 held in Exeter Hat, on WEDNESDAY Betwi 9,000 “+¥ 19,000 r sufferi: b’ includ: 
Be, in PRIVATE Mons LACOMBE, | EVENING, July 1.560 to Lease paoen of tovepy ausideshae aay abeean Be 
[N Canduster, Mr. JOHN HULLAH. Partake of yay aad the Committee here the painfal ou du: 
SEW a na incom: Charity 
re-arranged papi | Reverved Sea, ee aay be bad of He pee re of te amount ured | for its peers, Oe that, were yy an for the 
isher, 445, West Strand; of the princ ame ers; and ai 
he Pract - ards di benefactors, aided by 1h most careful tion of 
aoe So aed the New Building now Waser ereaed for the use of the a would be quite incapable of sustaining its 
.” recentl ty published Tan GE ROOM New Bead "Subscriptions are t epee oe received by the Committee, Trea 
t paid, M y ew nd-street,—Iss | surer, 
. Bt Gt a4 maltable asa cae Committee Room, Picture Selers, at 5 Cross 3 Messrs, Coats’, tran * Messrs Hoare’s, F leet- 
~ oom: ole ing on e ul oor, 
\GTES. eae aaa ot and iuclosed by.» lobby entrance; late in the occupation of Messrs. *SOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. See 
es Peat Sa of | Hrana:—Apnly to Mr. Cox, 108, New Bond-irect. DAVID NUTTS QUARTERLY LIST of 
all the advantages of an NEW FOREIGN BOOKS, No. IIL can be had, gratis, by 





tages 0 A FINE PAINTING by QUENTIN ae R 

juca- T ‘ksmoit f Antw: to the to 158, FLEET-STREET. 

is Establish- lebrated Plotare of the J ot A Her Majesty's Col Caliertion at at Alea a List of GERMAN and CLASSICAL BOOKS, at reduced 
. comprises indsor Castle. 

d_ Lit bo mae 
a Physical | private inepection to iter Majeaty re Queen mad HIGH, Prince P)ECORATIONS for the Walls and Ceilings of 
Al begs to Mebiliey oisseurs that a wing or Dining Rooms, Libraries, alle, am a , 
most Revonrabie ons oppo: portunity now offers of enriching their Cole: for the fat Interior of Houses, PAINTED ON PAP R bya 











tions ; pad Veey oe iy i invited toa view of a recent im- frail , by which they are rendered washable with peep and water, 

at the Gallery 16, Old Bond-street, between the hours of all the various les of ornament, are to be at far less 

Vand $ veloek, where they'will ben sale until the 160h of July. than | could be painted on ne wall, at W. B. 
The Collect by Claude Lorraine, 81 yaya ete = West 

- ay Also a large variety yal Younds oo well os Eoglish Paper Hangings 
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Sales dbp Auction. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS wi SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, on 
TUE ESDAY, July 6, 


HE LIBRARY of the late THOS. CARTER, 
including Camden's Britannia, 2 vols.— Boydell’ 's River 
Thamen’S ‘vols.—Quain’s Plates of the Muscles—Ackerman’s West- 

minster Abbey, 2 vols.—Bruce’s Travels, 5 vols.— Lipscombe's Buck- 

, ingens’ re, 7 parts—Weaver’s Ancient Fune Monuments— 

.Strutt’s Chronicle of England, 2 vols—Henry’s Bible, 6 vols.— 

Aikin’s Dictionary of Ghessistry, § A vols.—Statutes at Large. 3 — 

—Sinclair’s Statistical Account 21 vols.—R 

Annals of the Fathers, 8 vols., WY 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS —_ sty. at his House, 125, Fleet-street, on 
THURSD Y, July 8,and 4 following days, 


FURTHER. PORTION of the STOCK of 

the late Mr. SFEVENSON, of Cambridge, and a COLLEC- 

TION of BOOKS, from the A, of E eee in Divinity, Classics, 
Mathematics, and d General Li 


SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 


SOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
ms, 22, Fleet-street, on WEDNESDAY, July 8, and three 
following days, 


HE VALUABLE LIBRARY ofa well-known 
COLLECTOR, peculiarly rich in Bibliogra: a and Typo- 
graphical Works, a great ws of se lish and Foreign Theol y, 
an sateouve assortment of Greek and Latin Classics and Trans 
tions, and a good selection of Standard General Literature, all 4 
excellent ecnlition + among which are, In t." Gale, Rerum 
glicarum Scriptores V vols.— tores Vetust. Rerum 
Ve Be curd H. Commelini iaoroceo Pal ad Henricum 
Vill. sti Unitat leni Scrip- 
tores Decem Historie ‘Anglicane, 2 vols, in 1,calf—Tanneri Biblio- 
theca jee Societas Jesu—Nili Ascetze 
Opera, 2 vols.—Goar Rituale be ng —JIn Quarto: remix, 
Lowth ond Whitby’s Commen toy, by, y Pitman, 6 vols—Henry’ 
Exposition, 6 vols —Wolfii Bibliotheca Hebraa et Cure Philo & 
gice et Critic, 9 vols.—Fabricii Bibliotheca Greca, 14 vols. — 
Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, 4 vols. large ag PE 
Bibliothéque Curieuse, 9 vols. half mor.—Maittaire Annales T. 
cra ag 6 vols. half russia—Panzeri Annales Typographici, i 
e_ pape per —Dibdin’s Typographical Antiquities, 4 vols.— 
Ottley’ History of Engravi 2 —_ ron —s Cards, 
yper—W ood’s Athenze }xoniensis, by ‘iss, 4 vols. oscoe’s 
and Lorenzo de’ Medici, 6 vols — odge’s Portraits, India 
bt —-Heliconia, 3 vols —Nares’s Glossary, mor.—In Ocravo: 
alpole’s . ses of Painting, by Dallaway,5 vols. large pa) 
f Royal and Noble Authors, = Park, vols, 
y oss. the Middle Ages. 
England, and Sacred History of the World, 12 vela~— D'lsracli's 
am ye of Literature, and other W —— 14 vols.—a series of the 
Works of the Rev. Dr. Dibd bdin, m cribers’ copies—Meu- 
selii Bibliotheca Historica, 12 vols, hal: mer. oo Euvres, 8 
yols.—Saxii, Onomasticon Literarium, 8 vols. Brydges's British 
Bibliographer, Res Literariw, and other Works— orne’s Intro- 
duction, 5 vols —Charles Butler’s Works—Bede’s Works, 12 vols.— 
Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, 9 vols.—Newton’s Works, 6 vols.— 
1 various Works—Stehelin’s Rabbinical Literature, 2 vols. 
—Euripidis Opera Omnia, 9 vols.—Waverley Novels, 48 vols. calf 
extra—nearly a complete series of the Works of Thomas Hearne— 
Johnson and --ecemeee Shakspeare, with Index, 17 vols.—Ritson’s 
Works, &c. & 
May be aed and Catalogues had of George Holmer, Esq., 
Bridge-street, Southwark, ond of the Auctioneers, 22, Fleet- ~ 

















EXOTIC ORCHIDS. 
The COLLECTION of the ate F. G. COX, Esq. 
Messrs, J.C. & 8. STEVENS a: d with i to 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Trem Cedar Lodge, Stockwell, 
Surrey, on THURSDAY, 8th of J = and following day, 


HE above-named CHOICE and VALUABLE 
COLLECTION of ORCHIDS, which being so well known 

a detail of the many — specimens con! ned 

in it ‘yin this t to say, that 


it ranks as one of the most important Cellections i in the iinadoms. 
May be viewed two days before ee Sale a syplication + to Mr. 

Don, the gardener, on the may 

had, and also of the Auctioneers, 38, King-street, Covent-garden. 


oti 














The ERECTION of the HOT and GREENHOUSES at CEDAR 
LODGE, STOCKWELL, the property of the late F. G. COX, 


Esq. 
C. & 8S. STEVENS are instructed to SELL by AUC- 
MeswrtoN, on the Premises as above, on FRIDAY, 9th July, 


er RANGE of HOT and GREENHOUSES, 

nes under :—LOT 1, A HOTHOUSE, with span roof, 

ted by Weeks’s tubular boiler, 24 feet 6 long, 15 feet 6 wide, and 
ry feet high; LOT 2, A HOTHOUSE, with span , heated by a 
Conical Boiler, with two large Tanks ‘of galvanized iron and slate 
setae. by Beck, Isleworth, 30 _—_ ve feet 6 wide, a feet high ; 
LOT 3, A GREEN HOUSE, with span roof, 30 feet long, 9 feet 
wide, 7 7 feet 6 high; LOT 4, A GREEN HOUSE, with span roof, 
24 fect 6 long, 15 feet 6 wide, 11 feet high. 

May be viewed three days prior to the Sale, and Catalogues had 
of Mr. Don, the gardener, on the premises, and of Messrs. J.C. & 
8. Stevens, 38, King-street, Covent-garden. 





TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS, 
A. GODDARD, Foreren and Grmy, 








the Custom Ho ines. 
to forward Effects rts of the World — 
with which J. A. G. may i 


utmost attention and prom 

— future favours —The List of J. 

—_ and every information, may be obtained at 
ewry. 


“Agent in Paris, Mr. H. Berwert, 6, Rue de la Paix, 
ne 
ESTIGES of the NATURAL HISTORY 
CREATION. Sixth edition, 9s. « 
Reprint of the above Work, sewed, 2s. 64, 
Explanations; a uel to Vesti of the Natun) 
History of Creation. tse we bed a. = 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 
SYLVAN’S HANDBOOK TO THE LAKES 
Just published, in a handso’ ket vol. 
‘Maps wv Md, an 4 DY ds of 100 1 Tustratie ees 















P 


sy LVANS PICTORIAL HANDBOOK to tig 
pie is thei eo let ‘ide for th ne aes 
jis is the most complete le for the 
which has come under cor notice. It d tee the Tas 
- the objects most worthy of ins; 
and illustrates the whole with maps ro woodeuta 
visitor to the Lakes should omit to > take this volume in his pockat* 


John Johnstone, London and Edinburgh 








Just published, 


M Catalogue of 


German Banks. 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Williamg & Purgate 


HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 


Acents, and Acents to the Rorat ACADEMY, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Souiry, and Artists, that ‘they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., from all parts of the Continent. for! Rearing through the Custom 
ouse, &c. ; at they undertake the shipment of effects to ali 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application r their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Chenu, No. Rue Croix des 
Petits dha M established upwards of fift; 1, Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royal. 








ARDENER’S MONTHLY VOL 
ne edited by ey My! JOHNSON, Author 
J oo) 





The following are the volumes published, price 2%. 6d, exch.~ 


1. The Potato: its Cult U: History 
By the Editor. a oe 


2. The Cucumber: the G 
a Gooseberry, By the 
8and 4. The Grape Vine. B Editor 
R. Errington. Pe ” 7 ™ a 
5. The Auricula: the A: B Editor; 
by T. Slater, Florist, + te he qn Ty Go 
6 and 7. June 1 and July 1. The Pine Apple, 
By z the Editor, an and by Mr. Barnes, of Bicton. 


that any single subject may be purchased 
mie, the work is also published in half vo volumes, Ts 


London: Robert Baldwin. Winchester: H. Wooldridge, 


HE 73rd NUMBER of the HYGEIST fr 
sed ULY contains a copy of the Holy and Sacred Petition 

to the House of Commons on the 15th of June, y 

poe of 21,700 of the people. Also, the inscription on theas 

containing that petition—Mr. Fraser’s Address to to the Country w 
the subject of the Lage ay "hele ie of the Medical 

<{ &c. &c.—Office, 368, Strand, London. Price Id., or 2d. by past; 

and may be had of all the Hygeian agents throughout the countey. 











te THE DAILY NEWS looks for support, not to comparatively few readers at a 
high price, but to many at a low price. 





THE DAILY NEWS, 


LONDON MORNING NEWSPAPER, 
Every Morning in Time for the Morning Mails. 


[HE DAILY NEWS contains everything that is to be found in other journals ; and all accounts of Markets—all trade information— 
is so arranged that the merchant and man of business can find what he wants always, as nearly as possible, in the same place, and in the fewest possible words. 
The DAILY NEWS is the same size as all other journals were within seven years: 


PRICE THREEPENCE, 


interest, it contains as much and as Earty InroRMATION as the most successful among its contemporaries. But the DA 


a pressure of News, an important Debate, or Advertisements seem to require it. 


whilst to the Advertiser its very large circulation ensures ad 





Every News Agent will, we hope, supply the Paper by post at Th 
of private arrangement, with which the Proprietors have nothing to do. 








tages of a cor ng aatane. 
:p , where p Yy 
As, however, it is advi: sabl 


it is larger than many of the h riced London Journals are now; and in of 
ing ae pin wear 
To. the Reader, therefore, the DAILY NEWS presents qualities such as no other journal 








NEWS is expansive, and double sheets 
journal possesses— 


is made in advance : when credit is given, or copies are received by Express, it is e maiter 
against possible inconvenience, the Proprietors of the DAILY NEWS wi 


undertake to get all persons supplied who shall forward a Post-office order, made payable to JoserH Smirn, Dairy News Orrice, Whitefriars, London. 


For Three Months, 198.64. | 


Six Months, U. 19s. | 


Twelve Months, 33. 183. 





LONDON EVENING PAPER, PRICE THREEPENCE, 
Published every Afternoon at Half-past Three o’ Clock, 


THE EXPRESS. 
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Being a Course of Lectures delivered at oe University of Oxford, 
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TWISS, D.C.L. F.R.S., Professor of Political Reoneexy. a Fellow 
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tion: with full Details respecting Membership, Fees, their Pub- 
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of Meeting, &c. By the Rey. A. HUME, LL.D. Post 8vo. 88, 6d. 


vi. 
The TRUE STORY of my LIFE: a 
Sketch. By HANS CHRISTIAN ayy uy = Author of ‘The 
Shoes of Fortune,’ * = Nightingale, * Only a Fiddler,’ *The 
Improvisatore,’ &c. lated by M RY HOWITT. Feap. 8vo. 
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vir. 

NOTES from a JOURNAL KEPT 
in ITALY pe SICILY DURING the YEARS 1844, 1845, and 
136. By J. FRANCIS, B.A. 8vo. with Eight lithographic 
lllustrations, pt Drawings by the Author, 148. 

“ Mr. Francis is an active and enterprising traveller. He has a 
ood taste in Art, a keen relish for the beauties of nature, a know- 
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Spectator. 


MATERIALS for a HISTORY of 


OIL PAlparEe. By CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, Esq. 
R.A, F.R.S. F.S.A., Secretary to the Royal Commission for Pro- 
eM ony Fine Arts in connexion — the rebuilding of the 
Jouses of Parliament, &c. &c. 8yvo. 1 
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The PAST and FUTURE of the 
BRITISH NAVY. By Captain the Hon. E. PLUNKETT, R.N 
New Edition, revised and enlarged ; with Notes and Additional In- 
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8vo. 
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ared to meet any youdden attack.”—United Service Magazine, 
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himself heart and soul to the task ; in consequence, he has given 
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issued from the press.”"— Blackwood’: Magazine, 


The JOU RNEY of LIFE. By 
CATHARINE SINCLAIR, Author of * Modern Society,’ * Modern 
Accomplishments,’ ‘Modern Flirtations, &c. Feap. 8vo. 
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By the AUTHOH of ‘EMILIA WYN ; 
. VPATHER DARCY? we eam, 


3 vols. 


(Now ready 
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MEMOIRS OF THE PRivarte 
LIFE AND OPINIONS op 
LOUISA, QUEEN OF PR 
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1 vol. post Svo. unifi om wih 8 
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It. 
DEDICATED TO THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL soctpyy 


TRAVELS IN AFRICA; 
NARRATIVE ofa JOURNEY UNDERTAKEN in the YEARS 
1845-6, FROM WHYDAH, on the WEST COAST of AFRICA, 
THROUGH the KINGDOM DAHOM MEY, to ADOPO. 
DIAH, in the INTERIOR of AFRICA, 
By Joun Duncay, 
Late of the Ist Life Guards, and one of the late Niger Expedition, 
2 vols. post 8vyo. with Map by Arrowsmith and other 
illustrations, 


Iv. 


SCRAPS AND SKETCHES oF 
IRISH LIFE, 


PAST AND PRESENT. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘THE HOT WATER CURR’ 
2 vols. post Syo, 21s, (Now ready, 


v. 
RAMBLES IN SWEDEN AND 


. 
WITH ETCHINGS BY THE WAY-SIDE 


By Syivayus, 
Author of ‘ Polestzion Reminiscences, at Home and A 
tches of Country Life,’ ma 
= with Illustrations. 


vi. 
FACTS AND FIGURES FROM 
ITAL 
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By Don Jeremy SAVONAROLA, 
Benedictine Monk. 


Addressed daring the two last Winters to CHARLES DICKENS, 
, being an APPENDIX to his *‘ PICTURES. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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GISELLA. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘SECOND LOVE’ 
3 vols. 
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By J. Heneace Jesse, Esq. 
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NOTES OF A RESIDENCE AT 
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Post 8yo. 
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2 vols, 8vo. 
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REVIEWS 
English Etymologies. By H. Fox Talbot, Esq. 
Murray. 
TuouGH no one will deny that since the days of 
Johnson we have paid considerable attention 
to Etymology, our warmest eulogists must admit 
that it is a department of literature in which we 
have done much less than might have been ex- 
ted from us. It is true that we have achieved 
more than many of our — The French 
and Italians, for instance, have remained nearly 
stationary on this path,—because, for want of 
eral learning, they had neither the qualitica- 
tions nor disposition to contend against us; and in 
this, as in too many other respects, our national 
ambition has extended no further than to keep 
them at a distance. It had been wiser to have 
compared ourselves with the Germans and other 
pations yet more northern ; who, in tracing words 
to their origin, have set a noble example to Eu- 
rope, and who might look back upon us with as 
much contempt as we look on the people of the 
South. Still it is admitted that we have effected, 
of late years, more than appears on the surface. 
The labours of our Todds and Richardsons are 
everywhere appreciated ; but very few are aware 
of the additions made to etymological science in 
our glossaries, —— and archeological. It is 
in these—for the most part unknown as they are 
to foreigners—that the student must look for 
derivations and affinities; and if they were col- 
lected, we should hold in the eyes of Europe at 
large a far more respectable station as lexico- 
hers than we do. But we make the mere 
bricks of the building,—and leave the Websters 
to put them together. So, also, with Oriental 
literature. We have enriched reviews, maga- 
zines, and obscure volumes of Transactions with 
original, elaborate, and critical papers on the 
languages, religion, literature and social insti- 
tutions of eastern nations; and have left to our 
neighbours the French (so apt at constructing 
systems, but so averse from research) the com- 
paratively easy task of arranging them under 
general heads and connecting them by ingenious 
culations. Hence, it has often happened 
at where both the raw material and much of 
the workmanship were our own we have failed 
to recognize them in their foreign collection and 
adaptation. 
is welcome volume by Mr. Talbot is ‘in- 
tended as a small contribution towards the his- 
tory of the English language.” He alludes to 
the familiar fact that “many of our most impor- 
tant words stand in great need of illustration, — 
the common notions respecting their origin 
being unsatisfactory, and often manifestly erro- 
neous.” He claims credit to himself for novelty 
in regard to a ‘‘large proportion of the observa- 
tions contained in this work.” That many are 
novel, is unquestionable; but, in our judgment, 
many also have appeared before,—and in the 
very glossaries to which we have alluded, or in 
he critical notices (dispersed through our pe- 
iodicals) to which those glossaries have given 
mise. Yet the volume is valuable. The author 
exhibits great acuteness,—a quality which ex- 
ceeds both his learning and research; and 
though his derivations are at times fanciful, 
and sometimes absurd, we meet with much that 
carries conviction—and much also that, whether 
well founded or not, cannot fail to strike the 
etymologist. 
But general strictures are barren:—let us 
come to particular illustrations. ‘The very first 


Word in the volume will not stand scrutiny :— 


ont appears to me that Johnson fails en- 
y in his etymology of this word, He derives it 





from the Latin concertare, which means, to fight, dis- 
pute, quarrel. * * The true etymology is given in 
Lemon’s Dictionary ; namely, Concert, from the 
Latin concentus, several voices singing in harmony. 
Concentus is from concinere, to sing together. From 
hence, by a natural metaphor, come the expressions 
—To concert together. A concerted pian (one in 
which several agree or unite). A concerted signal. 
Acting by concert.” 

It is, however, true that the uncompounded 
word certo has sometimes a meaning analogous 
to that for which all our lexicographers have 
contended. We may strive in a good as well as 
in a bad sense. Thus, when Livy informs us 
that two parties strove to outdo, or outstrive, 
each other in courtesy and benefits (comitate ac 
beneficiis certatum est), we understand that there 
may be a strife even in harmony. A concert 
is nothing more than a strife which shall most 
excel in the observance of established rules. 

The derivation of the word currant from 
copy Bog is still less to our taste. We should 
have thought the French name “ raisins de 
Corinthe” explicit enough for any one who 
knows that the fruit came from that quarter of 
the world.—In regard to the following word, we 
are still more sorry to differ from our author :— 

“ Houseleek.—This plant bears no resemblance to 

a leek, The Germans call it hauslaub, which is, lite- 
rally, housc-LEaF. Which therefore seems to have 
been its genuine English name.” 
This is a palpable mistake. It does most cer- 
tainly bear a resemblance, and a great one too, 
—as we often observed in days of pe when 
running, like a cat, over the roofs of old country- 
houses. The same remark may surely be made 
of the following :— 

“ Puss.—The name of puss’ is bestowed indiffer- 

ently upon the Cat and the Hare. But since we 
cannot suppose that two animals so distinct were ever 
mistaken for each other, we may ask why they should 
have the same name? A confusion of nomenclature 
seems to have arisen somehow or other :—and_per- 
haps in the following manner. Two languages were 
fashionable, at the same time, in medieval! Britain— 
the Latin and the Norman French. Many people 
spoke a little of both, and doubtless often made a 
confusion between them. A Hare was called, by 
those who spoke Latin, /epus—which was perfectly 
correct. But others, who spoke a jumble of lan- 
guages, introduced the name carelessly into their 
Norman French. Once established there as a fami- 
liar word, it was not long, we may guess, before the 
first syllable of the name (Le) came to be mistaken 
for the French article, and Lepus became changed 
into le puss. In many other words the article has 
given rise to similar mistakes; thus /’ ingot (an 
ingot) became lingot: U ierre (ivy) became lierre: 
U unx (the Ounce, a kind of leopard) became Avy£ 
or lynx: and U’ otr (the otter) became lutra. Though 
some may be disposed to consider these Classical 
terms as the original ones.” 
This is worse than chez from apud. By taking 
away a whole syllable and adding a letter or 
two, we may transform any word to what we 
please. Everybody but Mr. Talbot will see a 
great likeness between the two animals. If the 
Spanish innkeepers be not belied, they have 
little difficulty in passing one for the other. 

“ Adder.—From Anglo-Sax. ater, venom. Or 
possibly from the Germ. natter (a snake) ; Lat. na- 
trix ; Anglo-Sax. nedre. In this case we suppose 
a nadder to have been altered into an adder. It is 
difficult to say which etym. ought to be preferred, 
unless indeed, as is most likely, they have the same 
original.” 

The true derivation of this word has been 
already given in our columns [ No. 987]. 

To derive bachelor from the Hindostani bacha- 
larka is almost as fanciful as it is far-fetched. 
The old derivation of bas-chevalier is far more 
to the purpose. Mr. Talbot inquires, ‘ Does 
history make mention of any such rank or order 
of persons ?”’ No; nor is there any need that it 
should,—the term merely signifies below a knight, 














“ Devil.—A remarkably important and very diffi- 

cult word. Formerly it was believed to come from 
the Greek ¢CiaBadXev, to calumniate, but since 
sounder principles of etymology have prevailed, this 
opinion has been pretty generally abandoned. It has 
been felt, indeed, that the notion of ‘calumny’ is 
much too feeble and insufficient to be the origin of 
the name. I once thought it might come from the 
Celtic duv, or dev, black. But I think the following 
etym. is better grounded: The most probable 
opinions derive the name of God, from that of the - 
good spirit, shortened by long use and habit into the 
good, or good. In Anglo-Sax. the words Deus and 
bonus are quite identified, both being called by the 
same name, God. And it is only known by the con- 
text, which is intended. Now in strong contrast to-- 
this holy name, I think that Satan was denominated 
the Evil Spirit, since shortened by long usage and‘ 
custom into the Evil or Thevil. The Teutonic 
article De shows this better: De Evil, Devil. It was- 
very common in old English for the article to co- 
alesce in this manner with the noun. For instance, 
therl, thadvis, thestatys, for the earl, the advice, the 
estates.” 
Very ingenious, no doubt; but where has the 
author learnt that the significance of the word 
CraBaddAw is so feeble? The two words of which 
it is compounded (d:a, through, and Badr\w, F 
pierce) seem strong enough, in all reason, te 
designate the memorable personage in question. 
—Nor are we quite sure that calumny is so 
powerless a ve as our author conceives. HK 
is probably derived from calamus, a reed; of 
which both spears and arrows were anciently 
made, and which is often synonymous with 
both. The Eastern proverb of “leaning on & 
broken reed” signified more, we suspect, than 
the usual acceptation,—that it would fail him 
who trusted to it: it probably meant, also, that 
even broken it might yet pierce to the heart him 
who leaned on it. If this explanation be cor- 
rect, the Latin word is equally significant with 
the Greek,—and as applicable to the grand 
enemy of man. 

“ Jovial.—Johnson says, ‘ from the Latin jovialis.’ 
But that only signifies ad Jovem pertinens; ex. gr. 
Jovialis stella, the planet Jupiter. Our word comes 
doubtless from the French jouir, to enjoy. Shak- 
speare ingeniously combines both meanings— 

** Our jovial star reign’d at his birth.” 
The true origin of the word is the Spanish 
jovial, derived from their noun joven (young), 
as the latter is from the Latin juvenis. 

“ Ilildebrand.—This name appears to be the 

Danish Ildebrand, a firebrand (from ild, fire). Al- 
though, since Hilde signifies ‘ battle’ in Anglo-Saxon, 
it may possibly mean ‘the battle-brand’ i. e. ‘the 
battle-sword.’” 
The meaning of the word is bright-brand, or 
shining sword,—as every Saxon scholar will at 
once perceive. Mr. Talbot may soon be satisfied 
of this if he consult Lord Dacre. 

“ Standard.—A military banner. Fr. étendard, 
anciently estendart. Ital. stendardo and stendale. No 
doubt from stendere to unfurl, extend.” 

Perhaps the word is pure English; and may 
signify a thing that stands hard, or fast, so as 
not to be moved. But it may also consist of 
an English and French word—stand and dard 
(durt), from the standard being most exposed 
to the missile weapons in battle. The more 
ancient standards could not be unfurled. The 
consisted of little figures or idols (of wood, 
ivory, silver, or gold) fastened to the end of a 
staff and raised on high. From their being 
regarded as the tutelary deities of all who 
fought around them came the superstitious re- 
spect with which our modern colours are looked 
upon by the soldiers. 

“ Cannibal.__Johnson gives no etymology, nor do 
I find one mentioned elsewhere. Compare the Hin- 
dostani Khdénewéld, an Eater.” 

Probably derived froys canis—alluding to the 
ravenous appetite of the dog. It may, however 
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come from caro, (carnis, carnibal) a devourer | the other hand, to say ‘peace!’ when you did not 


of flesh. The similarity of the word to carnival 
is striking. 

“ Constable-—Usually derived from Count of the 

Stable. I believe this etym. may be shown to be 
correct, although at first sight some may think it very 
questionable. ‘The title is tantamount to Commander 
of the Cavalry.” 
This is strange blundering. The true original, 
comes stabilis, permanent or fixed count, in 
contradistinction to the comes ambulatorius, or 
missus, (the itinerant judge,) was a high func- 
tionary resident at the court of the sovereign; 
and though his duties were perhaps military in 
their origin, they soon became judicial. If the 
name be Latin, the office was Germanic; com- 
bining two classes of duties which, however 
common among Northmen, were unknown per- 
haps to the Roman economy until the destruc- 
tion of the Western Empire. Our word constable 
is from the Spanish, — conde estable ; which 
is identical in meaning with comes stabilis. 
Every student of medizval history is acquaint- 
ed with that high dignitary the Constable of 
Castile, —who was often able to withstand 
the royal power. The multitude of affairs 
brought before the constable soon ren- 
dered assistants necessary; and deputies were 
appointed who bore the same title. Subse- 
quently it devolved on inferior functionaries, 
who united within themselves attributes par- 
taking of the magistracy and police. Anciently, 
our own constable had a magisterial jurisdiction; 
and was a character very different from the 
humble and illiterate parish officer who now 
rejoices in the name. 

* Oil.—Oil: in Greek Eleum, shaiov: Anglo- 

Saxon 1, or Ele, whence the verb to an-ele, or 
anoint. These words are derived, as I think, from 
the old European term JI, meaning Fire. This is 
still found in the Danish (id, fire), but slightly dis- 
guised by a superfluous D added at the end, accord- 
ing to the fashion of that language.” 
The derivation may, possibly, be right enough: 
but for fire we should substitute shining—which 
is often the meaning both in Danish and Anglo- 
Saxon. Probably the Latin oleum (which 
seems to be the more immediate source of 
the word) was of northern derivation. 

From the preceding remarks, (which might 
be greatly enlarged) the reader might suppose 
the volume to be of slight credit. But such an 
inference would do it great injustice. We 
could adduce ten times as many instances of 
etymons which we entirely approve, and which 
claim the praise of real ingenuity. As it 
would be an injustice to the author altogether 
to omit these, we consider ourselves bound to 
extract afew of the more happyexamples. The 
first we shall give is one of some elegance :— 

“ Foxglove.-—In Welsh this flower is called by the 
beautiful name of maneg ellyllon, or, the fairies’ glove. 
Now, in the days of our ancestors, as every one 
knows, these little elves were called in English, ‘the 
good folks.” No doubt then, these flowers were 
called ‘ the good folks’ gloves,’ a name since short- 
ened into foxgloves. The plant is called in French, 
gantelée (little glove); in Latin, digitalis; and in 
German, fingerhut (thimble). It is worthy of remark, 
that the Greeks appear to have called it by a name 
which is different from the above, but not inappro- 
priate, ‘the trumpet flower.’ At least, so EF conjec- 
ture from the name salvinca applied to it in the 
middle ages (see Reliq. Antiq. p. 36), which is doubt- 
less from the Greek, cadmeyya, a trumpet.” 

The following are better still:— 

“To Greet.—From Anglo-Sax. grith, peace. 
‘Peace!’ was the usual salutation on meeting a 
stranger, and the same is the meaning of ‘ salam!’ in 
the East. The custom affords a lively illustration of 
the state of the world in primitive times, when all 
men went armed, and when every stranger was looked 
upon with suspicion. Not-to return the salutation of 
‘peace !” ‘was at once to avow yourself an enemy; on 





| “ 
mean it, 





was, no doubt, thought an act of the 
Old English, ‘I grette with 


greatest treachery. 
The Germans say 


grith ;’ i.e. I greet with peace. 
griissen.” 

“ Alarm.—Johnson says, ‘from the French “a 
Varme!”’ Nota bad etymology; but I would object 
that the French say ‘aux armes!* ‘to arms!’ and 
that to say ‘a U’arme!” in the singular, is entirely 
contrary to their idiom. I therefore conclude that 
alarm is derived from alarum, which see in the next 
article. 

“ Alarum.—An alarum bell; a larum bell. This 
well-known word has greatly baffled the etymologists. 
In German it is /érm (any loud, sudden noise or dis- 
turbance). Adelung gives up this word, and says he 
thinks it isa mere imitation of the sound itself (an 
onomatopeia). I wonder that no one has seen that 
it comes from the old Norman French word larum, a 
robber. For instance,—Quite de larum pendu sanz 
serjant. ‘Penalty for hanging a thief without an 
officer of the law being present.’ Larum pris ens 
nostre tere. ‘Thief caught within our land.’ Larum 
repelé par franchise. — Relig. Antig. p. 33. In 
modern French the word is /arron—a similar change 
is seen in ‘hairum,’ old French for héron. In the 
days of the Normans no doubt there was great ne- 
cessity for an alarum bell ; perhaps every village had 
one. And just as the modern French cry ‘au vo- 
leur! au voleur! au voleur!’ we may suppose the 
Normans shouted in the tongue of their day ‘a larum! 
a larum! a larum !’” 

“ To Pick up.—Thomson derives it from the same 
root as finger. I think incorrectly ; nor would I 
assimilate it to the verb ‘ to fetch.’ Perhaps the fol- 
lowing view may be taken :—To pick up, or peck up, 
was at first said of birds, and is derived from the Fr. 
bec, a beak ; in Spanish, pico ; Ital. becco. This is 
a very ancient word, as appears from the Latin, picus ; 
Span. pico: a woodpecker. To pick, denotes to 
take things one by one, or a little at a time—here 
and there—making a selection as it were. It is a 
natural metaphor from the manner in which birds 
pick up their food. The opposite idea to it consists 
in swallowing great quantities at once, taking things 
in large masses, or indiscriminately.” 

“ Harbinger.—Derived by Johnson and others from 
Herberg, a lodging ; as if it meant ‘a person who 
provides lodgings.’ It is very difficult to believe 
that this ancient and poetical word could have had 
such a mean origin. It is sufticiently contradicted 
by the following examples taken from our greatest 
poets, in which there is not a@ vestige of any such 
meaning. 

Make all our trumpets speak, give them all breath, 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death. 


Shakesp. 
coccccce coos Misery, 
Death’s harbinger. Millon, 
oes . till the eveningstar, 
Love's harbinger, appeared. Milton. 


The true origin of the term Harbinger is perhaps 
not difficult to assign, although it has been hitherto 
overlooked. It comes from the ancient word Har, 
a message: whence Har-bringer is one who brings a 
message, a herald or avant-courier. In Bosworth’s 
Anglo-Sax. Dictionary we find—4r: one going 
before, a messenger. ‘ Thes Ar segeth’—this mes- 
senger sayeth. Related to the Gothic 4iru, mes- 
sengers. The origin of these words (signifying fore- 
runner, avant-courier, precursor, &c.) may possibly 
be found in the Anglo-Sax. particle Zr, before ; in 
English, Ere; Goth. Air.” 

The following is so rational as entirely to 
set aside the foolish derivation which has long 
prevailed :— 

“ Entire.—It is curious that when we speak of 
‘Whitbread’s Entire,’ &c. we use a most classical 
phrase. It is the Merum of the Romans, frequently 
translated Wine ; and, indeed, that is what it means. 
But Merum never meant Wine originally, nor any- 
thing of the kind. It meant Entire: that is, sincere, 
genuine, unmixed. In the same way the Greeks 
called wine Axparoy, that is, unmixed.” 

And the meaning of another favourite drink 
ought to be as well known :— 

“ Whisky. Usquebaugh,.—Usquebaugh is the Gaelic 
and Irish Uisge-beatha, a literal translation of Agua 
vite, or Eau de vie, from Uisge, water, and Beatha, 
life, Whisky is Visge, the first part of the above 


word, the remainder being omitted for the sake 
shortness. Consequently, whisky properly a 4 
water, which is curious enough.” 

“ Kerchief.—Properly a covering for the head, 
from Ker, or Cur, to cover ; Chief, or Chef, the head 
The same verb is found in Curfew (from Gy " 
cover; feu, the fire), and perhaps in Cupteig,’ rl 
Curch, short for Curchef, is a covering for the heal 
in Scotland. We have strangely and carelessly op. 
rupted the word kerchief, first into handkerchief thee 
into pocket-handkerchief.” . 


Respecting another word,— Figures (in ar 
ng we refer Mr. Talbot to the co ot 
on the scientific works of Bede by the learned 
Bridferth, monk of Ramsey. He yill find 
what may be useful to him in the folio editign 
(8 vols.) ; but we do not at the momentremeg. 
ber the particular volume. 

“ Penny.—In German pfennig. Per 
ing to came class of words with the ae —_ 
to pay. I would observe, however, that in W; 
and Breton pennig means a little head (dimin, of per, 
the head), and this seems a very simple and natur 
name for a small coin, with the head of the 
stamped upon it. This conjecture is confirmed 
the name of another small coin, the tester, from oli 
French teste, the head. That a coin much used q 
Britain should have a Celtic origin is not impr. 
bable, since the Britons coined money even befor 
Cesar’s invasion, bearing the legend of their Kany 
Segonax.” 

“ Scorn.— Scorn, Ital. scherno and scorno, The 
origin of this word has, I think, escaped all who 
| have written on the English language, and it really 
deserves explanation. It is a coarse, but forcible 
metaphor, such as were common in the infancy of lan- 
guage, and such as the common people still prefer 
use in their rude rhetoric, even at the present day, 
Scorn is nothing else than the Danish word Skare, 
meaning dirt, ordure, mud, mire, &c. Pelting with 
mud was and is a very natural expression of seom 
and contempt. ‘ Fling dirt enough—and some ofit 
will stick,’ was the advice of Dean Swift to all poli 
tical writers. Even the classic Greeks had exactly 
the same metaphor ; tpown)axiZecy, to insult, but 
literally ‘to fling dirt,’ from amAog, mud. If we 
may trust the accounts of Eastern travellers, 
phrase is commoner in the mouth of a Persian than 
that of * eating dirt ;> when we should say, ‘ 
contumely and scorn.’ I think all doubt must be 
removed of this being the true origin of the worl 
Scorn, when we observe that the Danish word Skam 
(filth or mire) is used in a metaphorical sense as 
well as in a literal one. For instance, Scarn-stykhe 
means a piece of malice or scorn.” 

“ Ear of Corn.—It is evident that an Ear of Com 
was not so named from any resemblance to the em, 
or organ of hearing, but that it must have had some 
quite different origin. Now if we consider the Latin 
term for it, namely Spica, we see its resemblance to 
Spiculum, which means an arrow; and if we co- 
sider this a little further, we see that it is not at all 
casual, but that it is an intentional metaphor, and, in 
truth, a very just and natural one. For the rising 
crop is like a field covered with little spears. Many 
passages of the poets allude to this resemblance. So 
in English we speak of blades of corn, from this e- 
semblance to miniature sword-blades. From whit 
precedes, I think there can be no doubt that the 
phrase ‘an Ear of corn’ originally meant ‘an Aree 
of corn,’ i.e. a single Blade, Spiculum, or Spiea. But 
this conjecture becomes more certain, when wel 
collect the name for an arrow in Anglo-Saxon, 
namely Earh; whence comes the derived term Bank 
fere, a quiver (literally, an arrow-bearer). Tt.is plain, 
then, that the ‘ Earh of Corn’ must have been the 
blade itself, or the single spikelet.”” 

“To Share. To Shear. A Shire—To Share was 
ancierntly to cut : whence a plough-share. When any- 
thing was cut into pieces for distribution, each maa 
took his share, that is, his slice or portion. ‘The fel 
lowing words are also derived from the same -~ 
A pair of Shears. A Shire or County, being the 
section or division of the land. A Shred ov Shands 
a pot-shard or pot-sherd, being a piece cut oF 
off.” 


“ Grimace.—It comes from an old Saxon tem 
grima, a mask ; whence her-grima, 8 war-mask, 1. 
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dhe vizor or vizard of a helmet, concealing the war- 
e's face. The ancient comic masks were so dis- 
pe that any ludicrous or distorted expression of 
toe countenalice (or grimace) was naturally compared 
tothem. Shakspeare says that persons who are in 


bodily Make faces like mummers. 


Now, mummers wore masks. This shows how 
naturally a grimace is connected with the notion of 


ol of Mr. Talbot’s etymologies which are 
too long for extract are, perhaps, even better | 
than those for which we have found space. Thus 
itis with Apoplery,—which originally no doubt 
means “ struck by the sun,” (Apollo-struck), 
Ace, (from ass) Hensbane, Wolfsbane, Charm, 
Griffenkoof, Yule, Strait, Strict, Thing, Camel, 
fe, But we must refer the reader to the book 
itself. The preceding extracts will, we think, 
be found to justify our opening remarks on this 
ysefal volume. From respect to the author 
and love tothe subject (which has more to recom- 
mend it than a mere knowledge of words—since 
itoften introduces us to the habits, mannersand | 
snions of our ancestors) we have dwelt on the | 
latter more at length than our limits would allow | 
if volumes of the kind came frequently before us. | 
From a conviction, too, that on such a subject | 
everyreviewer should do something in the way of | 
improvement whether by correction or addition, | 
we have been willing to contribute our mite to | 
the common stock.- Let us again refer Mr. Talbot | 
tosome of our numerous provincial glossaries, | 
as well as to the last edition (lately published | 
in Paris) of Ducange. This reference may im- | 
considerable labour on him,—but it will | 
greatly improve a subsequent edition. 





] 
| 





Grantley Manor: a Tale. By Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton. 3 vols. Moxon. 





‘Emma’ will not recognize in this combination 
the positions of the heroine, Mr. Knightley, 
Frank Churchill, and Jane Fairfax? It is 
true that deeper passions and more romantic 
circumstances are introduced by Lady Fuller- 
ton ; who seems to aim at the strength of the 
French novelists—or, to cite a more agree- 
able example, of the author of ‘Two Old Men’s 
Tales.’ Ginevrais placed under misconstructions 
more exciting than suchas Miss Austen bestowed 
on the ex-governess. She is the Italian sister 
of the English heroine—and, moreover, a stran- 
ger to her. She is also a devout Catholic ;—her 
religion being the reason why her lover, who 
belongs to a red-hot Orange family, first wishes 
their intercourse hidden, lest by its being known 
he should lose his inheritance—and then pro- 
poses to her apostacy as the condition of its 
continuance. Those who recollect ‘Ellen Mid- 
dleton’ will readily conceive the power with 
which our authoress avails herself of such ma- 
terials. Miss Burney herself in the last volume 
of ‘ Cecilia’ was not more merciless to the de- 
posed heiress than Lady Georgiana is to Gine- 
vra. This very stringency meets the humour 
of the day—which is to seek for stimulants, 
whatever the price. We are not sure, however, 
that permanency of reputation may not go to 
make up the payment; since it is the mirth, 
and sarcasm, and fine observation of character 
contained in ‘ Cecilia’ which make that novel a 
classic, and not the scenes in the lodging-house 
—no, nor even the coup de thédtre which the 
Johnsons and Thrales valued so highly—to wit, 
the Harrels’ last party to Vauxhall! 

We should hardly have taken up the reader’s 
time with the above parallels and illustrations 
did not Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s novel dis- 
close certain realities which, rightly turned to 
account, might win her a place among the Bur- 





To those who have devoted themselves to any | neys and the Austens;—in other words, among 

icular branch of Art or Belles Lettres during | the classical female novelists of her country. 
a series of years, there are few matters of spe- | She writes with great earnestness and eloquence; 
culation more interesting than unconscious simi- | but to the impulse of strong and over-mastering 
larities. In proportion as they are loth to raise | conviction she would do well to add the selecting 
the cry of “plagiarism,” with its implied accu- | taste—the restraining power—of the Artist. As 
sation of ndiecstions prepense, will they find | wasthe case with ‘ Ellen Middleton,’ ‘Grantley 
instruction and amusement in tracing Imagina- | Manor’ wantsrelief. The tension is somewhat too 


tion to its source and in analyzing the com- | 
binations of familiar objects which bear the 
name—and the form also—of novelties. Perhaps 
there are few facts proved by such a multitude | 
of singular and varied instances as the smallness | 
of the number of inventions. 

Thus, though to a careless reader the two 
books may appear to be little more connected | 
perme than some of dear Mrs. Nic- | 

’s allusions, we have been haunted, while 
perusing ‘Grantley Manor,’ by thoughts of Miss 
Austen’s inimitable ‘Emma.’ Though the one 
contain the Tragedy and the other the every- 
day Comedy of domestic life—though in the 
first the persons are all heroic, not to say high- 
flown, whereas in the latter they are so common- 

that we wonder at our own care for them, 
—the mtrigues of the two stories and the groups 
of ers in both bear a resemblance curious 
proportion to our being convinced that it was 
tated. The gay, child-like heroine of 
Georgiana's work has been watched, les- 
sned and cared for by a monitor older than 
herself—an old family ‘friend, whom she loves 
amd who loves her because neither can help it 
Tather than because either wishes it. Meanwhile, 
she fancies herself sought by a younger and 
ope miter ; whose pursuit is merely a piece 
ime beg off to conceal his secret con- 
hexion € graver and more impassioned 





Ginevra—a Lady of man i 
; y mysteries, all but 
nated into the madhouse or the coffin by 


a ness of him to whom she has intrusted 





What reader acquainted with 


remorselessly protracted—the mystery and the 
misery are too sparingly checquered by glimpses 
of hope and pleasurable relief. Like its prede- 
cessor, the new novel will hardly fail to be po- 
ular; but we are anew convinced that the 
and which framed both is capable of more 
complete and enduring works of Art. 

The Conspiracy of Count Fieschi—[ Conjura- 
tion, §c.] By the Cardinal de Retz. With 
an Introduction and Notes, by M. Antoine 
de Latour. Paris, Didot. 

Frencu literature is rich in historical mono- 

graphs; some of which have acquired undying 

reputation both for elegance of style and fide- 
lity of record. The collection before us, entitled 

‘Petits Chefs-d’ceuvre Historiques’—of which 

the above-mentioned narrative forms a part— 

is one of varied interest. The choice has been 
made with judgment,—the Introductions and 

Notes evince extensive research and great cri- 

tical sagacity. The collection commences with 

the history of Wallenstein’s conspiracy, by Sar- 
razin,—an event already familiarly known in 

England by Coleridge’s magnificent translation 

of Schiller’s magnificent tragedy, and by Schil- 

ler’s ‘ History of the Thirty Years’ War’ pub- 
lished in Constable’s Miscellany. 

The next work on the list is one of greater 
interest-—De Retz’s account of Fieschi’s con- 
spiracy ;—which, like the ‘Memoirs’ of that tur- 
bulent Cardinal, bears everywhere the impress 
of his intriguing and ambitious spirit. In this, 





style, the same boldness in propounding star- 
tling aphorisms, the same acuteness in analysis 
of motive, and the same indifference to right 
and wrong in the use of means, which render 
his ‘ Memoirs’ the most interesting record of per- 
verted powers ever given to the world, Like 
the ‘Memoirs,’ too, this little work abounds in 
bold comparisons and graphic sketches of cha- 
racter and incident that have all the precision 
of historical portrait painting. We have rarely 
seen public opinion at a remarkable crisis better 
pourtrayed than in the following brief but ex- 
pressive paragraph.— 

The nobility, which had the government in its 
hands, could not forget the injuries it had received 
from the people during the time when the aristo- 
cratic body was out of power. The people on its 
side could not endure the domination of the nobles; 
which they regarded as a new tyranny, established 
contrary to the old constitution of the state. A party 
even amongst the upper classes, who aimed at higher 
fortunes, were envious of the rest. Thus, on the one 
side there was power with pride—on the other, sub- 
mission with rage; and many believed that they 
were enslaved merely because they did not command 
with absolute sway. 

Such was the state of Genoa when Andrea 
Doria, bent but not broken by the weight of 
years, admitted his cousin and adopted son 
Giannetino Doria to a share in the government 
of Genoa,—and when John Louis Fieschi, 
Count of Lavagna, formed a plot to exterminate 
the Dorias and all their adherents. The best 
account of Fieschi’s conspiracy, because the 
most impartial, is pa in the chronicles of 
Rabbi Joseph: and, as this work is little known, 
we shall compare the statements of the Rabbi 
with those of the Cardinal. De Retz asserts that 
Fieschi was actuated only by ambition; but 
Rabbi Joseph says— 

“Now Gian Luigi, Conte del Fiescho had a wife 
who was beautiful and well favoured, and her name * 
was Leonora. And Giannetino Doria loved her, 
and his soul clave to her; and he spake kindly to 
her day by day for the love he had to her. And the 
thing was known to Gian Luigi, who became jealous 
of his wife; but he comforted himself as touching 
Giannetino, purposing to kill him; for jealousy is 
the rage of a man,—and who is able to stand before 
jealousy ?” 

Let us compare with the Rabbi's scriptural 
description of the power of jealousy De Retz’s 
description of the force of ambition.— 

Great rivers never cause mischief so long as they 
remain in their natural bed, and that nothing impedes 
their course; but when they encounter the least ob- 
stacle, they rise in their fury, and it often happens 
that a small dyke causes them to inundate the plains 
which they previously fertilized. Thus also, if the 
natural genius of the Count de Fieschi had not found 
its road to glory crossed by the power of the Dorias, 
it would have remained within the bounds of modera- 
tion, and would have employed in the service of the 
republic those brilliant qualities which were exerted 
for its ruin. 

De Retz passes lightly over the tyranny and 
insolence of Giannetino ; and does not mention 
the outrage by which he provoked the hostility 
of the Pope. Rabbi Joseph, who was in Genoa 
at the time, thus pourtrays the younger Doria: 

“ The people greatly advanced him; therefore, his 
heart was lifted up, and he set in gold his hope, and 
because of his pride he was an abhorring unto all 
flesh. And it came to pass on a certain day, that 
Giannetino met four ships which belonged unto Pope 
Paul, and he took them, and brought them into 
Genoa; and the nobles of that city were greatly dis- 
pleased and rebuked him; whereupon he sent them 
away into their own country, but Paul observed the 
saying.” 


It is curious to compare the portraits which 
the Rabbi and the Cardinal have! d?awn of 
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their eyes unto him and loved him passing the love 
of women, for hunting was in his mouth*; his lips 
dropped as a honeycomb. 

ese features will easily be recognized in the 
more elaborate picture drawn by the Cardinal ; 
which we give with the characteristic reflec- 
tions by which it is introduced.— 

There is an abundance of persons possessing merit, 
courage, and ambition, who entertain vague desires 
cand general thoughts of raising themselves and im- 
‘proving their condition; but we rarely meet men 
who, having formed such designs, know how to select 
‘the means proper for their execution, and who do 
not become remiss in that continuous care necessary 
‘for success—or who, if they take such pains, are 
not too impatient to wait for the proper crisis. In 
affairs of this kind men usually take too much time 
to form their resolution, but hardly ever enough to 
execute what they have resolved. They do not from 
afar direct all their actions to the end which they have 
proposed; nor make every step conform to the plan 
which they have framed,—by establishing a large 
fund of reputation, acquiring friends, and fixing on 
every action of their lives a direct tendency to the 
object which they have in view. On the contrary, 
we often see them suddenly change their whole course 
of life. Their spirits seem unquiet and overbur- 


thened by the secret and weight of their enterprise ; 
and in the changes and irregularity of their conduct 
they allow something to escape them which may 
warn the watchful or give umbrage to the hostile. 
The Count John Louis de Fieschi wisely avoided 
these inconveniences :—for, conscious that he pos- 


sessed a mind elevated to great designs, and fore 
seeing that he would some day be able to direct it to 
some special purpose important to his ambition, he 
gave himself entirely up to this thought; and as he 
possessed naturally an incredible ardour for glory and 
‘much address to increase his reputation, he lived in 
such a manner that all the great qualities which he 
displayed seemed to be the natural results of his 
innate disposition, and not of a studied line of con- 
uct. His manner was frank, agreeable, and even 
joyous. He was civil to every one—but with due 
distinction of rank and quality. His liberality was 
60 great that it exceeded the need of his friends ; 
so that he gained the poor by his largesses and the 
rich by hiscompliments, He wasa religious observer 
of his word, and had an eagerness in conferring obli- 
gations which never relaxed. His house and table 
avere open to all comers ; and he was magnificent in 
everything even to profusion. But that which gave 
a marvellous lustre to these rare qualities was his 
fine person ; and that everything he did was set off 
by noble and dignified manners which reminded men 
of his illustrious birth, and gained for him the affec- 
tion and respect of all. 

Both writers attribute the blind confidence 
and security of the Dorias to Providence ;—but 
they use the word in very different senses. 
Rabbi Joseph had come to Genoa to redeem a 
brother Jew whom Giannetino held in captivity, 
and for whom he offered a Turkish slave in ex- 
echange. But the young Doria set a high price 

ron Jews, and would accept nothing less in 

exchange than three Turkish slaves or their 
market value in ready money. ‘‘ The young 
captive,” says the Rabbi, ‘remained there 
weeping by the strange waters; and the Lord 
beheld this matter, and it was evil in His sight; 
and HE poured out his wrath upon Giannetino, 
and his destruction came as a whirlwind.” De 
“Retz gives a less pious interpretation of Provi- 
dence :— 

The prudence of Fieschi was one of the causes of 
the neglect with which Doria treated the information 
transmitted to him by Gonzago and two or three 
others concerning this enterprise: I say one of 
the causes,—because, though the Count’s conduct 
«contributed to dispel the distrust of this old and 
clever politician, jealous of his power, there must, 
nevertheless, have been some other reason for such 
great blindness not to be understood but by attribut- 
ing it to Providence,—who often takes pleasure in 
manifesting the vanity of human prudence and in 





* ba Ty "'3 Joseph seems to have intended a pun, for 
the phrase may also be rendered ,‘‘ Deceit was in his mouth,” 





confounding the pride of those who flatter themselves 
that they are able to scrutinize the secret recesses of 
the heart and possess infallible discernment in all 
human affairs. This presumption is never more 
ridiculous than in those lofty minds which continual 
study, profound meditation, and long experience 
have so raised above the herd and intoxicated with 


a good opinion of themselves, that they repose on | 


the faith of their own intelligence in the most diffi- 
cult matters, and listen to the counsels of others 
only to despise them. It is true that the greater part 
of those extraordinary men whom others come to 
consult as oracles, and who penetrate so deeply into 
the future on interests indifferent themselves, become 
lind on those which touch them most nearly. They 
are in this respect more unfortunate than others ; 
since they know not how to conduct themselves by 
either their own reason or by that of their friends. 

De Retz formally defends Fieschi for having 
recourse to falsehood when Doria’s suspicions 
were a little awakened by the introduction of 
two hundred men into the port in one of the 
Count’s galleys. ‘In affairs where our lives 
and the general interests of the State are at 
stake,” says the worthy divine, ‘ frankness is 
an unseasonable virtue, Nature pointing out to 
us in the instinct of the inferior animals that 
in such cases craft is allowed as a defence 
against violence and oppression.” Turn we to 
the Jew’s narrative of the matter.— 

“Tn those days the Count Gian Luigi brought one 
of his galleys to Genoa, and two hundred men to 
put therein; and he revealed not his secret to any 
man. And Andrea Doria and Giannetino said, 
‘What meaneth then this voice of people in mine 
ears?’ And the Count answered with subtlety — To 
send them into the East to take spoil in the coun- 
tries of our enemies have I brought them hither.’ 
And they believed his words, and remained secure. 
* * And some men wrote unto Andrea Doria, say- 
ing, ‘ Beware of the family of the Fieschi.’ And 
his heart fainted, for he believed them not. And he 
said, ‘ Who of the family of the Fieschi can do less 
or more except the Count? and, behold, he is my 
son. This is nothing but the wicked heart of those 
who walk with slanders; and may the Lord cut off 
all flattering lips.’ And while they were yet speak- 
ing, behold Gian Luigi was in the court, for he 
feared lest he should be discovered, and he came 
within to espy, and stole their hearts and spake 
peaceably unto them, and kissed the children of 
Giannetino and went out in peace.” 

De Retz’s account of the dinner at which 
Fieschi disclosed his plans to the conspirators 
and proposed that they should be put into exe- 
cution that very evening is a direct imitation of 
Sallust and Livy. Long and eloquent speeches 
are made at a time when every moment was 
precious; and the Count’s periods are rounded 
with a precision worthy of Cicero. We take 
Rabbi Joseph's statement as more simple, more 
natural and more probable.— 

“ Now the Count thought in his heart—‘ It is time 
for me to make power anda name. I will draw my 
sword, my hand shall destroy them.’ And he went 
into the houses of his friends and his companions, 
and said unto them—‘ Ye shall cat with me to-night.’ 
And they assembled themselves with him in his 
house, and there was set before them to eat; and 
they rejoiced at that time. And at the entrance of 
his house he placed watchmen; saying, ‘ Let none 
come forth abroad’—and none of them knew what 
he had advised to do. And it came to pass that 
when they were merry the Count Gian Luigi said 
unto them—‘ Ye, my companions, know Giannetino 
and his communication, and how he exalts himself, 
saying, “I will reign.” Come now, therefore, and let 
us slay him. And those also who watch at the enter- 
ing of the gates of the city let us smite with the edge 
of the sword and swallow them up alive as the grave; 
and we will take the city to us, and by your word 
shall it be ruled—only in the throne will I be greater 
than you. I will be your captain.’ And they said, 
‘Behold we would it might be according to thy 
word.’ And they left two who would not go with 
them in the house, and set a watch over them. And 
his mother and his wife entreated him much to put 


| him away from his mischief—and they }j ed 
| Voices and wept ; but he would aot heel 4 
| them.’’ 

De Retz’s recital of the murder of Gj 
; tino, the triumph of the insurgents, ang the 
| accidental death of the Count—by which 
| triumph was frustrated at the very instant 
it was achieved—is tame and spiritless, We mug 
therefore take the brief but impressive Darratire 
of Rabbi Joseph.— 

“ The watchmen of the ships fled at the cry of then 
(Fieschi and his followers),—for they were but fey 
in number. For the destruction of Giannetino way 
all this brought about ; and thus they began to doit 
And the fame thereof was heard in the house of 
Andrea Doria; and Giannetino ran at the Doite 
toward the wall at the entering in of the gate of the 
city, and cried aloud. And the men of the Coun: 
went out against him and slew him. And his 
case lay like dung upon the earth that none gather. 
eth. And Andrea and the little children of Gian. 
netino fled at the cry of them ; for they said, —' Leg 
the earth swallow us up also.’ And he rode upon a 
horse, and fled naked and barefoot. He looked not 
behind him,—for he knew not whence this great ei] 
came upon them. And it came to pass when the 
rash Gian Luigi went in the darkness of the ni 
unto the ships, being clad in a scaled coat of mail 
and having a helmet of brass upon his head, that his 
feet slipped and he fell into the sca ; and he 
fainted and died. And there was none to save him, 
because of the great cry that was there; and his 
mother became childless among women at that time, 
And the nations heard of their destruction ; that th 
mighty man hath stumbled against the mighty, and 
they are fallen both together,—Giannetino and the 
Count in the same day.’’ 

The Rabbi's application of Jeremiah’s denu- 
ciation of Egypt concentrates in one brief sen- 
tence all the tragic intensity of Schiller’s great 
drama; while De Retz registers the event asa 
simple incident in the struggle, important only 
by its influence on the issue. He enters, how- 
ever, at great length into the course of policy 
pursued by Doria and the Senate during and 
after the insurrection; reprobating oni the 
breach of the treaty which had been made with 
the brothers of Fieschi—not so much asa vio- 
lation of public faith as because they might 
have been induced to deliver their strong for- 
tress of Montobbio into the hands of the French. 
His reflections on the whole series of events are 
too characteristic to be omitted.— 

Thus terminated this great enterprise. Thus 
died Louis de Fieschi, Count of Lavargua ; whom 
some honoured with high eulogy, others loaded with 
blame, and most found excuses for. If regard be 
had to the maxim which recommends that all exist- 
ing governments should be respected, no doubt his 
ambition must appear criminal; but if reference be 
made to his courage and the noble qualities which 
he displayed in action, it will appear generous and 
glorious. If we take into account the power of the 
House of Doria, which gave him reason to dread the 
destruction of the Republic and his own, his conduct 
is excusable :—but viewed in any way, passionate 
tongues and pens can attribute to him no ill which 
he shares not with the most illustrious men. He 
was born in a petty state, where all private condi 
tions were inferior to his heart and merit. The 
natural inquietude of his nature ever inclined 
to novelty, the elevation of his genius, his youth, 
his large fortune, the number and flattery of 
his friends, the favour of the people, the search 
made after him by foreign princes, and finally, the 
general esteem of all mankind, were powerful 
tives to incline to ambition a mind even more 
moderate than Fieschi’s, The result of his enter 
prise was one of those accidents which human 
wisdom cannot foresee. Had his success been a 
great as his conduct was skilful and vigorous, it may 
well be believed that the sovereignty of Gens 
would have bounded neither his courage nor 
fortune—and that those who condemned his age 
after death would have been the first to offer 








incense during life. ‘The authors who have blac 
him by so many calumnies, to gratify the Dorias and 
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a the bad faith of the ag oy ys — 

posed his panegyric had the issue been 

soot; and pend orm would have placed him 

the heroes of his age. ~— is in truth 

or ill events in influencing our 

the vay owed the actions. Nevertheless, I 

must say with all the equity which a historian could 

e in pronouncing judgment on the reputation 

of men, that nothing was wanting to the fame of 

John Louis but a — life and more legitimate 

acquiring glory. 

. °F Slaborate "yeasoning—in which De 

Retz obviously foreshadows himself rather than 

describes his hero—the simple record of Rabbi 
Joseph offers a striking contrast.— 

«That bitter and rash Count Fieschi had not even 
a burial; for Andrea Doria would not allow it. And 
they brought him up that they might know him; 
bat cast him into the sea—and there he remaineth 
for ever. And most of his acquaintance and much 
people wept many days over Gian Luigi; for the 
beauty of his countenance and sweetness of his 
speech, they would not be comforted; and many 
mourned him.” 

The other monographs contained in this collec- 
tion are Bessé’s ‘ Narrative of the Campaigns of 
Rocroy and Friburg ;’ Rulhiére’s ‘Revolution in 
Russia in 1762;’ Florian’s ‘History of the 
Moors in Spain;’ Saint Réal’s ‘Conspiracy of 
Venice’—-from which Otway took his tragedy 
of Venice Preserved ;’ and Vertot’s ‘ Revolutions 
of Portugal and Sweden.’ There is more than 
one tempting subject in this catalogue ; but none 
which offers such curious interest as that to 
which we have chiefly directed our attention, 
De Retz as a historian foreshadowed his future 
career as a politician; and, however inaccurate 
he may be in describing the realities of Fieschi’s 
career, he has, though unconsciously, depicted 
faithfully that ideality which can alone explain 
his own erratic conduct during the Wars of the 
Fronde. 





Settlers and Convicts ; or, Recollections of Six- 
teen Years’ Labour in the Australian Back- 


woods, By an Emigrant Mechanic. Cox. 


Tursisa useful, entertaining book—full of health 
and information—honourably clear of all pre- 
tences at fine writing. We are glad to see one 
of the People thus plainly recording his expe- 
riences for the benefit of all classes; instruction 
being on no subject more acceptable than on 
Emigration. To those who meditate a flight to 
the New World, with their tools in their hands, 
these little volumes may serve as a vade mecum ; 
but they are welcome, too, by way of picture- 
book to travellers who only journey from “the 
blue bed to the brown,”’ nh have small hope 
or fear of ever seeing Sydney. The first sketch 
which we shall give is of the city in the early 
summer of the year 182_. 
“As we walked down George Street we found 
Sydney, according to custom during the first hour 
a summer's night, all alive, enjoying the cool air. 
dhe street was clear of vehicles, and parties of the 
inhabitants, escaped from desk and shop, were passing 
briskly to and fro, in full merriment and converse. 
At the main barrack-gate the drums and fifes of the 
gamson were sounding out the last notes of the tattoo. 
The fine building that now occupies the spot 
under the same name, was then not even in projected 
exstence; but the settlers drove their drays into the 
open area amidst the old shed-like stalls that here 
and there stood for the occupation of dealers; and 
the whole was surrounded by the remains of a three- 
Tail fence. As we wandered through the rows of 
dfays and carts I could not but remark a striking 
ce between them and the contents of the 
carts of any general market for the produce of the 
at home. There was no hay, but its place was 
ry apron supplied by bundles of green grass, much 
it almost as coarse as reeds, and evidently pro- 
by a very wet, rank soil. In other carts we 
oe loads of such vegetables as the country and 
season yielded; some of these, we were given to 





understand were grown in the Curryjong Mountains, 
no less a distance from Sydney than forty miles. In 
several carts we found sacks of last year’s maize; and 
in a very few, some sacks of last year's wheat. Two 
drays only were loaded with new wheat, and these, 
we were told, were the property of rich settlers. * * 
After our cursory look at the market—if look it 
could be called which was performed in the dark— 
we went into ‘The Market-house.’ I really forget 
whether this was its name by licence or whether it 
was merely so called on account of being the prin- 
cipal rendezvous of the market-people. It, however, 
was a regular licensed public-house ; but I should 
suppose at this time there were nearly twice as many 
unlicensed grog-shops as licensed public-houses in the 
town of Sydney, in despite of the constables and a 
heavy fine. In the large tap-room of the Market- 
house (which we entered more for the purposes of 
curiosity than anything else) we found a strange 
assemblage; and stranger still were their dialect and 
their notions. Most had been convicts: there were a 
good many Englishmen and Irishmen, an odd Scoteh- 
man, and several foreigners, besides some youngish 
men, natives of the colony. Amongst them was 
present here and there a woman, apparently the wife 
of a settler. The few women were all sober and 
quiet, but many of the men were cither quite intoxi- 
cated or much elevated by liquor. The chief con- 
versation consisted of vaunts of the goodness of their 
bullocks, the productiveness of their farms, or the 
quantity of work they could perform. Almost 
everybody was drinking rum in drams, or very 
slightly qualified with water; nor were they niggard 
of it, for we had several invitations from those around 
us to drink. * * The whole company was divided 
into minor groups of twos, threes, and fours, and the 
dudeen (a pipe with stem reduced to three, two, one, 
or half an inch) was in everybody’s mouth. I think 
there was not an individual in the room, but one 
female, who did not smoke more or less, during the 
brief time we sat there. Their dresses were of all 
sorts: the blue jacket and trousers of the English 
lagger, the short blue cotton smock-frock and trou- 
sers, the short woollen frock and trousers, fustian 
jacket and trousers, and so forth, beyond my utmost 
power of recollection. Some wore neck-handker- 
chiefs; some none. Some wore straw hats, some 
beavers, some caps of untanned kangaroo-skin. And 
not a shin in the room that displayed itself to my 
eyes had on either stocking or sock.” 


Our Mechanic’s first job in the colony was 
the erection of a timber house at Illa Warra. 
The way to his work was far different from any 
journey to be taken in the Old Country.— 


“Our road was about the width of an English 
second-rate turnpike-road. Above us the sky was 
gloomy and still; all around us the far-stretching 
forests exposed a strange and varied pageant of dark- 
ness and fire, accompanied by the crackling of flames 
and the crash of falling trees. Here was a bridge 
over a deep creek, now empty with summer draught, 
with all its huge sleepers glowing in red charcoal and 
tumbling together into heaps in the channel, and 
carrying down with them the top layer of slabs that, 
covered with carth, had been the roadway; over these 
we had to leap and clamber as we could, unless there 
was some track down across the creek-bed, by the 
side of the bridge. Once my companion was very 
nearly in a furnace of red charcoal up to his middle, 
or rather he was in; for the ground sank beneath his 
feet, and with that admirable presence of mind which 
a rough life so generally engenders, he flung himself, 
while sinking, forward on his hands on toa solid spot, 
and instantaneously drew his legs up after him and 
sprang forward. Here, again, some huge old tree 
came thundering down right across the road, and its 
boughs kindling from the opposite side were in full 
roaring blaze, lighting up everything nigh with ruddy 
brilliance, and throwing into the dense volume of 
smoke above a red semi-transparency. Farther on 
again, where the bush was thinner and the materials 
for ravage morescanty, the fire had nearly subsided ; all 
was obscure and silent, except some single trunk, off 
in the bush, hollow and old, and headless, through 
whose chimney-like barrel went upwards with fierce 
steady roar a volume of flameand crowds of sparksinto 
the blackness of night; and then, all on a sudden, the 
fire would reach a cluster of tree-heads as yet un- 





touched, and go blazing and crackling and leaping 
through them until nothing was left for it to devour. 
The heat was in many places intense, and the smoke 
in others suffocating; whilst snakes, guanas, bandi- 
coots, oppossums, Ac. were crossing the road in every 
direction, each in its natural dumbness, or with its 
wild weak cry of fear. In one place we saw a very 
large oppossum (in the language of the country an 
old man ’possum) on the edge of a lofty hollow tree 
trunk, that had been no doubt his home, out of whiclr 
and alongside him, as he moved to and fro to avoid 
it, the increasing fire kept ever and anon shooting up 
its pointed tongues: we stood watching him until the 
poor animal, no longer able to endure the torture, 
leaped to the ground, a height of full forty feet, where, 
to my astonishment, after lying an instant motionless, 
he picked himself up suddenly, then fell again and 
rolled over and over three or four times, and finally 
went off like mad across the bush. * * At nearly 
twelve o’clock at night we reached our journey’s end. 
a little hut by the road-side just entering the town. 
ship. Here my fellow traveller had a brother living, 
whose lagging (transportation) having occurred some 
years before his own, he was now free; and had a job 
of splitting and fencing from the settler to whom the 
ground belonged. * ® The hut itself, which was 
merely a few sheets of bark stripped from trees, and 
each varying from the size of a common door to that 
of double that width by the same length, was but a 
single area of about nine feet one way by six the 
other; the roof, too, was of bark, and of the usual 
shape. One of the six-feet ends was a chimney, 
throughout its whole width, in which the fire was 
made by logs of any length and thickness available; 
on the earthen hearth, at the other six-feet end, was a 
sort of berth, also of bark, like the bunks on board 
ship, fixed at about three feet from the ground; 
whilst at the nine-fect side next the road was the 
door, which likewise was of bark; and at the opposite 
parallel side was a little table, and that too was of 
bark, to wit, a sheet about three feet one way by 
two the other, nailed on to four little posts driven 
into the ground, and having of course its inner or 
smooth side upwards. The architect of the building 
had used all his materials whilst they were green, so 
that in seasoning they had twisted into all manner of 
forms except planes: and as is usually the case, the 
worst example came from the most responsible 
quarter; the table was the crookedest thing in the 
whole hut, not excepting the dog's hind leg. Stand- 
ing about the floor were sundry square-ended round 
blocks of wood, just as they were first sawn off the 
tree transversely: they were each about eighteen 
inches long, and their official rank in the domestie 
system was equivalent to that of the civilized chair, 
After a good supper of hot fried beefsteaks, damper 
bread and tea, which our host, who was a free-hearted, 
hardworking bushman, gave with many a ‘Come, eat, . 
lad, don’t be afraid ; there is plenty more where this 
came from,’ &c., &c., according to the custom of the 
colony and especially of his class, we betook ourselves 
to a smoke of good old Brazil, over the latter part of 
our quart pots of tea; and then at nearly two o'clock 
my companion reminded his brother that it was ‘ time 
to pig down.’ Accordingly, our entertainer clearing 
the floor by making us stand in the chimney, putting 
the blocks under the table, ‘and giving his dog a kick, 
which I thought the thing least to his credit that I 
had seen him do, began to‘make the dab.’ This was 
accomplished hy stretching his own bed, which was 
only adapted to a single person, lengthwise across the 
hut, at about six or seven feet from the fire-place ; 
then laying down across the hut in the same manner 
between the bed and the fire-place all the old clothes 
he could muster of his own; and finally over these 
he spread about half a dozen good sized dried sheep+ 
skins with the wool on. These, with a blanket spread 
over the whole, really made a very tolerable bed 
Certainly towards morning I began to feel a good 
deal as if I were lying with my body in a field and 
my legs in the ditch beside: however, I have had' 
many a worse lodging between that night and this, 
For pillow we each had one of the wooden blocks, 
The blankets were the most patrician class of the 
accommodations; of these we had three very good ones 
for covering, but it was not long before the heat of 
the night compelled us to throw them off, nor much 
longer before the musquitoes compelled us to draw 
one of them on again. Small as these insects ara, 
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their sting isso annoying that I do not think either of 
us would have slept till daylight had not our host at 
length gone out, in his shirt as ever, and brought in 
a piece of dried cowdung, which being lit and laid at 
the further end of the hut kept smouldering on and 
throwing out a dull peculiar scented smoke for hours. 
This proved a complete remedy, and one which I 
never afterwards forgot. I do not know what is the 
reason, but musquitoes are proof against strong wood 
smoke, yet not against this; while at the same time 
it is not at all seriously offensive to man, but wood 
smoke is. By about four o’clock in the morning we 
were fast asleep.” 


The “job,” too, proved as peculiar as the 
journey: but we must at once make a long skip 


- to another adventure—a warning to all con- 


cerned that they have something to expect from 
another element than Fire. Our journalist has 
been speaking generally of floods, freshets and 
other such abuses of what the Americans call 
“* water privilege.” — 

“ Similar in kind, though not so deeply disastrous, 
was the adventure that next awaited us in the brush. 
When we went to bed at night in our little tent hut, 
we left the fire in front cheerfully blazing with the 
pink lambent flame that so beautifully flickers from 
the green cedar in combustion. Our tools and 
cooking utensils lay strewed as usual within and 
just without the hut, or hung on the lower branches 
of the saplings close about the fire. Our bed, if 
indeed a sawyer’s accommodations in that respect 
can be called a bed, extended across the inner end 
of the hut, on four or five of our outside slabs laid 
on a cross head log and another foot log, each 
about six inches thick; where, by the bye, it may 
not be quite inappropriate to remark, that they 
used to get so damp, or more correctly wet, from 
the moisture of the perfectly soddened ground, not 
ten inches off, that if held to the fire they would 
steam like a copper for a good half hour. I always 
imagined that after an attempt to dry them at the 
fire, they felt thrice as wet as otherwise. Every 
thing was just as usual when we went to bed; the 
book I had been reading by the light of the fire 
after I had lain down, I had deposited on the edge 
of the planks at my side; I went to sleep with my 
eyes fixed on the fire, to a lullaby I had got pretty 
well used to,_R ——’s composed bass snore. The 
day had been sunny, and the night was temperate 
and still; there was, in short, no indication whatever 
where we were of falling weather. Some such, 
however, there must have been somewhere, for 
about an hour after midnight I was disturbed by 
R—— shaking me, and felt on the instant of waking 
a most unforgetable sensation—I felt as if I were 
lying stretched on a cold dungheap. Wide awake 
in a moment, I could see by the light of a small 
flame that was still playing about an elevated part 
of the wood at the fire, water in the hut and out of 
the hut. Before I could take a second look, my 
mate jumped over me and was in it nearly knee- 
deep and wading out of the hut. No sooner was 
he there than he put his head in again, shouting, 
* Be alive, mate; it is coming down as hard as it 
can come; it will be over our heads in half an hour.’ 
Out I sprang; my shoes were gone; I had left 
them at the front of the hut, and probably they 
had floated off among the very first things, my straw 
hat also bearing them company. My clothes were 
safe, for I had put them under my head—they are the 
bushman’s pillow; but they were so wet that putting 
them on was like getting in among the clothes in a 
washing tub. By this time our little remnant of fire 
was nearly gone: R. , who was more used to 
such adventures than I, had floated up to the hut 
a very large flat plank of cedar, which, green as it 
may be, always swims well; and on it he placed the 
little live charcoal that remained, freshening and 
feeding it with some dry stuff from the roof of the 
hut. By his direction, I waded across to the pit, 
and drawing the saw, which the torrent was already 
sweeping against and bending, out of the cut, I 
hung it up, and the cross-cut saw with it, as high 
in a tree as I could reach, to be fetched at our 
leisure. Our remaining provisions being on ‘the 
ground were all spoiled, we knew; but the blankets 
we got out; the bed we left, for it was of wool, and 








wet as it was would have sunk us. Drawing our 


plank up to a tree we got on it, sitting with the fire 
between us; the current was so strong, even amidst 
the thick brush where we were, that it was all we 
could do together to hold on toa sapling apiece, and 
to keep our plank from being swept away. Where 
we were no dead timber of any size could be swept 
against us; but we could hear it striking together, 
and grinding and crashing in the river a few yards 
off. The little light we had dazzled our eyes so that 
the sky seemed a vast dark void. The rats swam 
boldly up and got on the plank with us, and numbers 
of spiders and centipedes, guided no doubt by the 
fire, were crawling in all directions over both us and 
it. In this state we had to continue at least three 
good hours; then day began to dawn. We knew we 
were rising by getting more and more near the 
branches, but we had no notion how deep the water 
had become around us, Our fire was out for want 
of fuel; and as the deep obscurity of the brush 
began to be dissolved by the dawn, we could discern 
no vestige of our hut; and presently, when the light 
so far increased that we could see as far as the pit, 
we discovered that the water was up to the bottom 
of the log that was on, so that there was about 6} 
feet depth. Although it was now light we were 
nearly as bad off as ever. The sounds of such a 
deluge in the night, in the midst of the brush, are 
certainly cowing to the spirits; but one knows so 
well that the danger, except from actual drowning, is 
next to nothing; and there are such plentiful means 
for escaping by getting up the trees, that after all it 
makes no very serious impression. The loneliness 
and fear of starving were what most affected me: we 
could not tell but it might last for many days; and 
as long as it lasted there seemed no hope of getting 
across the river. On this side we were so surrounded 
by brush, that any attempt to get our plank through 
to the high ground was out of the question, and it 
was much too deep to wade. The raw chilly air of 
the morning and the water together made me shiver 
until I was quite sick, and my mate was not much 
better. We both of us felt that to continue exposed 
thus, without food, would soon wear us out, so that 
we should not be able to make an effort to save our- 
selves by swimming the river. In this undecided 
and helpless state we passed the time until nearly 
noon, the water rising higher and higher. A thought 
struck me at last, that the overhanging boughs of the 
trees on opposite sides of the river meeting in the 
middle, we might, by holding on to them, prevent 
ourselves from being swept away whilst we floated 
our plank across; and then about 100 yards would 
bring us across the flat on the other side, which was 
of forest timber, not brush, to the foot of the range. 
This, as my mate suggested, was all very well until 
we came to be across the river, but then we should 
be worse than ever, The stream was so strong on the 
forest land, and the trees so far apart, that we should 
neither be able to paddle across nor pull ourselves 
on by hand from tree to tree. All this was clearly 
but too true; what to do we knew not; but we con- 
cluded the chance was better on the other side than 
where we were; so, as far as we could, we put our 
plan into execution, which was a matter of very 
little difficulty. What followed has been a memento 
to me ever since never to despair. The inundated 
flat at the part where we reached it was several 
hundred feet wide, but we immediately noticed that 
about a quarter of a mile farther down there was a 
creek with trees all along it running from a gap in 
the range to the river. Letting ourselves down the 
edge of the river from tree to tree, we then made 
our way up the creek in the same manner, and 
reached the high land as heartily pleased with our 
escape as men could be; but so tired of the uneasy 
saddle on which we had now been for many hours, 
and our legs so benumbed, that we actually could 
not stand on them, but crawled up the range to 
the high road on our knees. I was not well for 
years afterwards; indeed, I attribute to the wet 
and cold of this night an illness I had long sub- 
sequently.” 

The above passages are extracted merely as 
specimens of our author’s unaffected manner 
of narration. We may, perhaps, draw on the 
second half of his ‘ Recollections’ for further 
pictures :—should this, however, not happen, 
we believe that enough has been said to recom- 





mend readers of more classes than one to lok 
at the book for themselves. 





Cicero, a Drama. By the Author of Moi’, 

State Trials.’ Simpkin & Co. 

Ir is an ungrateful task to say of a bog 
which evinces much research, labour ang te 
lent—that we have been disappointed jy it 
perusal. We feel also more than commons, 
luctance to record such a verdict against » 
author who has ote given unquestionable 
evidences of the poetical faculty. 

Not that ‘Cicero’ is without its merits, It 
reveals in no instance the depth of dramaty 
insight and vividness of dramatic 
which were displayed in the ‘ State Trials,’ 
while possessing something of the passi 
vigour which marked that volume, excels it i 
elaborate wealth of description. It is measured 
by its argument, that we regard the 
attempt as a failure. The very name of Cicero 
suggests an ideal not easily to be realized. The 
soldier, the magistrate, the orator, the philoso. 
pher—the contemporary of Pompey, 

rutus and Anthony, in the web of whose fate 
his own was inwoven—the various aspects of hig 
life and the interest of its story constitute 
theme as arduous as it is exciting. But in the 
present instance the author has imme 
enhanced his difficulty by the addition to his ti 
‘ Cicero’ of two words—‘ A Drama.’ 

Without waiting to object to the caprice that 
gives to a narrative poem in heroic verse a 
name exclusively applied to a distinct form of 
composition, we are bound to state that of all 
the qualities indicated in these pages the dre 
matic one is the least conspicuous. That trans- 
lation of the poet’s being into the nature of his 
various sory pay the drama implies— 
might indeed find an adequate scope in a work 
of which Cicero should be the hero. The con- 
trast exhibited between his standard of morals 
and his personal weakness,—between the im 
pulse that led him to feel with Pompey and the 
selfishness that made him succumb to Casar— 
the craven fears that often caused him toshrink 
from the utterance of his conviction, and the 
enthusiasm of genius which when his lips were 
once unsealed exalted him over those very fears 
—between the virulence of his public animosi 
and the placid tenderness of his secluded phi- 
losophy—presents one of those enigmas which 
it is the province of the highest dramatic art to 
interpret. A design of this kind is but poorly 
substituted by a work which makes no attempt 
to develop the inner life of the orator,—and 
which has been chiefly composed for the pur 
pose of paraphrasing the second = 
against Anthony. For the oration itself, 
the various transitions which in prose read like 
natural passion dwindle into mere ingenuity in 
heroic verse, we are willing to confess that 
the rendering possesses as much of the spirit of 
the original as could have been conve 
through such a medium. Still, reverting t 
that dramatic position which the author has as- 
sumed, we must esteem it a fault that he has 
selected as the highest expression of Cicero's 
greatness an oration which, although studiously 
prepared, he was too prudent to deliver. 

In this, as in his a the power of 
spoken words seems to have fascin : 
Stent mind. But in the present work his 
capacity has been limited by the nature of his 
theme. The book before us, though occasionally 
passing the boundary that divides eloquence 
from poetry, partakes much more largely of the 
former element. The effects are generally pro 
duced by accumulation and labour; of 
poetry, on the other hand, are spontaneous @ 
immediate. The fire of eloquence is pe 
from friction ; that of poetry is elemental 
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Eloquence climbs to its eminence 

; poetry moves its wing—and is on 
summit ! 

 ~ first eighty pages of ‘Cicero’ will aptly 

what we mean by rhetorical poetry. 

Although there is a certain strength which 


t always visible, we meet with 
ares which ioe singly would delight 
« 42 nish. Elaboration and repetition have 
heen chiefly relied on. But the writer’s ardour 
kindles as he proceeds; and in the book entitled 
«Pulvia” he rises to assionate and truthful 


dineation. Fulvia, who awaits the return of 


Anthony, is thus introduced :-— 


waited, in her bower withdrawn; 
pn piazza joined the garden’s lawn, 
piers of gems inlaid and ivory sawn, 
garniture of gold, and tapestry like the dawn. 
Listening she rose—august of height and mould, 
With sun-bright eyes, and eyebrows straight and bold; 
Of faultless favour, forehead broad and brent, 
And mouth arched sharply as a bow unbent; 
Inamber robe, with clasp and collar gemmed, 
hair wreathed high in braids as diademed. 
her smile could fascinate the sight, 
Voice charm the ear, and wit the soul delight, 
Though skilled high arts of loom and lyre to use, 
in letters, cherished by the muse, 
And born to bend all fortunes to her own, 
with grace to illustrate a throne ; 
traits mixed of passions ill restrained, 
Too early tasted, and too deeply drained : 
love had lived but fled ere youth away, 
And Jost, that later lurked, had lost its sway, 
Till powers no limit checked, no licence cloyed, 
Ambition, pride, and vengeance filled the void. 
¥et courage high and vigour marked her air, 
The elastic bough and buoyant surge were there, 
lasuriant summer's bloom, and moon's refulgent glare. 
Her hatred of that Cicero before whom her 
love had once humbled itself in vain is expressed 
in language which, though fierce and audacious, 
is appropriate to her character and situation. 
She urges Anthony to vengeance :— 
“ Hail, who has come with destinies to deal! 
How leaped my heart to hear their clarion peal! 
Come, armed for vengeance human and divine, 
Whose pean riots through my veins like wine ; 
Come, as beseems thy rank, thy race behoves, 
Consul of Rome, Alcides’ son and Jove’s : 
To sweep assassins from the earth they stain, 
Reseize the rod their victim spared in vain, 
Scare dotard senates, scourge the dastard throngs, 
And still the wretch that babbles of their wrongs : 
That bird obscene who waits till vultures prey, 
To insult o’er quarry he could ne'er purvey; 
As though the lion died for daws to clang, 
And Cesar fell that Tullius might barangue. 


“Ye, whom his voice, like yon morasses’ breath, 
Beguiled to slumbers that betrayed to death, 

Whom now the mongrel flattered, now assailed, 

Gbashed when be dared, and slavered when he quailed ; 
Ye, with whose blood his bragzart lips are brim, 

Ye, whom he ne’er forgave for pardoning him, 

But loathed in life, and outraged on the bier; 

Oh Julius, Clodius, Lentulus, be near! 

For vengeance long dissembled dares the light, 

And clamours as a noontide storm to smite. 


“Orneeds Antonius cause to goad his hate? 
Orhopes be better than his stepsire’s fate ? 
For Clodius had a grave—whose blood was poured 
To dew the dust on roads his fathers floored ; 
But Lentulus hung down the felon stairs, 
Till searce thy mother bribed Terentia’s prayers, 
When Catiline’s intrigues were made a noose 
To throttle every foe her lord would lose. 
Or can that juggler’s prate thy heart cajole? 
Can words, that taint our speech, corrupt thy soul ? 
Has phrase the assassins who usurp contemn 
Seduced thy reason and transferred to them ? 
Aud Greece with amnesty made Rome amends 
For empire lost, and thee for murdered friends ? 
is, whose —_ +a different leaven. 
ear, us, from thy star in heaven ! 
Clodius, and Lentulus, attest in hell !— 
These hands shall grasp the dagger all repel: 
Though Gods and men abandon you, I rest; 
Flag daily sun pursues the west, 
= follow your revenge, nor spare nor turn, 
each assassin’s head is mine to spurn.” 
a she stamped, with voice as torrents run, 
he es ap meet we to the sun, 

4s earth were opening at her feet, 

And face the dying and the dead to greet. 


The harangue of Fulvia is good throughout ; 
aud we-regret that it should have been marred 
by those _cecentricities, both of rhyme and 
wer which startle us in almost every page. 

departure from the general structure of the 
fac se is permissible unless the change 
We € more vividly the — to be represented. 
can discern no such apology in the present 


instance. As an example of these whims of 
versification we quote the following lines; in 
which Fulvia recalls the harangue of Anthony 
on Czesar’s death :— 


And—* Jove !"—he cried, with face to heaven addressed, 

And hand uplift—** Hear, Jove, and Gods attest ! 

**] too swore homage, and would shun the curse: 

But Rome defies it—oh may fate reverse ! 

Who dares impugn the peace her senates nurse ? 

War would from earth their every trace absterse, 

As dust winds dissipate or waves immerse, 

Let us our sorrows, as we can, coerce. 

For what remains except to gaze upon that hearse ? 

Gaze, and forget what stains this sacred robe asperse, 

Whose daggers made its thirty rents, and whom they dared 
to pierce.” 


Of kindred excellence to the scene between 
Anthony and Fulvia is the episode of the 
slaves Philo and Timna his sister. In deny- 
ing our columns an extract from their inter- 
view, we resist a temptation. The union of 
grace with passion by which this portion of the 
work is characterized, imparts to it a peculiar 
charm. But we prefer to conclude with the 
following description of Cicero’s eloquence, as 
more immediately connected with the subject of 
the poem.— 


Antonius ceased at once and Tullius rose. 

While mingled murmurs burst from friends and foes, 
As when a swelling stream breaks up, which winter froze, 
And, as when glaciers strike an isle sublime, 

Climb round its base, and crumble where they climb, 
So Tullius towered, while hostile clamours swelled, 
And friendly hands had dragged him down and held, 
But stern his glance rebuked their idle cares, 

And raised to loftier fates than his or theirs. 

Forth from his friends a single stride he trod, 

Then turned, and faced the Consul, and the God. 
And then rose cheers, not many, nor elate, 

But heaved from hearts devoted to his fate. 

And though, save these, and some of adverse will, 

At first the senate listened pale and still, 

Part from distrust, but more from fear’s control ; 
While yet he checked the sallies of his soul, 

As on a chariot yoked to coursers seven; 

Yet when wheels bounded, as from earth to heaven, 
And soared, with loosened reins, a blazing star, 

And trailed all after, captives to his car: 

When, rapt with power of more than mortal tone, 
He pierced each soul and planted there his own; 
Wielding right reason as a monarch’s rod, 

And passion’s torch as kindled of a God: 

Then seemed the fasces at his feet to bow, 

A crown of flame seemed seated on his brow, 
Seemed, as the spirit that directs the storm, 
Transferred to him, forsook the idol’s form, 

And wide and wider circling cheers ‘gan swell, 

As foams a fountain from a deep dug well, 

Till each aisle caught it, till the Camorous cell, 
Portal and porch, each gradient parallel, 

Terrace, and hill, and Rome, sent up a multitudinous yell. 
Each soldier shrunk, as though his arm were maimed ; 
Their swords fell blunted, and their visage shamed ; 
As slinks the mountain wolf a wizard’s spe!l has tamed. 
And not a hand more dared have risen for force, 

To still or stem that torrent of discourse, 

Than dares the brute with man’s artillery vie, 

Or man with God’s, when thunder shakes the sky. 


This is full of spirit and variety ; and presents 
a picture which, though too flattering to the 
original, undoubtedly evinces ability in the 
artist. This last extract, and the previous 
ones selected for commendation, intimate a 
power on the author's part to grapple with his 
subject which makes us the more regret that he 
has not chosen to exert it. 
contemplated a design much more extensive 
than he has realized : — and, indeed, hints that his 
labour is not yet concluded. These facts may 
justify us in still expecting from him a noble 
and complete poem ;—but cannot, of course, 
modify our judgment of his present perform- 
ance. 





A Voyage of Discovery and Research in the 
Southern and Antarctic Regions, during the 
Years 1839—43. By Captain Sir James 
Clark Ross, R.N. 2 vols. 

[Second Notice.] 
In a subsequent cruise in the same frozen waters, 


severely tried. Here is a gale in the “pack,” 
which will give a good idea of “ the dangers of 
the sea.” The time employed, as the drama- 
tists would say, is twenty-eight hours.— 

“To prevent the ships separating during the fog, 





He seems to have | 


the timbers of the Erebus and Terror were | 


ice which we had between them as a fender, and with 
a reduced amount of sail on them, we made some 
way through the pack : as we advanced in this novel 
mode to the south-west, we found the ice became 
more open, and the westerly swell increasing as the 
wind veered to the N.W. at midnight, we found it 
impossible any longer to hold on by the floe piece. 
All our hawsers breaking in succession, we made sail 
on the ships, and kept company during the thick fog 
by firing guns, and by means of the usual signals : 
under the shelter of a berg of nearly a mile in dia- 
meter, we dodged about during the whole day, waiting 
for clear weather, that we might select the best lead 
through the dispersing pack; but at 9 p.m. the wind 
suddenly freshened to a violent gale from the north- 
ward, compelling us to reduce our sails to a close 
reefed main-top-sail and storm stay-sails: the sea 
quickly rising to a fearful height, breaking over the 
loftiest bergs, we were unable any longer to hold our 
ground, but were driven into the heavy pack under 
ourlee. Soon after midnight our ships were involved 
in an ocean of rolling fragments of ice, hard as float- 
ing rocks of granite, which were dashed against them 
by the waves with so much violence that their masts 
quivered as if they would fall at every successive blow; 
and the destruction of the ships seemed inevitable 
from the tremendous shocks they received. By 
backing and filling the sails, we endeayoured to avoid 
collision with the larger masses; but this was not 
always possible: in the early part of the storm, the 
rudder of the Erebus was so much damaged as to be 
no longer of any use; and about the same time I was 
informed by signal that the Terror’s was completely 
destroyed, and nearly torn away from the stern-post. 
We had hoped that, as we drifted deeper into the 
pack, we should get beyond the reach of the tempest; 
but in this we were mistaken. Hour passed away 
after hour without the least mitigation of the awful 
circumstances in which we were placed. Indeed, there 
seemed to be but little probability of our ships holding 
together much longer, so frequent and violent were 
the shocks they sustained. The loud crashing noise 
of the straining and working of the timbers and decks, 
as she was driven against some of the heavier pieces, 
which all the activity and exertions of our people could 
not prevent, was sufficient to fill the stoutest heart, 
that was not supported by trust in Him who controls 
all events, with dismay. * * At 2 p.m. the storm 
gained its height, when the barometer stood at 28°40 
inches, and after that time began to rise. Although 
we had been forced many miles deeper into the pack, 
we could not perceive that the swell had at all sub- 
sided, our ships still rolling and groaning amidst the 
heavy fragments of crushing bergs, over which the 
ocean rolled its mountainous waves, throwing huge 
masses one upon another, and then again burying them 
deep beneath its foaming waters, dashing and grinding 
them together with fearful violence. The awful 
grandeur of such a scene can neither be imagined nor 
described, far less can the feelings of those who wit- 
nessed it be understood. Ea-h of ussecured our hold, 
waiting the issue with resignation to the will of Him 
who alone could preserve us, and bring us safely 
through this extreme danger; watching with breath- 
less anxiety the effect of each succeeding collision, 

and the vibrations of the tottering masts, expecting 
| every moment to see them give way without our having 

the power to make an effort to save them, Although 

the force of the wind had somewhat diminished by 4 

P.M., yet the squalls came on with unabated violence, 

laying the ship over on her broadside, and threatening 
| to blow the storm sails to pieces: fortunately they 
| were quite new, or they never could have withstood 

such terrific gusts. At this time the Terror was so 

close to us, that when she rose to the top of one wave, 

the Erebus was on the top of that next to leeward 
| of her; the deep chasm between them filled with 

heavy rolling masses; and as the ships descended into 
| the hollow between the waves, the main-top-sail yard 

of each could be seen just level with the crest of the 
| intervening wave, from the deck of the other: from 
this, some idea may be formed of the height of the 
waves, as well as of the perilous situation of our ships. 
The night now began to draw in, and cast its gloomy 
mantle over the appalling scene, rendering our con- 
dition, if possible, more hopeless and helpless than 
| before; but at midnight, the snow, which had been 

falling thickly for several hours, cleared away, as the 








it was necessary to keep fast to the heavy piece of , wind suddenly shifted to the westward and the swell 
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began to subside; and although the shocks our ships 
stil] sustained were such that must have destroyed 
any ordinary vessel in less than five minutes, yet they 
were feeble compared with those to which we had 
been exposed, and our minds became more at ease 
for their ultimate safety. During the darkness of 
night and the thick weather, we had been carried 
through a chain of bergs which were seen in the 
morning considerably towindward, and which served to 
keep off the heavy pressure of the pack, sothat wefound 
the ice much more open, and I was enabled to make 
‘my way in one of our boats to the Terror, about whose 
condition I was most anxious, for I was aware that 
her damages were of a much more serious nature than 
those of the Erebus, notwithstanding the skilful and 
seamanlike manner in which she had been managed, 
and by which she maintained her appointed station 
throughout the gale. I found that her rudder was 
completely broken to pieces, and the fastenings to the 
stern-post so much strained and twisted, that it would 
be very difficult to get the spare rudder, with which 
we were fortunately provided, fitted so as to be useful, 
and could only be done, if at all, under very favour- 
~able circumstances. The other damages she had sus- 
stained were of less consequence; and it was as great 
& satisfaction as it has ever since heen a source of 
astonishment to us to find that, after so many hours 
of constant and violent thumping, both the vessels 
were nearly as tight as they were before the gale. We 
can only ascribe this to the admirable manner in which 
they had been fortified for the service, and to our 
having their holds so stowed as to form a solid mass 
throughout.” 

The visit to the Falkland Islands contains a 
graphic description of hunting the wild bull— 
contributed by one of the officers of the Ex- 
pedition ; with the cruel incidents which every- 
where attend the Hunt redeemed by the necessity 
in which the party were of securing food.— 

“ After a wet and a weary pull of three hours, 
which carried us no more than as many miles, we 
approached the hunting grounds on the western shores 
of St. Salvador Bay. There we descried, through 
the drizzling sleet, a herd of some fifteen cattle ona 
point of land; a sight which put us all into excellent 
spirits. The dogs were immediately seized, and held 
down in the bottom of the boat; for their habit is, 
even on scenting the animals, to plunge into the 
water, and by giving tongue, frighten the game far 
away before the party can reach the shore. The 
men were all eagerness, stripping to their Guernsey 
frocks and trowsers, each slinging a sharp knife round 
his waist. My companion and I loaded our rifles, 
knowing that for new hands to keep up with the run- 
ners was impossible ; and that our only chance of 
glory lay in having a long shot at some pugnacious 
bull or fleeing cow, which, inglorious as it may 
sound, is no more so in reality than if the game 
were a deer, and infinitely less than if a hare or bird. 
Before, however, detailing the incidents of this parti- 
«ular chase, I may give an outline of the general 
features of a cattle-hunt, as pursued by our seamen, 
which differs considerably from that of the Gauchoes; 
and most prominently in not involving those revolt- 
ing cruelties which the latter practise, sometimes 
“heedlessly, but oftener to gratify a childish revenge 
for the toil incident on a hard hour's or day's work, 
and not seldom out of mere wanton wickedness. 
Horses and lassos we never used: strong dogs and 
nimble feet being all that are absolutely required; 
though a couple of rifles are generally necessary; for 
the bulls attain a size and ferocity of which we had 
previously little idea, and they sometimes gallantly 
defend the herd. The dogs were of no particular 
breed; they were powerfully built and flect, appearing 
to have more of the Spanish pointer than any other 
dlood in them: a cross of the Newfoundland, mastiff, 
bull-dog, and even coach-dog, was sufficiently ob- 
vious in one or other of the best. All were very 
courageous; and new ones introduced into a good 

ck take instinctively to the habits of the old. It 
is very seldom that they will attack a full-grown bull, 
which is not wonderful, for the old Falkland Islands’ 
* Tauro’ is the largest of its race: its neck is short 
and of prodigious depth. The skin of one we killed 
was upwards of two inches in thickness, and its head 
half as large again as that of an ordinary bull: they 
are generally black, have a noble carriage, and are 


possessed of indomitable courage and untameable 
ferocity. Specimens of these dimensions are, how- 
ever, rare and do not mix with the other cattle, 
though sometimes attendingthem. More frequently 
they are seen solitary on the hills, with erect crests 
and distended nostrils, looking defiance at the passing 
traveller, and sometimes flying at him unprovoked ; 
when he must betake himself to a bog, a ‘stream of 
stones,’ or cliff. Should no such refuge be nigh, the 
last resource is (as I am told by those whom I be- 
lieve to have practised the ruse), to drop suddenly on 
the ground; when the bull starts aside from the un- 
wonted obstacle in its path and pursues its onward 
course. When provoked and infuriated on open 
ground there is no escape even thus: the brave 
gunner of the Erebus was struck down and the 
turf torn up in furrows on each side of his body by 
the diverging horns of a wounded and maddened 
bull; and my friend Capt. Sullivan bears the mark 
of a wound on his head which he received under 
precisely similar circumstances: in both these in- 
stances the animals were providentially shot be- 
fore returning to gore. The cows are of the size 
of the ordinary Ayrshire stock: they invariably 
flee man, and seldom offer any effectual resist- 
ance to the dogs. They herd, with the young 
bulls and heifers, in numbers of ten to thirty, 
roaming more or less, but particularly attach- 
ing themselves to tussock grounds. Those who 
know cattle in our parks only, or even on the hills 
of Scotland, can form no idea of their speed and 
strength; and we found that it took three powerful 
dogs to ‘ moor’ (as our sailors term it) one full-grown 
cow. The plan of attack is very simple: the object 
is to take as many animals out of one herd as pos- 
sible. We had only dogs enough to hold one cow 
at a time, which is despatched by the hunter before 
the same dogs are free to follow the herd and 
detain another. Hence speed is the first requisite 
for this kind of chase. Shooting forms no part of 
the hunter’s duty; as it is evident that he must be 
wholly disencumbered for running. Though stalking 
down and shooting the cattle (thus adding to the 
commissariat by powder and ball) is both exciting and 
advantageous, still the rifle-man is comparatively an 
idler, except in the case of an attack from the bulls; 
for he can only secure one or two, according to the 
number of his barrels, at the opening of the hunt; 
whilst the runner must keep on as long as there is a 
possibility of the dogs overtaking even a heifer. To 
resume the narrative: the sagacious dogs showed, 
by their eager looks and panting, that they under- 
stood the cause of and partook in our excitement, 
and were with great difficulty held down. We 
landed on the point, screened from the herd, and 
cautiously wound round a hill; till we were opened 
to the view of fifteen fine cows, young bulls, and hei- 
fers, which threw their tails into the air, and, with an 
awkward bound and fling up of their heels, set off 
for the interior at a pace of which I hardly thought 
cattle capable. The dogs, already loose, sprang after 
and overtook them in a quarter of a mile. The run- 
ners of the party, in light shoes, long accustomed to 
the exercise, flew rather than ran in their wake; 
whilst my companion and self, each equipped with 
heavy erdnance rifle, cartouch-box, ammunition and 
accoutrements, pea jacket, fishermen’s boots and 
sou’-wester, took long shots (of about 300 yards), to 
the imminent danger of the runners, and then floun- 
dering along over balsam-bogs, tussock clumps, and 
‘diddle-dee’ bushes, arrived thoroughly blown at the 
top of a hill immediately overlooking the scene of 
action. The herd was hieing off in the distance; all 
but one fine cow which the hounds detained. 
‘Yorke,’ a noble dog, held her by the throat: ‘ La- 

porte,” his scarcely less powerful comrade, had seized 

the middle of the tail; and ‘ anchored’ her, in spite 

of kicks and struggles, which caused him to twist 

round and round as if ona pivot; whilst little ‘ Bully,’ 

a smaller and more mastiff-like dog, had fixed his 

teeth into the poor brute’s tongue, and all were 

mingling their snarls and stifled barks with her pitiful 

moans. It was a most cruel sight; but happily her 

sufferings did not last long. A runner, scarcely less 

fleet than the hounds, was already up with his knife, 

and, quick as lightning, hamstrung both hind-legs : 

she fell with a deep agonised Jow to the ground: he 

sprang to her shoulder like a savage, and before she 

could turn her head to butt plunged the steel into 








her neck; when she rolled over, a dying creaius 
One fierce dog thrust his muzzle into the per 
wound, and the others were already lappi 
blood: they were kicked off with violence, and y 
the men started like the wind after the herd; for » 
short a time did all this take, that the remai 

the cattle werestill in sight. A young bull and heifer 
were in like manner consecutively seized the 
dogs, hamstrung and despatched by these Swittog 
foot men, who then gave up the chase. Th 
cleaned, skinned and quartered the animal last 
with marvellous celerity, and returned to the second. 
each bearing a quarter on his shoulder, its fibre sti] 
quivering, as it appeared, from the effects of the hanj 
run, so abruptly brought to a close.” 

The first view of Cape Horn was i 
of a disenchantment to the expectations of oy 
navigators.— 

“ The poetical descriptions that former navigators 
have given of this celebrated and dreaded promon- 
tory, occasioned us to feel a degree of disappointment 
when we first saw it; for, although it stands promi. 
nently forward, a bold, almost perpendicular head- 
land, in whose outline it requires but little imag; 
tive power to detect the resemblance of a ‘sleep 
lion, facing and braving the southern tempests,’ yet 
it is part only of a small island, and its elevation, not 
exceeding five or six hundred feet, conveys to the 
mind nothing of grandeur. But the day was beaut 
fully fine, so that it is probable we saw this cape of 
terror and tempests under some disadvantage, We 
passed it at 3 p.m., at the distance of about a milk 
and a half, which was as near as we could approach 
it with prudence, by reason of the dangerous rocks 
which lie off to the east and west, and whose black 
points were rendered conspicuous by the white foam 
of the breakers, amongst which numerous seals were 
sporting. ‘There was some snow on the summit of 
the cape, and its sides were clothed with a brownish 
coloured vegetation; beyond it, the shoresof the island 
consisted of black vertical cliffs, with a curiously cleft 
rock at its north-western extreme. As we stood across 
the Bay of St. Francis, we were struck with the wild. 
ness and beauty of the scenery, its numerous islands 
and lofty peaks, more particularly those of Hermite 
Island, whose southern extreme forms the bold per- 
pendicular promontory called Cape Spencer.” 


Some further remarks on the same subject 
are worth transcribing.— 


“ This sketch of the botany of a country long and 
undeservedly considered the most inhospitable, if 
not the most barren, in the world, may be concluded 
by the remark, that, however credible in themselves 
are the reports of voyagers, they ought in fairness to 
be considered in connexion with the impressions to 
which the previous events of their several voyages 
are likely to have given rise. For instance, we, who 
had lately explored a more boisterous ocean, and 
had visited incomparably bleaker coasts, could find 
charms in the wild woodland scenery, secluded bays, 
precipitous mountains, and interesting vegetation of 
of Tierra del Fuego, which even its gales and snow- 
storms were insufficient to dispel ; for, terrible asthe 
war of elements here is, we were in a measure shel- 
tered from its fury, Far different was the aspect the 
country must have worn in the eyes of Cook, Banks, 
and Solander! They had recently quitted the mag- 
nificent bay of Rio de Janeiro, its fervid sun and 
glowing vegetation. Anson, again, with his reduced 
company, palsied by scurvy and other diseases, 
could have little dreamt of the snug harbours 
abundance of antiscorbutic diet, which here offered 
both shelter to his shattered vessels, and the means 
of recruiting the health of his crew. The naturalist 
who first visited the Fuegian shores felt probably 
only disappointment when recognising the 
general and representative species of his European 
home: he would naturally infer, with a correspond- 
ing diminution of interest, that analogous ; 
produce an analogous vegetation in opposite hemi- 
spheres. Experience has proved the fallacy of such 
a conclusion; and accordingly the Flora of Fi 
claims an additional and peculiar charm, = 
being the only region south of the tropics where 
botany of our temperate zone is, as it were, Te| 
to a very considerable extent.” 


There is no improvement, however, on the 
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reports respecting the inhabitants of 
Tierra del Fuego.— 
# During our stay in St. Martin's Cove, we had fre- 
t visits from the natives: they came in small 
os. and always took up their quarters in the wig- 
sam at the head of the Cove, which seemed to be a 
kind of joint property. It was a most miserable 
shelter from the inclement weather of this period 
@ the year; but so inured to it are these people, that 
it was not unusual to see them walking knee-deep 
in the snow on some of the bitterest days, without any 
covering beyond a small otter skin over the shoulders, 
reaching about half way down the back. The Fue- 
‘ans are truly described as the most abject and mise- 
mble race of human beings. ‘The Esquimaux of the 
northern regions are as far superior to them in intel- 
‘ence and civilization as are the New Zealanders of 
the southern hemisphere ; and even the barbarous in- 
habitants of the interior of Australasia live in a state | 
of comparative comfort. * * They are admirable 
nimies, and were fond of the company of our people, 
inging and dancing with them, and entering into every 
Kind of fun, for which seamen are so famous; and it 
was both amusing and interesting to witness their at- 
tempts to repeat the words and tunes of their songs, | 
which they accomplished with a wonderful degree of | 
facility. * * The Fuegian men are of smaller stature | 
than their northern prototypes, the Esquimaux. The 
average height of six of them scarcely exceeded five 
feet. They are an indolent race, throwing the labour 
of paddling the canoes and collecting shell-fish upon 
the women. Their conduct throughout the whole of 
our stay was peaceable and inoffensive, and their 
cheerfulness and good temper rendered their presence 
le to us rather than otherwise; and from the 
number of useful presents they received, in the shape 
of knives, axes, saws, and all kinds of carpenter's tools, 
fishing-lines, hooks, and a great variety of other ar- 
ticles, I trust our visit will not have been without 
considerable benefit to them.” 


With some remarks of Sir James Ross on the 
propriety of our having a naval force at Sydney 
we must bring our extracts to a close.— 


“The want of a sufficient naval force for the pro- 
tection of the numerous colonies that Great Britain 
has recently established in this quarter of the world, 
has been a just cause of complaint, and has occasioned 
pressing representations on the subject to the home 
government by the successive governors, but without 
any effect. Indeed, it is difficult, almost impossible, 
to keep the colonies regularly visited by ships from 
the East India station, to which they at present 
belong,and which is too remote to admit of provision 
being made for the many contingencies that arise. 
Itis therefore desirable that a distinct naval command 
should be formed, and consist of several ships. Sydney 
should be the head-quarters of the commodore of the 
squadron, and the vessels belonging to it might be 
sent to each of the other colonies in turn, and by 
maintainingazealous and cordial co-operation between 
the naval force and the respective governments, 
Inspire a feeling of security and confidence amongst 
the settlers, and prevent hostile attacks from the 
natives, One of the vessels should occasionally visit 
the Friendly, Society, and Feejee Islands, for the 
encouragement and protection of British subjects 
engaged in commercial pursuits, and for the purpose 
of strengthening the now existing friendly disposition 
of their inhabitants towards Great Britain. Frequent 
disputes occur between the masters and crews of 
whaling and other merchant ships in those remote 
Tegions, wherean appeal to the captain of a man-of-war 
Would be generally more effectual, and more satisfac- 
tory to both parties, than the interference of the civil 
authority, for which seamen, in general, have very 

Tespect or fear, especially in the newly-established 
where there is seldom sufficient power to 

enforee the laws, and where there is usually a great 
dislike to meddle in nautical matters, which are 
generally but little understood. In the various groups 
of islands of the Pacific, mutinies, piracies, and other 


| proceedings are but of too frequent oceur- 
Tence, to the degradation of our national character, 
Which even the expected arrival of a man-of-war 
Would sometimes prevent, and her presence would 
aa" check or rectify such reprehensible irregula- 
times 


In the course of our voyage, I had several 


master and the crew of merchant vessels, and restore 
harmony and good feeling, which could not have been 
accomplished by any other means, although, be it 
remembered, I had no legal authority to interfere 
beyond giving my advice to the parties concerned, 
except only in extreme cases; but by pointing out 
the consequences that would result to them, and the 
penalties to which they were rendering themselves 
liable by their improper proceedings, I always accom- 
plished my object.” 

Having tried ineffectually for soundings in 
quiet waters with 4,600 fathoms of line, and 
assigning the position of the South Magnetic 
Pole in 75° 5’ South and longitude 154° 8’ East, 
or about 2° 30’ south of its place as computed 
by M. Gauss, the voyagers returned to England 
on the 2nd of September, 1843. Here, then, 
we leave them,—and close two useful and agree- 
able volumes. 








Fortescue; a Novel. By James Sheridan Knowles. 
3 vols: —We had so recently an occasion of describing 
the general characteristics of Mr. Sheridan Knowles 
as a writer of prose [ante, p. 223], and are so con- 
vinced of the inferiority of * Fortescue’ to ‘ George 
Lovell,’ that we are glad to be spared entering on 
such a “ twice-told tale,” in every sense of the word, 
as the republication before us. ‘ Fortescue’ has 
already appeared, week by week, in a contemporary’s 
columns; and possibly the bit-by-bit manner of work- 
ing could operate more unfavourably on no one than 
on Mr. Sheridan Knowles. But his forte, after all, 
not novel- writing. 

Harry Bondevile; or, the Spirit of the Poor, A 
Christmas Story. By aCountry Gentleman. Counting | 
the Ghost which lessoned Scrooge into beneficence 
(the founder of the large family of Christmas ghosts) 
as “pure spirit?—the Phantom who shows Mr. 
Harry Bondevile up and down this vale of tears is 
butspirit and water : —of the weakest possible quality. 
Small good is to be expected from sentimentality in 
such an attenuated form as this: since even for its 
fast-day reading, the world has a right to expect 
something stronger :—how much more so at holiday- 
time? 

The Manual Formation and Early Origin of Hebrew | 
Letters and Points. By W.H. Crook, L.L.D.—Dr. 
Crook’s theory is, in itself, improbable ; and it derives 
no strength from the form in which it has been ex- 
pounded. 

Free Thoughts on Protestant Matters. By the 
Rev. T. D. Gregg.—The author pronounces Sir 
Robert Peel to be a traitor,—Sir C. Napier a coward, 
—the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay a blockhead,— 
Archbishop Whately a persecutor,— and nearly 
every distinguished person in Church and State a 
renegade to principle. The only salvation for the 
empire is to be found, he thinks, in giving to him, 
the said Rev. T. D. Gregg, power to extirpate popery 
in Ireland by the joint agency of Bibles and bayonets. 
We have nothing to say to such a writer; but if he 
has any friends, we think they should consult his phy- 
sician. 

The Domestic Sanctuary. By Benjamin Clark.— 
Pious meditations—or rather what profess to be such 
—with doggrel verses for every day in the year, are 
here collected by Mr. Benjamin Clark, the author of 
‘A Guide to Kensal Green Cemetery.” 

A Voice in the Wilderness.—_Nowhere but in the 
wilderness should such a voice of Pharisaic asceti- 
cism-be raised. Ina civilized land such a display of 
arrogance and ignorance on sacred subjects is not to 
be endured. 

The World and its Creator. By F. A. Head.—A 
gentleman who discusses the integrity of the original 
text of the Pentateuch, and at the same time shows 
that he neither has read nor can read a single syllable 
of it, is beyond the pale of criticism. 

The Novitiate ; or, the Jesuit in Training —We 
have made up our minds not to review this work : 
—and now that it has reached a second edition, will 
just give as our reason that the author's statements 
cf facts have not been authenticated by external 
evidence, and the internal evidence is far from being 








Occasion to put matters to rights between the 


A Treatise on Railway Surveying and Levelling. 
By J. Quested._Well printed and intelligible. 

Familiar Illustrations of Assurance. By W. E. 
Hillman —Another popular exposition; the pecu- 
liarity of which is, that it brings the principles and 
usual practice of fire and marine insurance into the 
same work with those of life assurance. 

A Table of Simple Interest. By D. Allester.—We 
are glad of every indication that decimals are making 
their way in the commercial world. We say the 
same thing of another work of the same author, 
Decimal Dividend Tables; which any one who is up 
to decimal fractions would find useful in many things 
besides the calculation of dividends. 

Willich’s Interest Tables for the use of Savings 
Banks.—Tables to facilitate interest at sevenpence in 
the pound. 

The Poor Man's Hand-Book of the New Poor Law. 
The Whole Art of Chess and Draughts. The Vade 
Mecum of Fly-Fishing. By G. P. R. Pulman.—Of 
each of these little works the title sufficiently sug- 
gests the nature. 

Spelling by Dictation: a Series of Progressive 
Exercises on English Orthography, §c. By Alex. J. 
D. D’Orzey.—Is it usual for boys to learn to spell 
after they have learnt to write? Not on this side the 
Tweed ;—where this little volume will be useless, 

General Principles of Grammar.—This little trea- 
tise (the twelfth of those contained in Mr. Picker- 
ing’s series called ‘Small Books on Great Subjects’) 
contains some good remarks,—to be valued both by 
critic and student. They are, however, much too 
brief. The same charge may, we fear, be brought 
against other volumes of the series. 

The Self-Teaching French Grammar, explained by 
very simple Rules, Numerous Examples, and 22+ 
Exercises. By J. Tourrier.— A volume evincing 
considerable labour—and progressive in its character. 
It is, also, more adapted for mere English learners 
than most others of the class. But the author has 
some fanciful theories of his own, which would be 
better omitted. We see no good to be attained by 
interfering with the long-established definitions of 
grammar. ’ 

The First Twelve Psalms in Hebrew ; and a Gram- 
mar of the Hebrew Language. By the Rev. W. 
Baillie. —The grammatical analysis of the first twelve 
Psalms and the grammar published by Mr. Baillie 
are mainly derived from Bythner; but some useful 
information has been added from other sources— 
especially from Gesenius. 

A Classification of the Sciences. By Geo. Ramsay. 
—A short and meagre set of tables, not holding sub- 
divisions enough to require a genealogical form. An 
author who classifies the sciences ought to know them 
well;—his reader ought to have some means of 
knowing that he does know them ;—and his reviewer 
should put the book by unless the author can show 
the reader that he has such knowledge. 

The School Edition of Pott’s Euclid. By Robert 
Pott, M.A.—When this work appeared two years 
ago we gave it a short but hearty approval. It has 
since been adopted in many public and private schools 
—and has been very successful. The present is a 
school edition; and, containing all that made the 
former work valuable to a beginner, is less than hal 
its price. The selection of problems, made with 
great trouble and care, was, there is primd facie reason 
to believe, unfairly used by a subsequent writer. 

GUIDE BOOKS, 

Rambles about Bath and its Neighbourhood. By 
James Tunstall, M.D.—In spite of Mr. Lockhart’s 
suppositions, it must have been the intuition of 
genius, rather than the experience of Gilsland Wells, 
“some fifty years since,” which gave Sir Walter 
power to describe the Penfeathers, Winterblossoms, 
and Chatterleys who “ illustrated” St. Ronan’s Well. 
Why a certain order of literature and sentiment and 
art should prevail in and about watering-places, is a 
question the answer to which does not come readily. 
Here, in the mean time, is proof “ large as life” 
that the improvement in taste which has reached 
most other guide books spares the Spas till the latest 
possible moment. Lest Dr. Tunstall should com- 
plain that we are criticizing him too severely, we will 
allow him to speak for himself, by transcribing the 
paragraph which opens his book :— 

“Gentle Reader,—I have been a wanderer—one of 





satisfactory. 


poor Goldsmith's philosophic vagabonds; and though 
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T have not earned pence on the high roads of Europe 
by flute-playing, yet have I visited many lands, 
trudging weary miles in search of those beauties of 
Nature and Art which none but he who walks 
amongst them can e’er enjoy. Yet, to me, few 
possess so great a charm as the ruins and romantic 
seenery of my native land; the simplest vestiges of 
these time-honoured memorials of a former age cause 
me to gather amidst their groves those flowers of 
imagination which are sacred to almost forgotten 
associations, and to people again on memory’s stage 
those scenes oer which history has thrown the mantle 
of antiquity, and fiction, in its noblest form, has 
sported in its wild day-dream !” 

There is nothing in Anstey more high-flown than 
this ;—the inspiration of which holds out to the very 
last page. We had marked many specimens more 
florid than the above :—but “ one is a dose.” 

Sylvan’s Pictorial Handbook to the English Lakes. 
—This is a pretty volume; the letterpress of which 
is compiled after a much simpler pattern than Dr. 
Tunstall’s. It is also liberally illustrated :—con- 
taining “ upwards of one hundred illustrations from 
original sketches by Thomas and Edward Gilks,” 
neatly cut in wood. 

The Handbook of Travel-Talk: a Collection of 
Dialogues and Vocabularies intended to serve as in- 
terpreter to Travellers in Germany, France, or Italy. 
By the Editor of the Handbooks for Germany, 
France, and Switzerland—How much such a book 
as this was wanted must be known to every one 
who has ever set foot on the Continent and wit- 
nessed the wondrous struggles of the English tourist 
to make his English wants understood. The inevi- 
tably incomplete manual in general use, planned by 
that shrewd and busy creature Madame De Genlis, 
and patched by subsequent editors till it resembles 
the boat of Theseus, must be henceforth superseded ; 
since this * Handbook of Travel-Talk’ seems calcu- 
lated to supply every desideratum to the traveller, 
gave two: —the first being “mouth,” or accent, 
whereby he shall make himself understood — the 
second “ear,” or apprehension, whereby he shall 
understand what is said to him. 
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James's (G. P. R.) Works, Vol. XIII. ‘ Henry Masterton,’ 8vo. 8s. cl. 
Jardine's Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XXIV. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. gilt. 
Juvenile Miscellany, illustrated, royal 18mo. Is. bds. 
Knights of the Round Table, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Lanzi’s History of Painting, Vol. III. (Bohn), crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Latham’s Elementary English Grammar, 2nd ed. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Latham’s First Outlines of Logic to Grammar and Etymology, Is. 6d. 
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People’s Journal, Vol. I11.ed. by J. Saunders, super-royal 8vo. 43.60. 
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Puritan Divines—Janeway’s Heaven upon Earth, by Cox, fe. 1s. 6d. 
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Scientific Lib.—Chess Player’s Hand-Book, by H. Staunton, 5s. cl. 
Thomson's Autobiography of an Artizan, 12mo. 6s. cl. 











SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S meee 
une 29. 

T have been afforded much gratification in observ- 
ing that Dr. King and myself agree as to the posi- 
tion of our mutual friend, Sir John Franklin :—and 
I trust I have convinced him and the public that this 
gallant officer is actually in possession of the very 
information which the former desires to communicate 
—and which will undoubtedly govern his motions if 
necessary. I would not have troubled you with any 
remarks on Dr. King’s second letter in your paper, 
were it not necessary to disabuse him and the public 
as to opinions which he still pertinaciously maintains 
and supports by mis-statements. 

Dr. King says, that “my discovery of hundreds 
of miles does not alter the law which I have esta- 
blished, that a!l lands having an eastern aspect are 
ice-clogged—while those of an opposite aspect are 
ice free.” Again, “the assumption that the naviga- 


tion of these seas (Polar) depends materially, if not 
entirely, on the preceding winter—whether it had 
been mild or the reverse—and not entirely on the 
aspect, as asserted by Dr. King—is, I have no hesita- 
tion in stating, perfectly gratuitous. Sir John Ross 





has not facts enough to justify his opinion.” In sup- 
port of his argument Dr. King continues to mis- 
represent that during the four years I advanced 
only four miles. I am sorry that he should not 
have more carefully referred to the narrative of my 
late voyage :—as he would there have seen it was 
in 1830 that, after a very severe winter, we retraced 
our steps the “four miles” to which he refers; 
that in 1831, after a winter still more severe, we 
advanced twenty miles; and in 1832, after we had 
reached Fury Bea¢h, we navigated the coast of North 
Somerset, which has an eastern aspect, in our boats, 
to Cape Clarence—a distance of eighty miles—but 
could not cross to the other side, which hasthe oppo- 
sit¢ aspect, because it was still clogged with ice; and 
were obliged to return the greatest part of the way in 
our boats along the same coast to Fury Beach. The 
next year (1833), after a less severe winter, we navi- 
gated the same coast in our boats; and at length hap- 
pily succeeded in crossing through an opening in the 
mass of ice:—and during the whole four years that 
we were there, without doubt the opposite coast, which 
has a western aspect, was entirely clogged with ice. 
Moreover, since that time whalers have oftennavigated 
the coast of North Somerset ; and in 1842 one of 
them landed at Fury Beach, and brought away the 
letters and charts which I had left there on my de- 
parture. Parry, when the Fury was lost, chose the 
coast of North Somerset because the opposite shore 
was clogged with ice: and as it is notorious that the 
coast of Baffin’s Bay north of Disco Island is almost 
permanently covered with ice extending many miles 
from the land, while the opposite side is compara- 
tively clear, Dr. King must not repeat that I have 
no facts to justify my opinion. In short, what he 
calls a law is only applicable to the coast of Green- 
land, which has an eastern aspect, that is perpetually 
clogged with ice by the continual current from the 
Spitzbergen Sea conveying it thither—and a part of 
which being drifted to the southward until dissolved 
by the gulf stream completes the revolution. 

Dr. King, when he considers that I speak from 
experience, of which he has had none, will, after 
this explanation, I feel sure, hesitate to repeat that 
“T must yield the point to him.” It is evident, 
however, that he has formed his opinions from Bar- 
row’s “twelve pages of multiplication”:—the absur- 
dity and fallacy of which will be for the present pur- 
pose sufficiently manifest from his assertion, at page 18 
of his ‘Autobiography,’ “that the ice is found to extend 
from the east coast of Greenland to the west coast of 

Yorway”! This has no foundation in truth. It is 
not either within the memory of man or on record 
that the ice ever extended to Norway; and the thing 
can, therefore, have existed only in Barrow’s ima- 
gination.—I could, indeed, point out other fallacies 
in his work: but as there are in it serious misrepre- 
sentations which, in justice to the public as well as to 
myself, call for a second edition of my Pamphlet with 
additions, I shall take that opportunity of exposing 
them. 

In conclusion, I beg again to refer Dr. King to the 
narrative of my late voyage :—wherein he will find 
that, besides latitude, upwards of 100 miles of wesiing 
were discovered and surveyed by my expedition; and 
although the information obtained, excepting as 
relates to the west side of Boothia, was negative—I 
cannot admit that we “ have not advanced one step 
towards the solution of the great question.”—I am, &c., 

Joun Ross, Capt. R.N. 





SYLLOGISTIC LAW. 
Edinburgh, June 23. 

I beg to be allowed a few words in answer to the 
letter of your ingenious correspondent, Mr. Broun, 
in last number of the Atheneum ; and shall confine 
them strictly to a vindication of the accuracy of my 
own logical views. Other questions I omit. 

“Sir William Hamilton,” says Mr. Broun, “has 
erred in calling a half semi-definite; it is thoroughly 
definite.”—In opposition to this: I never “called a 
half semi-definite," i.e. said this of a half, gua half. 





A half may be semi-definite, or it may be definite; 
and in the line referred to I only spoke of “ A half | 
left semi-definite.” And if not left semi-definite, it | 
of course becomes definite. Suppose the whole (4) | 
to be divided into halves (a and a), and nothing | 
more. In this state, the halves are semi-definite; 
because we know, but know only, that they divide , 





the whole into two parts, and that every 4 mus 
of the one or the other a. But let us now mark 
the halves,—discriminate this and that, by pay 
(a' att), The halves thus become definite: 
becoming definite, become, potentially, wholes, k 
Broun confounds what is definite in Arithmetic 
what is definite in Logic. For example: § a 
half of 10, in the former, is necessarily definite. bt 
as one of the halves of 10, in the latter, it is om, 
definite or definite, as may be. 

I cannot perceive that Mr. Broun's “§ 
invalidate any principle of inference stated by me, 
To quote only the second, on which alone he oo. 
rects my “serious error, of holding as a principle 
all inference that the two quantifications of the m; 
term should exceed it as a whole; for this [the fol. 
lowing] syllogism proceeds wholly irrespective of thy 
total quantity of the middle, which is excluded from 
our symbolic conclusion” :— 

“nt of n' zs are not of n™ys 
n'¥ of nV zs are not of nttiys concludes; 
doubly 1° (nt + n'¥ — n¥ ) of n" xs are not of aYzg 
2° (nt + n'¥ — n") of n¥ zs are not of niigg” 
Or, to state this in an arithmetical example 
3 of 5 xs are [some] of 7 ys; 
9 of 11 zs are not [any] of 7 ys; 
1°(3+9—11=) 1 of 5 zs is not [any] of 


‘ 11 zs; 
“") 2°(34+-9-—5=) 7 of 1l 28 are not [any] of 
xs. 

Now, this “formula,’’ instead of “ correcting aga 
serious error” my principle of inference, is only aa 
example of its truth. Fora middle term here (ny 
or 7 ys) affords a valid syllogism only inasmuch» 
both its quantifications, together, are ultra 
being particular or indefinite in the one premix, 
universal or definite in the other (= all + 
But, if I do not mistake your correspondent, his pre 
mises (here as elsewhere) do not warrant his conch. 
sion. For this should be :—algebraically, n* of nla 
are not (any) of n'¥ of n¥ zs; or, conversely, ni of 
n¥ zs are not (any) of x! of n" xs ;—arithmeti 
3 of 5 xs are not (any) of 9 of 11 2s; or, conversely, 
&c.;— logically, some (or most) zs are not some (0t 
most) zs; or, &c. What Mr. Broun means by saying 
—“ this syllogism proceeds wholly irrespective of the 
total quantity of the middle, which is excluded from 
our symbolic conclusion,” I do not apprehend; fir 
the quantity, the “total quantity, of the middle is 
excluded,” not only from this our “symbolic com 
clusion,’’ but from all conclusions. 

Mr. Broun’s speculation touching the Quality of 
Propositions, though unable to acquiesce in, I shall 
not here attempt to consider. 


I remain, &c. W. Hamuttox, 





CAXTON, THE FIRST ENGLISH PRINTER. 
British Museum, June 3 

In your last week’s number you called attention 
to an extract from ‘ Prince’s Parallel History,’ re 
lating to William Caxton, the first English printer. 
The book referred to in that extract as having been 
printed at Oxford in 1488, and as having conse 
quently “robbed Caxton of the glory he had long 
possessed,” is the “ Exposicio Sancti Jeronymiin Sym- 
bolum Apostolorum ad Papam Laurentium,'—a small 
4to. of 41 leaves. A copy of this work is i 
in the British Museum. So far as ‘Prince's Parallel 
History’ is concerned, the account of the first intr 
duction of printing into England might well have 
been left in peace—with the other inaccuracies in 
account of the origin of printing in general, as givel 
in that work. But the subject having been men 
in your journal, I take the liberty of forwarding the 
following particulars relating to the rise and fall of 
“ Corsellis,” and the “ Exposicio.” : 

The history of a journeyman printer having beet 
smuggled out of Germany for the purpose of commu 
nicating his art in England appears for the first time 
in a work entitled ‘The Original and Growth of 
Printing, collected out of history and the of 
this Kingdome; wherein is also demonstrated that 
printing appertaineth to the Prerogative Royal, and 
is a flower of the Crown of England.'—By Richard 
Atkyns.’ London, 1664. 4to. Atkyns was a zealous 
royalist; who raised a troop of horse at his own e® 
pense for the service of the King, and, like many 
more, seriously injured his fortune by his loyalty. 
It is supposed that he had obtained from the Crows 
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= ant far printing—it may be as a recompense for 
cane Ge vagal exene, bet he outlantly 
had a very n5 | motive a pasha a “ pies 
the King.” e tells us himself, in his 
address Ga Parliament prefixed to his book, that 
be had been ‘above twenty-three years in Chancery 
other Courts of justice, and spent more than 
3002. in vindicating the King's grant of printing the 
gommon laws of England, and his lawful power to 
grant the same, and kept his [the King’s] title alive 
even in the worst of times.” His opponents appear 
to have been the Stationers’ Company. After ex- 
‘sing the doubts which he had felt that a mercer 
meaning Caxton) could have introduced so import- 
gta discovery, he goes on to say:—“ The more I 
emsidered of this, the more inquisitive I was to find 
out the truth of it. At last a book came to my hands, 
‘nted at Oxon., Anno Dom. 1468, which was three 
before any of the recited authors would 
allow it to be in England ; which gave me some 
reward for my curiosity and encouragement to pro- 
eed further. And, in prosecution of this discovery, 
the same most worthy person who trusted me with 
the aforesaid book did, also, present me with the 
ofa record and manuscript in Lambeth House, 
heretofore in his custody, belonging to the See, the 
gbstance whereof was this:—Thomas Bourchier, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, moved the then King 
the Sixth) to use all possible means for pro- 
caring a printing mold (for so ’twas there called), to 
be brought into this Kingdom. The King (a good 
man, and much given to works of this nature), readily 
hearkened to the motion ; and taking private advice 
how to effect his design, concluded it could not be 
brought away without great secrecy and a consider- 
able sum of money given to such person or persons as 
would draw off some of the workmen from [arlein, in 
Holland, where John Cuthenberg had newly invented 
it,andwas himself personally at work. ’Twas resolved 
that less than one thousand marks would not pro- 
duce the desired effect; towards which sum, the 
gid Archbishop presented the King with three hun- 
dred marks. The money being now prepared, the 
oo of the design was —e to Mr. 
Robert Turnour; who then was of the Roabs to 
the King, and a person most in favour with him 
of any of his condition. Mr. Turnour took to his 
assistance Mr. Caxton, a citizen of good abilities, 
who trading much into Holland might be a cre- 
ditable pretence as well for his going as stay in 
the Low Countries. Mr. Turnour was in disguise 
(his beard and hair shaven quite off), but Mr. Caxton 
appeared known and publique. They, having re- 
ceived the one thousand marks, went first to Am- 
sterdam, then to Leyden—not daring to enter Har- 
lein itself; for the town was very jealous, having 
imprisoned and apprehended divers persons who 
came from other parts for the same purpose. They 
taid till they had spent the whole one thousand 
marks in gifts and expenses: so as the King was 
fain to send five hundred more—Mr. Turnour hav- 
ig written to the King that he had almost done his 
work ; a bargain being struck (as he said) betwixt 
him and two Hollanders for bringing off one of the 
workmen who should sufficiently discover and teach 
— - on with much ado they got off one 
under workmen, whose name was Frederick 
Corsells (or rather Corsellis) ; who late one night stole 
With his fellows in disguise into a vessel prepared 
jo for ot porpeets and so the wind (favouring 
design) brought him safe to London. It was 
Rot thought so soeieet to set him on work at Lon- 
don; but (by the Archbishop’s means, who had been 
Vice-Chancellor, and afterwards Chaneellor of the 
y of Oxon) Corsellis was carried with a 
guard to Oxon—which guard constantly watched to 
oe Corsellis from any possible escape till he 

- se good his promise to teach how to print.” 
gravity with which this story of the “Record 
and Manuscript in Lambeth House’ was put forth, 
ad oe minctonees of its details, gained for it some 
Ne atime, It is, however, palpably false. 
such atone been found in Lambeth 
ough repeatedly searched for, by Lord 

Pembroke and others. No one a 

. ppears to have 
pe the copy of which Atkyns speaks. Evi- 
the a document was offered on a trial brought 
ationers’ Company against the University 
» in 1667 ; but rejected on the ground 





that it rested solely on the authority of Atkyns. 
The story is totally at variance with Caxton’s con- 
sistent and well-supported account both of the time 
and manner of his acquiring and introducing the 
art of printing into England. Gutemberg never 
printed at Haarlem; and therefore one of his men 
could not have been carried off from that city. 
If Corsellis were brought over by Henry the Sixth, 
and the ‘ Exposicio’ were the result of his com- 
ing, he must have been at least nine years in 
England before he produced any book—which is 
very unlikely. It is equally unlikely that Henry 
should have engaged in such matters at a time when 
he was struggling for his crown and life. The part 
which Bourchier is said to have taken in the business 
is mentioned in no other document than this “ Re- 
cord in Lambeth House.” In short, the arguments 
against this part of the story might be multiplied ad 
infinitum. Many of those just adduced, with several 
others, have been brought forward by Dr. Conyers 
Middleton in his ‘ Dissertation concerning the origin 
of Printing in England, shewing that it was first in- 
troduced and practised by our countryman William 
Caxton, at Westminster—and not as is commonly 
a by a foreign printer at Oxford. Cambridge, 
5.” 

Dr. Middleton attacks not only the story of Cor- 
sellis, but also the Oxford book. The manner in 
which he explains the date of the  Exposicio’ is by 
supposing that an X had been accidentally dropped ; 
and this explanation, which is extremely natural, is 
the one now universally adopted. The colophon of 
the book runs thus: ‘ Impressa Oxonie et finita Anno 
Domini M.ccce.|xviij. xvij. die Decembris.’ It will be 
evident that an accident of the kind suggested might 
very easily happen; and Middleton adduces an amus- 
ing instance in support of his conjecture. —* Whilst 
I am now writing,” he says, “an unexpected instance 
is fallen into my hands to the support of my opinion; 
an inauguration speech of the Woodwardian Pro- 
fessor, Mr. Mason, just fresh from the press, with its 
date given ten years earlier than it should have been, 
by the omission of an X,—viz., Mpccxxiv, and the 
very blunder exemplified in the last piece printed at 
Cambridge which I suppose to have happened in the 
first at Oxford.” The arguments against the date of 
1468 do not rest upon conjecture alone. Dr. Cotton 
(who, as one of the librarians of the Bodleian, would 
have so natural an interest in supporting the claim of 
Oxford, if tenable), in his ‘ Typographical Gazetteer,” 
adds the following testimony:—* The Expositio, 
the Aristotelis Ethica, and the A®gidius, [‘ de 
peceato originali‘—_the two latter printed in 1479] 
are all printed in the same size [the size of the 
printed page also the same], with the same types, on 
the same paper, having the signatures marked in the 
same manner, and the presswork generally alike ; 
they all have the date and place of printing distinctly 
marked, and all are equally without any printer's 
name. Further, these types and this paper do not 
occur in any of the other books subsequently executed 
at Oxford.” And, what is perhaps more conclusive 
than all, no work is known printed at Oxford between 
the years 1468 and 1479; and we cannot imagine 
that the press, if in existence at all, would have con- 
tinued unworked for eleven or twelve years and then 
have resumed its operations with the production of 
works corresponding, on the several points mentioned 
above, so exactly with its solitary offspring of eleven 
years back. 

I will not trespass further upon your space; as I 
trust that what I have said will be considered satis- 
factory by most of your readers, Should any yet feel 
doubts upon the jnstice of Caxton’s claim, I beg to 
refer them to Dr. Middleton's work and to all biblio- 
graphers who have written upon the subject since his 
time. I am, &c., 

J. Winter Jones. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Mr. J. Payne Collier has been appointed Secre- 
tary to the New Commission for inquiring into the 
management of the British Museum. We look upon 
this as an exce]lent selection. Mr. Collier has devoted 
a long life to literature, has been himself a maker of 
catalogues, and is a man of business habits.—The 
meetings of this Commission, we are glad to observe, 
have commenced; and we shall, as we have said, 
watch its proceedings with much interest. The lead- 





ing points of inquiry must be about the Library 
Catalogue, the wants of the Library, the particular 
application of the last grant for books (too American, 
we fear, for many tastes) and the waste of work by 
Mr. Panizzi and his clerks in giving us (in how many 
years?) only a twentieth portion of the Catalogue. 
Nor must the MS. department under Sir F. Madden 
be overlooked ; and the Commission will do good if 
it only gives us a lift in obtaining the long-talked- 
about printed Catalogue of the additional MSS.—a 
class of papers quite useless to the public without a 
well-digested printed key to them.—A correspondent 
calls our attention to what he considers a great defect 
in the personnel of this Committee. Zoology, he 
observes, has no representative gst the b 
who compose it. The scientific men appointed, 
though good in their way, are geologists; and their 
weight will be naturally given to that department 
which interests them most. “Nor are they,” he 
adds, “ competent to settle for the general branches 
of what is generally considered Natural History—in 
which the public take so much interest. In this line 
our collections are proceeding rapidly to attain the 
first rank in the globe—as they ought: and it is far 
too important a branch to be thus neglected.” 

A special general meeting of the Paleontogra- 
phical Society was held at the Geological Section 
of the British Association, at Oxford, on Monday ;— 
Sir H.T. De la Beche in the chair. A report was 
read by the secretary; in which it was stated that 
the Society already consisted of 416 members—and 
that additions were rapidly being made to that num- 
ber. Local secretaries had been appointed for many 
of the largest towns; and the Council exhibited 
proofs of seven plates of univalve crag shells, form- 
ing part of the monograph of that formation which is 
in preparation by Mr. Searles Wood—and which it is 
expected will be ready for delivery before the termi- 
nation of the year. The monographs of the London 
clay shells by Mr. Edwards are progressing rapidly ; 
and a similar werk on the magnesian limestone is in 
preparation by Mr. King, of Newcastle. Other mo- 
nographs of the secondary formations will also be 
produced as early as circumstances will permit. The 
Council recommended the supporters of the Society 
to send in their names as early as possible; as the 
extent of the first year’s productions will in a great 
measure depend upon the number of members. 

We must not suffer to go unrecorded the pre- 
mature death of Dr. Lynch,—for the sake of 
his long and zealous labours in the cause of moral 
and commercial reform. The sanitary question, 
and the ameliorations by which life is to be prolonged, 
had an especial and distinguished advocate in this 
worthy surgeon—who has himself fallen a victim to 
sudden disease at the age of only 38 years.—From 
Paris, we learn that M. Aimé Martin, one of the oldest 
editors of the Journal des Débats, formerly Editing 
Secretary to the Chamber of Deputies, and latterly 
Conservator of the Library of Sainte Genevieve, has 
been carried off by death,—and attended to his grave, 
in Pére la Chaise, by distinguished men of all classes, 
M. Martin had married the widow of Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre; and to this circumstance M. de La- 
martine made a touching allusion in a short but im- 
pressive oration which he delivered over the philo-~ 
sopher’s grave.— We have reached,” he said “the 
tomb of the immortal author of Paul et Virginie and 
of the Etudes de la Nature, there to lay the disciple 
by his master’s side. I have never yet spoken by 
the side of a tomb. Man entering by that door into 
immortality, it has alwaysseemed to me that no other 
sound should follow than the footpath of his friends 
faltering on itsthreshold. Between these two lives— 
one of which commences, while the other closes,— 
here—there is a dark abyss which no human word 
can pierce, On this limit of infinitude all things 
seem little—even that which is greatest in man, his 
affections and his sorrows.’’ 

On the account which we gave last week of pen- 
sions granted by the Minister we have two to add, 
which will meet, we are sure, with as general assent 
as the attribution of the public money in the character 
of an honourable reward to Leigh Hunt and to the 
children of Mr. Hood. An annual sum of 300/. has 
been conferred on the Apostle of Temperance 
Father Mathew:—Lord John Russell, who commu- 
nicated the fact, stating that Her Majesty conferred 
that mark of Her Royal bounty in consideration of the 
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sacrifices which the reverend gentleman had made 
for the promotion of morals and the sacrifices which 
he had truly rendered to the poorer classes—indeed 
to all classes—of his countrymen.—To the lady and 
family of the late Dr. Chalmers a pension of 200/. 
per annum has been given, in “ consideration of the 
piety, eloquence and learning” of their late husband 
and father—_We may add, while mentioning Dr. 
Chalmers, that measures are said to be in progress for 
the erection of a statue of that Divine in the New 
College, Edinburgh—to be executed by Mr. Steell, 
from the bust not long since sculptured by himself. 

The Bombay papers mention that the planet Nep- 
tune has been seen at Poonah, by Lieut. Jacob. 
It appears as a star of the ninth magnitude, and is 
distinctly visible in a common night glass. 

Among the multitude of new periodicals which 
the wants or the interests ofthe day produce, we may 
state that a newspaper has been started in Edinburgh 
as the professed supporter of the National Associa- 
tion forthe Reform of Excise Abuses. Its circulation 
is gratuitous; and it pledges itself to become extinct 
with its occasion—that is, so soon as the object of 
the Association shall have been attained. 

The Anniversary Festival of the Booksellers’ Pre- 
vident Retreat at Abbot's Langley will be held on 
the 13th inst., at one o’clock;—when Mr. Benjamin 
B. Cabbell will take the chair. On this occasion the 
first stone of the proposed new entrance lodge will 
be laid. A special train will leave the Euston Square 
Terminus at a quarter past eleven o’clock, and re- 
turn from King’s Langley ata quarter past six. 

We mentioned a week or two ago the intention of 
the Hamburghers to establish a university in their 
city. The project has been received with great favour 
throughout a large part of Germany; but is said to 
be in danger, nevertheless, from the opposition of the 
Hessian and Hanoverian governments. These have 
addressed to the Germanic Diet a remonstrance, 

unded on certain alleged engageménts between the 
States of the Confederation which prohibit the erec- 
tion of a university in any of the Free Towns.—The 
King of Bavaria has just published a fourth volume 
of his poems. 

News have been received in Paris from M. Raffe- 
nel—engaged, as our readers know, on a second 
voyage in the interior of Africa. After resting some 
time at Bakel in the country of the Sarracolets, the 
enterprising traveller had crossed and explored the 
Mountains of the Moon. He proposed to penetrate 
into the inner desert—wholly unknown to Euro- 
5 ad and would then direct his course towards 

estern Nigritia. This journey, it is supposed, will 
occupy about two years. 

The general Exposition of the products of Belgian 
Industry at Brussels is fixed, this year, to take place 
during the months of August and September in the 
extensive buildings of the new entrepét. Strangers 
will be admitted to the Museum of Industry, the 
Library, and other State collections. The biennial 
exhibition of Painting and Works of Art by Belgian 
and other artists will take place at Ghent during 
the same period. We may add here that the Bel- 
gian Association for Promoting Free Trade have in- 
vited the statistical and economical inquirers of 
Europe to assemble in congress at Brussels on the 
16th of September. 

In digging for the foundations of the new National 
Museum in Stockholm, it is said that a rich silver 
mine has been struck. The works have been sus- 
pended ; and the Engineers of the Mines are charged 
with the examination of the ground. We may men- 
tion that the King of Sweden has created MM. Schén- 
bein and Bittiger, the inventors of the fulminating 
Knights of the Order of Vasa. 

From Egypt, it is stated that the works at the 
Barrage of the Nile are progressing rapidly—the 
workmen labouring day and night. Two years, at 
the present rate of expenditure, will it is hoped 
yield a favourable solution of the long-pondered 
—. Tineh is the spot suggested by Linant 

y as most eligible for the Mediterranean mouth of 
the proposed Suez Canal. But “if no more desir- 
able spot,” says a correspondent of the Times, “can 
be found, the sooner the idea of uniting the two seas 
is abandoned the better for the projectors; as a ship 
drawing much water cannot approach the coast with- 
in a couple of miles, and the land is so low that it 








can barely be seen at that distance excepting in the 
finest weather.” 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 


The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 

—Admission, (from aa o'clock till Seven), 1s. ; Catalogue, 1s. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Dep. Sec. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Collection of Pictures by Ancient Masters, one 
room being appropriated to a Selection from the valuable Gallery of 
the Marquis of Bute, together with some Specimens of the works of 
Deceased British Artists, is OPEN daily, from Ten till Six.—Ad- 
mission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 
at their GALLERY, 5, Pat Matt Easr, each day from Nine till 
Dusk, WILL CLOSE July 17.—Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

J. W. WRIGHT, Sec. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 

at their GALLERY, FirTy-THREE, PALL MALL.—Admission, ls. ; 

Catalogue, 6d. J. FAHEY, Secretary. 


ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 

DIORAMA, REGENT'S PARK.—Just Opened, with a new and 
highly interesting Exhibition, representing the INTERIOR OF 
ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, justly considered one of the most mag- 
nificent temples in the Christian world; and a VIEW of TIVOLI, 
near ROME, with the Cascades, &c. The picture of St. Mark’s is 
painted by M. Diosse (pupil of M. Daguerre), from drawings made on 
the spot expressly for the Diorama by the late M. Renoux. The 
View of Tivoli is painted by M. Bouton. Both pictures exhibit various 
novel and striking effects of light and shade. Open from Ten till Six. 
—Admittance, Saloon, Is. ; Stalls, 2s. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY has deposited, for a limited period, a 
complete series of Apparatus, illustrating the Principles of the 
ELECTRIC TELEGRAP now worked on the leading Lines 
of Railway. Also, superb Specimens of their ELECTRIC CLOCKS, 
ALARUM, &c. Among the various works of interest explained is 
a Working Model of CLAASEN’S PATENT IMPROVED RAIL- 
WAY. r. Bachhoffner’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy. Che- 
Evenings of Monday 











mical Lectures by H. M. Noad, Esq., on the 
and Wednesday. The beautiful Optical Effects include the last 
Dissolving Views, Diving Bell and Diver, with Experiments, &c. &c. 
—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monpay, Royal Institution, 2.—Monthly Meeting. 








FINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Scotland Delineated ; with Historical, Antiquarian 
and Descriptive Letterpress. By John Parker Law- 
son, M.A.—Parts the second and third, now before 
us, fully sustain the promise of the first, [see ante, p. 
342]. Stanfield’s drawing of The Back of Old Leith 
Pier is a superb specimen of the mixture of litho- 
tinting and the lithographic art—and even superior 
to his view of * Barnbogle Castle.” It has all the 
qualities for which his pictures are esteemed,—truth, 
precision of drawing, painter-like feeling; while there 
is no lack,of such inventive faculty as the nature of 
the subject would allow. Roberts's view of St. Mungo's 
Cathedral, Glasgow—given in all the detail of Gothic 
architecture—exhibits iconoclastic zeal at work in 
the demolition and burning of statue and cross, and 
in all the bitterness of antipapal fury. Mr. J. 
Harding’s National Monument on the Calton Hill 
might as well be a portion of the Acropolis of ancient 
Athens as a locality in the modern one. There is 
not a circumstance to identify it with the Scottish 
capital. Covenanters (we presume) in the Church- 
yard of the Old Grey Friars, Edinburgh, with a view 
of the Castle, is one of Mr. Cattermole’s romantic 
groupings; with more accurate delineation of the 
human form than he commonly gives. Leitch’s view 
of the Head of the West Bow resembles points of 
more than oneold French town; the ancient connexion 
between the French and Scottish courts having had 
its influence on our northern neighbours in such, as 
well as in other, matters. Linlithgow Palace, a vig- 
nette-like looking transcript, wants the identification 
of some such historical incident as the receipt by the 
Regent Murray of his death-blow from its walls to 
give it a due correspondence with the other selections. 
The Prentice Pillar in Rosslyn Chapel, by Mr. W. L. 
Leitch, is a view of one of the most picturesque com- 
binations of (can we say?) Gothic construction. To 
quote from the description—* The builder, as the story 
goes, went to Rome to see models for the ornaments 
and fashioning of the pillar; when he returned, he 
found this exquisite column which his apprentice 
had finished in his absence. Filled with envy and 
rage, the master seized one of his working tools and 
dashed out the youth’s brains. The window in the 
drawing has antique richness about its form and 
mouldings that always attract admiration”"—not of 
the tourist only, but of the architect and painter also. 
It has furnished more than one admirable oil picture 
to the easel of Mr. David Roberts. The lithograph, 
in the present case, is executed capitally by Mr. J. 





~ an 


D. Harding. Mr. Cattermole’s view of The Fou f 
the West Bow, Edinburgh, is excellent not on in ity 
delineation of picturesque old buildings, but for the 
incidents conveyed by the groups of figures which 
people them. The two sturdy men resisting the mg: 
mentum which the huge block of stone that they arg 
drawing has acquired in its descent down the decliyj 
of the steep hill—the oyster stall—_the BrOup of cup. 
tomers surrounding the woman who opens them, ang 
the gusto of him who devours them—the gaping and 
envying boys who look on—the piper discouring 
his own eloquent music to the crowd of gude wires 
continued up to the point where the imagination ig 
left to detect others in the obscure—are all charae, 
teristic introductions, Melrose Abbey, by Mr, 
Roberts, is a beautiful view of an edifice built by 
David the First, in a purer style of Gothic—and ig 
a better state of preservation—than such edifices 
usually are in Scotland. Edinburgh from Craigleith 
Quarry, by Mr. W. L. Leitch, is at once novel ang 
striking. Mr. Leitch has shown judgment in the 
selection of his point of view:—as has Mr, 

in his view of the City from the Frith of Forth. The 
Grand Gateway of Falkland Palace has nothi 
remarkable save a certain correspondence with some 
of the French domestic architecture of its period; 
and was hardly a fair opportunity for the display o 
Mr. Roberts's talents.—In all these subjects Mr. J.D, 
Harding, who has put them on the stone, has well 
marked the differences of style of their respective 
artists. Each plate, we may observe, is signed by 
the artist with his autograph in pencil. 





EXHIBITION IN WESTMINSTER HALL, 

In 1844, as our readers know, the Royal Commis 
sion of Fine Arts, having already, in 1843-4, given 
Exhibitions of cartoons and frescoes, issued a notice 
“that their attention would in due time be directed 
to the means of selecting for employment artists 
skilled in oil-painting, with a view to the decoration 
of portions of the Palace at Westminster;” and 
offered three premiums of 500/., three of 3002, and 
three of 200/. each, for the best oil-paintings, tobe 
produced by the first week in June, 1846,—pos- 
poned subsequently, to June, 1847. The Exhibition 
now before us is the result. 

That this Exhibition, consisting of 120 pictures, 
will be considered as making any very remark- 
able display of the capacities of British Art for 
the purpose, we cannot suppose. The works con- 
tributed are in aim, intention, and subject of 
desultory a character as any other miscellaneous 
collection at annual exhibitions, — with this prin 
cipal difference, that large pictures abound here, 
whereas the reverse is the case elsewhere. This dif- 
ference has been created by the stipulations of the 
Commissioners. The variety of power which the 
English School was known to possess for poetry, hit 
tory, landscape, or marine subject is here confirmed 
only by the attempts of younger {men and on more 
extended surfaces: and out of the mass of able mat 
ter—and of so much pretension—here accumulated, 
serious reflection arises, What is to become of the 
hopes of one hundred and nine exhibitors,—seeing 
that out of one hundred and twenty works the 
authors of nine only are rewarded? To what pur 
pose can more than one hundred pictures be appli 
which have been called into existence by the require 
ments of the Royal Commission, of dimensions # 
disqualify them for reception in ordinary-sized builé- 
ings, and which even those who have large mansions 
are generally indisposed to receive? The object of 
the Commission has been to make an experiment test- 
ing the powers of British Art. The older members 
of the profession have not responded to the demand; 
and the younger who have done so are insuffi 
appointed in respect of funds to make 80 heavy 8 
speculation of means and time other than an extrave- 
gance. We would venture to suggest that, out of the 
funds received at the door of the Exhibition as the 
direct produce of these men’s labours, another 
more extensive award of compensation might 
made.—The want of classification has been @ 
evil in this matter. The premiums should me 
been offered in ‘and for the several departments 
Art. Inthe present mixture of them all, many—t 
for instance, that which illustrates our €® 
national feature of the Navy—must go unre 
even where clever pictures have been 
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necessary effect of classifying them with 
ey maave compositions of figures. Their 


authors thus go forth unjustly to the world as men 
defeated, 
tations. 


and consequently with damaged repu- 
In the Landscape department, had a 
contributed it is just as possible that he 
have been thus defeated.—The justice of the 
awards themselves is a more difficult question—and 
we know the varieties of judgment which would vary 
any probable classification of this matter. For our- 
ion we do not understand the grounds of the 
nce given to Mr. Armitage over Mr. Cross 
why Mr. Noel Paton should be a prize-holder in 
the second class—or why Mr. Lucy has been selected 
assuperior to many others. seis a 
Themost complete work in the Exhibition is that of 
an artist hitherto unknown, Mr. Cross,—Richard 
» Caurde Lion forgiving Bertrand de Gourdon (No. 44). 
Asregards treatment, Mr. Cross has well studied the 
character of his story and well developed it by the 
yelative situations of his various personages. None 
of the artifices of composition—the pyramidal, or the 
rica, or the angular form which it is so much the 
habit to talk of as virtues of historic combination— 
have been resorted to. The conventionalities to be 
read of in Du Fresnoy, Du Piles or Burnet have 
been all avoided! An air of probability pervades 
the work ; while the composition is at variance 
with no fine principle of Art. In its drawing 
the picture testifies to an acquaintanee with the 
human structure and a power in its delineation of a 
very high order. The figure of thearcher Bertrand 
de Gourdon may be selected, as an example not only 
of mastery in the rendering of action and passion 
but of fine style in itsdepartment. To the character 
of form in the king we can give only qualified praise. 
The head is not that of the lion-hearted Richard. It 
js rather French than Saxon in form, asin taste. It 
conveys not the idea of the Herculean-moulded frame 
attenuated by sickness or by suffering. The leader 
of the Brabangons, Marcadée—whose look wears 
the stern resolve which afterwards flayed alive and 
then hanged the unhappy man whom the king had 
pardoned—is better. The action of the mail-clad 
warrior who cuts asunder the bonds that bind the 
wrist of the culprit and of the other who has loosened 
his chains are among the points that contribute 
to the developement of the story. The Bishop and 
his attendants ready by the bedside to administer the 
last offices of the church and the Templars who wait 
at its foot are equally subservient to the same effect. 
The colour and general hue of the picture are sub- 
dued; and while an ensemble of sobriety is maintained, 
there is yet sufficient contrast to avoid flatness or 
monotony. The light and shade are contrived with- 
out obviousness;—a due and graduated amount of 
emphasis being laid on such passages of the compo- 
tition as should attract attention. The accessories 
are appropriate and true to costume and to heraldry; 
while the execution—to select a striking passage, the 
chain mail of the soldier—is admirably representative 
of the various objects and expresses the different 
details with facility. 

Mr. F. Pickersgill’s Burial of Harold at Waltham 
Abbey (17) presents a combination of forms which 
cannot be praised as unstudied or artless in look. 
The first impression is that of device. The eye is 
gratified rather by the harmonious arrangement of 

—save when those of the back of the soldier in 
chain armour and of that of the Franciscan friar 
Tepeat each other too symmetrically—than in the 
Tecognition of probability of arrangement. In the 
conception of the two points of the story it is that 
Mr. Pickersgill has succeeded best. In Harold, the 
death-like listlessness of position, the lividness of 
hue, and the ghastly smile playing over the face, with 
its sunken temples and orbits, are as well-expressed 
w isthe swooning of the lady Editha. The friars who 
are said to have discovered the body are here com- 
mitting it to the earth—soldiers and retainers assist- 
ing. The due use of the ritual of the Romish Church 
would have enabled the painter to improve his com- 
Position—_priest, accolytes and attendants with the 
andles, asperging-pot, &c., and the costume used on 
funeral occasions, would have given not only greater 
truth but more of variety in the incidents. In a sense 
of colour adapted to the scene, rich and subdued, 

due management of the hot and cold tints in 
the diverse objects of flesh, drapery and costume, 


arranged in reference to light and shade—in a feel- 
ihg at once for the grandiose in style and for sim- 
Phcity of parts—and, above all, in a just appreciation 
of human expression under the complication of its 
emotions—Mr. Pickersgill has shown mastery. 

~ In Mr. Watts’s largest composition, Alfred inciting 
the Saxons to prevent the Landing of the Danes by en- 
countering them at Sea(28),theartist has been lessintent 
on the illustration of the particular incident than on 
applying to it a treatment after the manner of the Flo- 
rentine and Roman schools. That Mr. Watts’s talents 
are of a high order this production and his cartoon of 
1843 both show; but without proper direction these 
talents — oscillating between diverse schools and 
masters, the severer Florentine and the ornate Vene- 
tian—will lay no hold on the sympathies or hearts 
of beholders. Mr. Watts may please the learned in 
Art by his careful readings and high estimate of 
great authorities, — but will not found a sound 
reputation while he allows himself to deal only in the 
dead letter. This composition, though, as we have 
said, more a manifestation of the resources of the 
painter than an illustration of the text, is full of fine 
passages of drawing and colour and of vigour and 
severity in style: yet rendered so entirely in the 
manner peculiar to a time when the manipulation of 
Art was almost confined to the practice of fresco, and 
comprehending in its arrangement so much of what 
wag felt by the practitioners themselves to be among 
the disadvantages of that practice, as to thwart the 
effect of his own intelligent powers. That the painter 
may have been led into the adoption of this peculiar 
treatment from the fact of fresco pictures being wanted 
for the new Houses—and witha view to produce, by oil 
painting in some volatile vehicle, a surface that should, 
like fresco, enable the picture to be seen from many 
points of view, while, from the more tractable nature 
of the material, less mechanical difficulties would have 
to be encountered—can be understood. But it would 
be matter of regret if such a notion should be permitted 
to disturb the healthy and original direction of powers 
which, properly used, are calculated toacquire distinc- 
tion for Mr,Watts and do honour to his country. 

Mr. Armitage’s Battle of Meeanee (31) has fur- 
nished him with an occasion for displaying his ability 
inthe noting down of matter of fact. It is one of 
those huge battle-pieces like Horace Vernet’s in the 
galleries of Versailles. All the incidents and con- 
fusion of such a time are powerfully depicted. To 
have invented and filled so large a canvas with details 
is itself an art—but not of the high class demanded 
by the Commissioners for a first class prize. This, 
though the record of an historical incident, is not an 
historical picture in the true sense of the term. It 
has no elevation or abstraction—but renders common 
circumstance with great imitative power. 

Mr. Poole’s great picture of Edward's Generosity 
to the People of Calais during the Siege of 1346 (11) 
is a work full of fine parts. Asa whole the story is 
not made out. We look hesitatingly for the prin- 
cipal figures—detecting them only after minute ex- 
amination amid a mass of others, arranged chiefly 
in pairs of rectilinear forms. The directions which 
they take are almost all the same;—and this, at first 
sight, gives an unfavourable impression of paral- 
lelismsto theentire mass, Noleadingaction isdenoted. 
King Edward and the Black Prince, though stated 
in the Catalogue to be distributing alms, are not 
presented in any situation which without the aid 
of such information would have expressed itself to 
the spectator. Filled as the picture is with beauti- 
ful studies of individual character, the impres- 
sion made is that of the painter having day 
after day added to his details by figures subject to 
no predetermined plan. Such mere beauties of 
detail can never compensate for the absence of unity 
in the design and conduct of a work of such preten- 
sions—and cannot compose an example of the great 
historic style——How Mr. Noel Paton’s picture of 
Christ bearing the Cross (97)—a case of unmistake- 
able plagiarism—should have entitled its author toa 
second class prize unless as taken in connexion with 
hhis Reconciliation of Oberon and Titanea (24) we are 
at a loss to conceive. The latter is a little compo- 
sition full of that exuberance of fancy and whim 
in which Fuseli, on a large scale, led the way; and 
which, since, Maclise, Richard Dadd, Richard Doyle, 
and Huskisson in his *‘ Midsummer-night’s Fairies,’ 





now at the Royal Academy, have exhibited. Of 





these it may more immediately be said to imitate 
Maclise. The bias towards the latter is seen even 
in peculiarity of colour and contrariety of light 
and shade. That Mr. Paton in his two pictures 
has displayed considerable technical excellence and 
mechanical power will not be denied:—that he has 
shown originality in either cannot be contended. 
Neither do we know what can have marked out 
Mr. Lucy’s Departure of the Primitive Puritans or 
Pilgrim Fathers to the Coast of America, a.D. 1620 
(34) as worthy of the preference over many other 
clever productions that have been passed unnoticed. 
It is surely in no respect a performance of high 
flight. Its characteristics are much the same as 
those of a tableau vivant or pose plastique,—presenting 
in a literal and commonplace manner a number of 
figures employed in doing the dramatic business of 
a scene. There is no pathos, nor sincerity, nor 
identification in the whole—no feeling for combina- 
tion—no sense of the requirements of historic art ; 
but an exceedingly clever assemblage of forms re- 
presented with that fidelity and pains-taking and, 
at the same time, want of inspiration which mark 
the earlier works of Delaroche in the Luxembourg, 
This species of Art, where sheer imitation of parts 
is contended for, is better seen on a small scale;— 
where its neatness of representation may atone for 
a want of superior interest. 


In the third category of prizes has been put the 
works of Mr. James Eckford Lauder—The Parable 
of Forgiveness (93), and Wisdom(95). The conduct 
of the first exhibits an attention to the true philo- 
sophy of Art and its highest and noblest direction in 
the expression of a great moral principle. The para- 
ble is explained with all the perspicuity of which the 
painter’s art is susceptible. He has made his own 
plot out of the ideas suggested by the lines, and his 
dramatis persone eloquently elucidate the theme. 
Great disposition is shown for colour and its harmony, 
as well as for perception of character. The drawing is 
not of equal vigour. The second subject, ‘ Wisdom’— 
personified in a single female figure, in the back- 
ground of which her emblems are borne by acces- 
sorial ones—resembles the treatment adopted by the 
Italian masters. There are great intelligence in the 
head of the principal figure,—much refinement in the 
character—powerful colour—force of light and shade 
and relief—and masterly handling. 

Confining our notice this week to the prize pic- 
tures, we conclude for the present with Mr. Horsley’s 
Henry the Fifth, wien Prince of Wales, believing the 
King to be dead, takes the Crown from the Cushion (46) 
—a picture of little more than a single figure. From 
the practice which Mr. Horsley has had, he has cal- 
culated well on the necessity of scale to make an 
effective appearance in an exhibition-room of such 
dimensions as Westminster Hall; and has, with 
much policy, selected a subject that made no very 
large demands on his efforts at composition. The 
figure of the Prince is a well-intentioned design, 
inadequately conveyed by physique more suggestive 
of the model of the atelier than of the hero of Agin- 
court—of the means than of the end. The anticipa- 
tions of the future king, uttered in the fervour of youth, 
and inspired by the zeal of the soldier, find hardly a 
fitting abode in the mould of such a head as Mr. 
Horsley has given to the Prince; while exception 
may be taken to the proportions of his frame from the 
head to the knee. These drawbacks are counter- 
poised by the conception that dictated the sleeping 
monarch. He has sunk into slumber while engaged 
in the performance of his devotions—as his right 
hand, which holds the rosary, witnesses; while his left, 
half grasping the sceptre, suggests the divided cha- 
racter of his feelings—the contention of his nature 
between heavenly and earthly things. This is a 
happy invention of the painter; and well sustained 
by an excellently arranged effect of shadow—which, 
while it makes the upper portion of the king’s form 
—the couch on which he lies, and the drapery and 
accessories by which he is surrounded—resolve them- 
selves into one mass, conveys a fitting idea of the 
repose of sleep. In the arrangement of colour it is 
that the painter has shown himself most at home— 
considerable knowledge of the matériel presenting 
itself to observation at every point. As a picture of 
pretension this is certainly Mr. Horsley’s best. 
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THE NIMROUD MARBLES. 

A further communication from our Correspondent 
[see ante, pp. 650, 651] continues the description of 
these important relics of ancient Art. 

June 28. 

The next piece—the tenth in the present arrange- 
ment of the Museum and the seventh in the order 
which I have adopted—rep ts a lion-hunt. The 
king is in his chariot, drawn by three horses which 
the charioteer is urging forward to escape the attack 
of an infuriated lion that has already placed its fore 
paws upon the back of the chariot. The action and 
«countenance of the charioteer are not without an ex- 
pression of fear, and his flowing hair evinces the speed 
at which the horses are advancing. At this critical 
moment the royal descendant of the “ mighty hunter” 
aims a deadly shaft at the head of the roaring and 
wounded monster;—the position of whose tail and 
limbs is finely indicative of rage and fury. Behind the 
lion are two of the king’s bearded attendants, fully 
armed, and holding their daggers and shields ready to 
defend themselves in case the prey should escape the 
arrow of the king. Before the chariot is a wounded 
lion, crawling from under the horses’ feet; and the 
«ringing agony conveyed in its entire action is well 
contrasted with the undaunted fury of the former. 
The existence of a claw in the tuft at the end of the 
lion’s tail was disputed for ages; but here in these 
ancient sculptures is an exaggerated representation 
in support of this curious fact in natural history. 
The peculiarity was first recorded by Didymus of 
Alexandria—an early commentator on the Iliad, who 
flourished forty years before the Christian era, Homer 
and other poets feign that the lion lashes his sides, — 
and Lucan states that he does so to stimulate himself to 
rage; but not one of these writers adverts to the claw 
in the tail—although Didymus, who lived one hundred 
years before the last-named author, discovered it and 
conjectured that its purpose was to effect more readily 
what Lucan ascribes to the tail alone. Whatever may 
have been the use or intention of this claw, its exist- 

-ence has been placed beyond all dispute by Mr. Ben- 
nett; who, at one of the meetings of the Zoological 
Society of London in 1832, showed a specimen of it 
which was taken from a living animal in the Society's 
menagerie, (See ‘ Proceedings of the Council of the 
Zoological Society of London, 1832,’ p. 146). It is 
no small gratification to be able now to quote in evi- 
dence of the statement of Mr. Bennett and his pre- 
decessor Didymus of Alexandria this original and 
authentic document,—and on the authority of the veri- 
table descendants of the renowned hunter himself; a 
document, too, that any onemayread who will take the 
trouble to examine the slab underconsideration.—The 
king's bearded attendants wear the conical cap, with 
a large tassel depending from under the hair at the 
back of the head. The king himself is habited as be- 
fore described; and armed with a sword, the scabbard 
of which is adorned with lions’ heads. In its groove 
behind the chariot is the king’s javelin decorated with 
two fillets. 

The eighth slab in the present arrangement of the 
Museum, and also of this description, represents the 
return of the king from the chace. It is a perfect 
tableau de genre de haut ton; portraying the manners 
of the Assyrian court more than 2,500 years ago,—re- 
sembling in so many points the present customs of the 
East that it is truly remarkable how little change the 
lapse of time has effected; and affords a most interest- 
ing illustration of the marked and peculiar character- 
istic of oriental nations,—namely, their tenacious re- 

rd for the habits and customs of their forefathers. 

e king wears the usual truncated cap, long-fringed 
robe, and short highly-embroidered tunic, with the 
cord and tassels suspended from his girdle; his 
sword is buckled over his sash, and the tassels of his 
sword-belt are hanging from his shoulders both back 

and front. Similar tassels are suspended from under 
the hair at the back of the head; and he has rosette- 
clasped bracelets, plain armlets, and a double string 
of beads round his neck. Fully armed, he stands in 
the centre of the composition; his bow being stil! in 
his left hand, while with his right he raises to his lips 
the cup which he has just received from the hand of the 
cupbearer. At his feet lies the lion subdued but not 
dead ;— possibly to be understood in a figurative sense 
as indicative of his prowess and success in the chace. 
He is followed by two beardless attendants who have 
accompanied him in the chace; and who bear a re- 








serve supply of bows and arrows, as well for the king’s 
use as for their own defence. They, as usual, wear no 
head-dress, and are attired in very richly-embroidered 
robes reaching down to the ankles. Behind these are 
the king’s bearded attendants, distinguished by their 
short surcoats reaching but little below the knee,— 
and, as well as the last two, carrying the whip- 
shaped instrument so often named. All these we 
may fairly presume have accompanied the king in 
the chace, and have arrived with him at the entrance 
of his palace,—where he is met by the officers of his 
household. In advance of these latter stands the 
royal cupbearer,—the sharbetgee of modern times. 
This functionary, having presented his lord with 
the prepared beverage, is occupied in dispersing 
the flies which in hot climates assail with un- 
common avidity all cool and sweetened fluids. 
The instrument which he holds in his right hand 
for this purpose will be recognized by all travellers 
in the East, as the minasha—the very same fly-flap 
that is used at the present day. It is ordinarily 
made of the split leaves of the palm, fastened 
together at the handle,—which in this representation 
appears to terminate in the shape of a ram's head. 
Over his left shoulder is thrown, exactly as in the 
present day, the long handkerchief or napkin 
(elmérhama), richly embroidered and fringed at 
both ends, which he holds in his left hand in readi- 
ness to present to the king to wipe his lips. Behind 
the cupbearer stand two officers of the king’s house- 
hold in the attitude prescribed by eastern etiquette 
—their hands folded quietly one over the other. The 
bearded person has a fillet round his head, witha 
double necklace,—indicating, as we presume, that he 
is the chief of those who attend upon the king in the 
lower apartments (the saldmlik) of the palace. The 
other beardless attendant is the chief of the king’s 
servants (the Kizlar Aga), who superintends the 
upper apartments (the hareemlik) of his palace. 
They are both clad in the long dress, richly embroi- 
dered and fringed, and wear swords. Their import- 
ance in the household is further intimated by the rela- 
tive height of their figures. Behind these, again, stand 
the royal minstrels, who celebrate the King’s prowess 
in the battle and the chace, accompanying themselves 
on instruments of nine strings held in the left hand 
and supported by a belt over the left shoulder. 
These instruments appear to be played like the 
Nubian harp,—the fingers being used sometimes to 
stop and sometimes to twang the chords; and a 
plectrum or stick is in the right hand, with which the 
chords are struck. From the extremity of the 
instrument into which the pegs for the strings are 
inserted hang five tasselled cords. The instrument 
in the hand of the nearest performer terminates in a 
human head; probably to indicate that the bearer is 
the chief musician, or the leader of the chorus—for 
I apprehend that the ¢wo in this sculpture, as in all 
the representations of battles, sieges, hunts, &c., are 
put forthe many. With regard to the capabilities 
of such an instrument it is difficult to form any 
notion; for before sufficient tension of the chords to 
produce sound could be obtained, it would break at 
the elbow formed by the arm and the body of the 
instrument. Either the sculptor has altogether 
omitted the column to resist this tension of the 
strings, or the angle formed by the body of the instru- 
ment and the arm is not faithfully represented. The 
minstrels are habited in long garments fringed and 
embroidered; but they wear no bracelets or ear-rings. 
Their height, however, is indicative of considerable 
rank in the Assyrian court; but, nevertheless, their 
efforts to record the deeds of their sovereign have 
not been so successful, in point of durability at least, 
as those of the sculptor who has exhibited their 
attempts. 

No. 9 of this catalogue—and the second of the 
arrangement of the Museum— is a fragment of a 
colossal basso-rilievo representing the king drinking. 
Behind him stands a beardless attendant, bearer 
of the king’s implements of war (the Silikdar of 
modern times), together with the instrument de- 
scribed as always held in the hand by the officers im- 
mediately about the royal person. The elaborate 
finish of this fragment is beyond all praise; although 
there is much convention in the treatment of the 
hair and beard,—as, indeed, must always be the case 
in the art of sculpture. There is no doubt that the 





ancient Assyrians, like the modern Persians, bestowed 





much time and care upon their beards; 2s in they 
sculptures is sufficiently evident from the 
termination of the king's beard—always in foyp 

of crisped convolutions—and the precise in 

plain hair. The beard, too, is not without its 
scribed form,—wavy in front and terminating jg 
profusion of curls; from the centre of whi . 
tassel is usually depended,—a custom atilj in we 
among the women in the East, who interweane 
with the hair skeins of black silk, The 

of the dresses of both the king and his 

are furred, fringed, and richly embroidered jp 
compartments. The other portions of the dresses of 
the king and his attendant are the same ay 
detailed. The attendant carries the whip-like inayy, 
ment of power; and the remains of the quiver ang 
feather end of the arrows, with the groove for the 
bowstring, are perfectly represented. If ve 
should possess the slab that was attached to the x 
hand side of this one, most assuredly we shall find, 
full-length portrait of the cupbearer dispersing the 
flies, and standing ready to present his lord with the 
embroidered napkin :—for never does a great man ig 
the East eat or drink without the bearer of the minasig 
close to his elbow. 

The next piece—the tenth of this arrangementand 
sixth of the Museum—is an upright slab, 7 feet 19 
inches high and 2 feet 10 inches wide. It 
a winged human figure with the head of a carnivoroy 
bird. The figure is clothed in a short, fringed tunj 
reaching only to the knee, and tied at the neck withg 
tasselled cord; over which is an elaborate necklace with 
an ornament something like a pomeg 
another of this favourite fruit, but quite distinct from 
the necklace, is hanging from a cord. Over theshort 
tunic is a longer robe similarly trimmed,—some part 
of which is shown at the back over the left shoulder, 
The whole is covered by an ample garment fringed 
and embroidered; which reaches to the ankle, leaving 
bare the right leg, which is advanced. The feetaf 
the figure are covered with sandals, in every respect 
like those worn by the king and his attendants; aad 
the remains of colouring matter are visible upon them, 
In the right hand, which is elevated, he holdsa pi 
cone, which he is in the act of presenting; and in 
the left hand, which is advanced across the body, is 
a basket or bag with ahandle. His wrists are dec» 
rated with the rosette-shaped bracelet; and on his 
right arm, at the insertion of the biceps, isa plain 
massive ring lapping over. The handles of two dag 
gers appear on his breast, just above his mantle; and 
a double cord, knotted and terminating with tassels,is 
suspended in front of the advanced leg,—there being 
a similar one behind the leg, both cords apparently 
issuing from the girdle. The whole figure is les 
agreeable in its proportions than the Divinity whom] 
shall presently describe;—and the muscles of the 
advanced leg are more harsh and globular than in that 
sculpture. 

Several lines of cuneiform writing are engraved 
over the lower portion of the figure, entirely regani- 
less of the hand, basket, and embroidered garment, 
The characters have a clearness and sharpness I 
ducing a belief that they are considerably les 
ancient than the figures: although the other divinity 
in this collection and the Nahr el Kelb figure, 
as well as that recently discovered on the coast of 
Cyprus [see ante, p. 530], have inscriptions be 
ginning at about the same part of the figure and 
carried all across the work. Whether this figures 
much more ancient than the inscription 
upon it, or whether the whole is altogether more 
ancient than the other sculptures of this collection, 
are questions which a mature investigation of the in- 
scriptions themselves may determine. At allevealy 
I am not prepared at present to enter upon their 
consideration ; but have no hesitation in 
my conviction that this sculpture is a rep 
of that very Assyrian Divinity in whose house and 
before whose altar Sennacherib was murdered by his 
sons, Adramelech and Sharezer. My reasons for 
tertaining this belief are chiefly derived from the 
word Nisroch (702) the name of that Divinity, 8 
recorded in the Second Book of Kings, chapters 
and 27th verse: which word is derived from the 
Chaldee root “72 —signifying to lacerate and Te 
bird; and in Arabic the very same word eae 
designate the vulture. I have, dctail, 
pendently of other considerations too long to 
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the smallest doubt that the head of this Divinity 
“ of a vulture; and that it is a basso-rilievo 
pe tion of that particular Assyrian Deity in 
whose temple Sennacherib fell by the hand of his 


ae next slab (the eleventh of this arrangement 
pat the seventh of that of the Museum) is the same 
asthe last, but 1 foot 3 inches wider; and the 
work appears to be by a superior artist.—The sculp- 
turerepresents a human-headed Divinity,—the wings 
ge entire; and each feather of the wing is elabo- 
nately finished. The beard is formally curled. Three 
bull's horns are laid close down upon and round the 
head; but in all other respects the dress is the same 
athe preceding —and like that, this figure is pre- 
gnting a pine cone with the right and holding a 
basket in the left. 

The next sculptures are not rilievi, but fragments 
enronde bosse. They belong to one of those winged 
bulls with human heads such as M. Botta discovered 
at Khorsabad. On the head is something like a 
turban, which seems surrounded by an ornament 
imitative of a cord or rope. The ears of a bull, 
nstead of the human ear, as in the last described 
Divinity, and but one pair of horns, are seen. The 
beard is elaborately curled in the prescribed fashion. 
The countenance, when we are better acquainted 
with the sculpture, will in all probability prove to 
be the portrait of one of the Assyrian monarchs 
whose names Major Rawlinson is said to have de- 

The other fragment is one of the fore- 
feet of this monster. Both of these fragments are 
in a much harder material than the rilievi,__being a 
compact flinty limestone. 


I have been induced to enter thus minutely into 
the detail of these interesting sculptures from the 
important light which they are likely to throw upon 
our previous historical records :—for although they 
can in no way be available for their beauty as works of 
Art, the high state of cvilization which they manifest 
as regards the ornamental and useful sciences will 
at once be appreciated by the intelligent and enlight- 
ened observer.—In concluding, I will beg to offer a 
few remarks relating to the preservation of these an- 
tiguities; which have already sustained considerable 
injury since their exhumation and in their transit to 
this country, From the nature of the marble (gyp- 
sum), which has in some instances been exposed to 
the action of fire, we know that they are likely to 
mifer much damage from the moisture of our climate. 
Care should, therefore, be taken not to enhance this 
unavoidable source of injury by washing ; or if it is 

to cleanse them, it should be done lightly 
and carefully, under the direction of an experienced 
person—and, then by subsequently waxing them, they 
might be effectually preserved. It would, likewise, 
be desirable to suggest to Mr. Layard the propriety 
and advantage of waxing his future discoveries as 
son as they are exhumed—or, at least, immediately 
after his drawings are made : the profusion of wax in 
the surrounding country would render this experi- 
ment easy of accomplishment, and the result would 
be an ample recompense for the slight additional 

required, 





Fisg Art Gossir.—We have a specimen five- 
shilling piece of Queen Victoria before us— part 
& new coinage—from the graver of Mr. Wyon, 

; who works in the same Royal Mint and 
With the same feeling with which Thomas Simon 
in the reign of Charles II. Mr. Wyon 

has, we think, on this occasion excelled all his 
ee, efforts. The face of Her Majesty is 
ly rendered ; but the charm of the coin to 

many of our numismatic friends will lie in the par- 
treatment. The last English sovereign who 

"as represented crowned upon his coins was the king 
who lost his crown—Charles I; and the good old 
Practice of our medisval moneyers of crowning our 
sovereigns upon their coins has been revived by Mr. 
Wyon with good taste in the five-shilling piece before 
uw. Her Majesty wears a middle-age crown of elegant 
and workmanship. The face, is of course, in 
Profile; Mr, Wyon knowing the limits and resources 
ofhis art too well to copy with servility the bluff full- 
of our medieval coins. The legend 
sin old English letters—and the design of the 
Teverse is both tasteful and elaborate. We may add, 





to set the numismatists on the alert, that 8,000 spe- 
cimens have been ordered to be struck with extreme 
care ; and that a part of the 8,000 has already been 
issued to the Bank of England.—The medal designed 
as a decoration for the victory of the Sutlej has like- 
wise been struck at the Mint. The reverse repre- 
sents a simple figure of Victory awarding her wreath 
to the soldiers of the successful army; whilst a 
grouped mass of Sikh armour and arms alone indi- 
cates the defeated. The obverse exhibits a well- 
executed portrait of Queen Victoria. 

We mentioned a week or two since the arrival in 
London of the Chevalier Toschi, President of the 
Academy of Parma ; and foretold afriendly reception 
for him from his brother artists here. We learn, now, 
that Messrs. Colnaghi, of Pall Mall East, have set 
apart two evenings—Saturday the 4th and Wednes- 
day the 8th—for conversazioni at which the Chevalier 
may be met. 

From Berlin, it is stated that Baron Cornelius 
has received from our Queen Victoria an autograph 
letter in acknowledgment of his designs for the bas- 
reliefs that ornament the gold and silver buckler 
sent by King Frederick William as a baptismal pre- 
sent to his godson, the Prince of Wales. “I hope,” 
says Her Majesty, “that one day my son—in whose 
name I write, because he cannot yet do it for himself 
—will prove by his intelligence and love of the Fine 
Arts that he is worthy of the masterpiece bestowed 
on him by his Royal godfather.” 

From Paris, it is mentioned that copies of the 
frescoes by Raphael in the Vatican at Rome, ordered 
by the French Government from the Brothers Balze, 
have arrived at the Ministry of the Interior ;—and 
are about to be exhibited in the Pantheon. 

We borrow the following from a correspondent of 
the Daily News :—“ Overbeck has just executed one 
of those graceful and touching little outline draw- 
ings in which his real genius is conspicuous. Bishop 
Gillies, who is personally a most amiable and kindly 
man, full of zeal for bettering the operative classes, 
has founded, it appears, a sort of holy guild in modern 
Athens ; and prizes are given to those of the brother- 
hood who excel in ‘ thrift and cleanliness.’ Overbeck 
was asked by the patriotic prelate to furnish the de- 
sign fora medal to bedistributed on these occasions :— 
and I have seen the result. Itis the holy dwelling at 
Nazareth,—displaying a modest but neat interior. 
Mary is at her distaff on the right, Joseph plying 
his axe on the left, and the mysterious young In- 
dweller among men is humbly engaged sweeping 
the chips of wood from the earthen floor with simple 
dignity. The general effect is harmonious and beau- 
tiful.’* 

At a recent meeting of the British Archzological 
Association, Mr. Fairholt exhibited drawings and 
gave some account of the mural paintings recently 
discovered in Great Waltham Church, Essex. He 
observed, that on visiting the church, which is 
now undergoing a thorough repair, he found the en- 
tire surface of the walls covered with fragments of 
paintings, which had become revealed in the process 
of removing the many coatings of whitewash from 
them. The most perfect of the series is situate 
immediately over the arch of the chancel, in a space 
about 9 feet high by 15 in width. In the centre is a 
figure of the Saviour, seated on a rainbow, exhibiting 
his wounds; above him are attendant angels playing 
the trumpet and lute, with the sun and moon over 
their heads. On the right of the Saviour is a group 
of six crowned female figures, the foremost of which 
is regally attired and has a ximbus round the head. 
This group is in a fair state of preservation—but that 
on the other side is not. It consists of the same 
number of male figures in attitudes of adoration ; 
and their costume, in the general style of the draw- 
ing, appears to fix the date of the picture to the 
middle of the 15th century. It is painted in dis- 
temper, in flat tints, with bold black outlines ; and is 
situate immediately over the place where the rood- 
loft formerly stood—a stair in the wall leading to it 
still existing in the wall. Fragments of other figures 
are visible in various other parts of the church,—as 
well as symbols of the Evangelists and inscriptions, 
Where these do not occur the walls have been 
painted with a deep chocolate tint,—upon which 
flowers and stars have been stencilled. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MUSICAL UNION.—The EIGHTH and LAST MEETING,, 
TUESDAY, July 6, at Half-past Three ng ry in G,. Beet- 

c. r; 
Executants—Joachim, Joseph an O 
adame_ Duicken. 


hoven; Quintett, Op. 53, c minor; Piano, 

minor, Mozart. 

berger, Deloffre, Piatti, and M 

30s. 6d. each, to be had of Cramer, Beale & Co., and Ollivier, 
i ll b 


a 
George Hellmes- 


> 
are req to leave their tickets and to 
pay their subscriptions yet due to Mr. Ollivier, at the door. 

J. ELLA, Director. 








ConcERTs oF THE WEEK.—In a few days more the 
musical interest of London will have retired within 
the circle of our rival Opera Houses and Exeter 
Hall_where the presence of Dr. Spohr will keep it 
alive for two evenings.—The season of established 
concerts is all but over. The last of the Beethoven 
Quartetts was held on Monday. In taking leave of 
these choice and interesting meetings for a twelve- 
month, we feel that praise is deserved by M. Rous- 
selot, the Director, for the careful preparation of the 
music—which has never been presented otherwise 
than with the completest finish. Honour, too, is 
due to M. Sainton; whose residence in London, 
besides being beneficial to us in many ways, has not 
passed without profit to himself. He has improved 
the opportunities of hearing and performing classicab 
music now presented by this city in an unequalled 
degree—to the abandonment of certain mannerisms; 
and has striven for that true and simple comprehen- 
sion of the great thoughts of the great masters which 
gives them their utmost lustre while it raises our 
respect for the executant. The result is, that we 
rarely hear him without having to notice —_ 
The other leader of the evening was young Joachim. 

The last Ancient Concert was held on Wednesday 
evening, under the direction of the Duke of Wel- 
lington for the Earl of Westmoreland. The singers 
were Madame Caradori Allan, Miss Birch and Miss. 
Dolby, M. Roger, Herr Pischek, Herr Staudigl, 
and two or three English gentlemen. The selection, 
as usual, was aimless, and the manner of proceeding 
inconsistent. How, for instance, are we to explain 
the preference of Mr. Gardiner’s English words to 
Beethoven's ‘ Gloria’ when the original Latin was 
sung to Cherubini’s ‘O Salutaris’? The first move- 
ment of Sebastian Bach’s Concerto in D minor, very 
well played by Mr. W.S. Bennett, was, to our ears, the 
most welcome piece of the evening. Though we are 
glad to be released from these unentertaining enter- 
tainments, we cannot close our notes for the season 
without observing that the general manner of per- 
formance is some little improved at the Ancient 
Concerts, as elsewhere. This could hardly fail to be 
the consequence of the settled and simultaneous 
operations of unchanging conductors at so many of 
our musical establishments: which works to the 
benefit of Music more than merely casual listeners 
can conceive. Be the amount of discipline ever so 
small, there is discipline—and the necessity thereof 
recognized. Our orchestral players, again, and cho- 
ralists are generally more thoroughly educated than 
used formerly to be the case; while our solo artists, 
if apparently less showy than they were in days when 
the niceties of execution were less appreciated, are 
on the whole more satisfactory. In short, on every 
side “the tide is flowing,” and it isthe fault of direc- 
tors, professors, &c., and not of the public, if advan- 
tage fail to be taken of the movement. Dreary as 
they seem to the passing visitor, the Ancient Concerts 
are not past the reach of revivification. 

We must add a word or two with regard to the 
benefit concerts. The Matinée of Malle. Vera and 
Signor Emiliani was fully attended—as is well de- 
served by the gentleman's elegant violin playing and 
the lady’s expressive and elegantly finished singing. 
In these days of raw and crude vocalism, when 
Judge Frank's praise of his daughter Petraa (vide 
Frederika Bremer’s ‘ Home’) as “singing loudest’® 
would seem to be the character sought by most of the 
tuneful quire—the care and the delicacy of Mdlle. 
Vera, borne out as they are] by increasing firmness. 
and certainty, bear a high value. If the foolish pre- 
tension which makes every lady desire to exhibit as. 
a prima donna luta were disposed of, we know 
of no more honourable or welcome position than 
might be claimed by Mdlle. Vera as a comprimaria of 
first class and quality were she to decide on attempt- 
ing the Italian stage. 

We must notice the Matinée of Herr and Madame 
Goffrié as having taken place :—also, the perform. 
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ance of a new work by Mr. Parry, ‘ Hezekiah,’ at the | fact explains the eager protests made by manage- 
Hanover Square Rooms: lastly, a second perform- | ments in being against new theatres. Angry work 
ance of Rossini’s *Stabat’ at Covent Garden, fol- | has arisen out of some of the meditated speculations : 
lowed by a miscellaneous act of music which closed —in particular from the project for a third Opera, set 


with Beethoven's Battle Symphony. 


Her Magsesty’s THeatre.—Ever since Terpsi- 
chore first pointed her toe, the elements—Fire, Water, 
Earth,and Air—have been savagely, vigorously, fantas- 
tically, poetically be-danced ;—the Seasons coming 
next in favour,—then the Senses,—afterwards the 
Passions. Thus, after it is told that Mdlles. Grisi, 
Rosati, and Cerito make up three-fourths of the 
quartett in the new divertissement—Earth being pre- 
sented by a division of labour among several of the 
minor danseuses,—no more need be described. The 
combinations of the spirit-world, as we have fre- 
quently observed, are exhausted; but so, for the 
moment, is English interest in dancing. The ladies 
are admired and applauded by those who stay ;—but 
very few, save here and there astaunch stall-fre- 
quenter, go to see them. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gosstp.—It is rumoured 
that, owing to the difficulty of forming an efficient 
English company, no performances, as had been pro- 
posed, will take place at Covent Garden Theatre 
during autumn and early winter.—The first novelty, 
we are informed, given by Mr. Webster, on re-opening 
the Haymarket, after his autumn holidays, will be a 
play by Mr. Marston, with Miss Faucit and Mr. Cres- 
wick in principal characters. Mr. Wigan is about to 

me a permanent member of the Haymarket com- 

y.—The affairs of the Lyceum theatre are pro- 
gressing towards a satisfactory settlement. It has been 
re-opened for the summer season by Mr. Lawrence 
Levy, in order to give employment to the members 
of the old company. On Monday evening the bur- 
Jetta of ‘The Waterwitches’ was performed; and a 
mew grand ballet, entitled ‘The Contrabandist,’ under 
the direction of Mr. Flexmore, has been imported 
from the continent. The Keeleys are said to have 
been engaged by Mr. Webster for the Haymarket ; 
while Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, now perform- 
ing at the Princess's, are named for the future lessees 
of the Lyceum. It is stated that Mr. Buckstone 
will join them ;—also, as authors for the establishment, 
Mr. Planché and Mr. Charles Dance. We trust 
that Mr. Mathews will, in this new venture, carry out 
the plan which he commenced, in some respects so 
successfully, at Covent Garden Theatre—the pro- 
duction of new dramas of the highest class. He 
ehould, however, avail himself of both Tragedy and 
Comedy: the attempt to stand on one leg was ulti- 
mately fatal to his former experiment—and would 
be so to the present. Tragedy, too, is now rich in 
female histrionic genius :—which, of itself, constitutes 
a great attraction.— We aretold that Madame Bishop 
is meditating a tour to America; from which land, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean are just announced 
to have returned.—Madlle. Lind’s performances at 
Manchester, to take place at the end of August, 
are already advertised; the prices of admission being 
on a scale unprecedented in the provinces. — 
The English operas at the Surrey Theatre con- 
tinue to attract, in spite of the disadvantages of an 
inefficient orchestra and chorus. Mr. Wallace's 
©Maritana’ has been the work most recently given. 
The composer, we may add, is said to be on his way 
to Vienna; there, as in London, to follow in the wake 
of Mr. Balfe, and to produce his opera. When 
the musical history of our times shall be written, the 
circumstance of these transplantations from a land 
unable to maintain an operatic theatre of its own 
to a country where every little town has its State- 
orchestra and State-company engaged for life and 
its State-composer—will look even stranger than it 
does now. ‘To ourselves, the fact is as significant an 
illustration ofthe power of Government patronage to 
keep alive National Art as could be desired. 

Meanwhile, in the French Chambers the votes for 
the Theatres have just been passed. Among other 
sums, a grant of 620,000 fr. to the Académie, 
an additional 100,000f. to the Frangais, and 
100,000f. to the Odéon have been awarded—not 
without argument and criticism. It was remarked 
that, irrespective of the number of places of enter- 
tainment, the receipts from the Parisian theatres 
had during many years averaged 9,000,000f. The 





| a-going by MM. Adam and Thibeaudeau, which of 


late has figured largely in the debates and journals. 
The last “move” is a sharp letter addressed to the 
minister by M. Thibeaudeau, an ex-actor; who, being 
displeased at some disparaging expressions with 
regard to his calling, retorts in this wise :—“ Between 
your theatre and mine, Monsieur, there is a difference. 
Your performances tend to hide truth; mine have 
the aim of developing it.’’ From all this “ fretting 
and fuming,” no less than from the Vienna adoption 
of London operas, there is instruction to be drawn 
in the present unsettled condition of our dramatic 
world, 

Madame Castellan, it is said, has signed an engage- 
ment for La Scala, for the spring of 1848. Her right 
place, we cannot but repeat, would be the serious or 
the comic French Opera.—The Great Military Fes- 
tival of the Association of Artist-Musicians was held 
last week in Paris; apparently with great brilliancy. 
Strength and contrast were given to the performances 
by the presence of four hundred of the Wilhem 
singers; who seem at last coming into something 
like definite occupation. We read that the * Damna- 
tion of Faust,’ conducted by M. Berlioz, has made a 
prodigious effect at Berlin. To that result, however, 
the presence of the composer himself appears indis- 
pensable—and this goes far with us to settle the merits 
of the music. Madame Viardot-Garcia has been sing- 
ing and acting with the utmost success at Frankfort. 
A competent witness was describing to us not long 
since the lady as having greatly gained in power of 
voice :—there was nothing of executive facility or 
musical science to be added when she came out in 
London.—M. Liszt has reached Constantinople;—and 
been playing before the Sultan with great applause. 

While speaking to-day of the musical progress of 
London, we are reminded that it has its zones of 
limitation by the advertisement of the last Concert of 
the Ethiopian Serenaders ; who will, in earnest, appear 
—as some weeks ago we in jest fancied they might do 
—with their faces washed white. We want a 
Hogarth to show the follies of Fashion! 

According to a Vienna letter of the 15th, the house 
in which Mozart lived and composed most of his 
works, and where he died in 1791, is about to be 
pulled down by its proprietor, M. Gelvigno—a rich 
Italian,—together with two houses adjoining, with the 
intention of erecting upon the site a very large hotel; 
in the centre of the court-yard of which is to be 
placed a colossal bust of Mozart, in bronze, on a 
marble pedestal. Mozart's house is called “ The Eye 
of God,” because there was anciently upon the same 
spot a hospital bearing that name. 

A recent number of the Débats contains M. 
Janin’s éloge on Mdlle. Georges—that striking actress 
of tragedy and melo-drama who figured in the 
glorious days of the Empire, yet has only just taken 
her leave of the stage. She was during a large part 
of her career, like that greater actress Madame Dor- 
val,_one of the “unattached;” passing from one 
theatre—from one country—to another: and in the 
provinces, as M. Alphonse Karr has whimsically 
commemorated (apropes of the Pére Lacordaire 
preaching in the habit of his order), advertising her- 
self as about to appear in such or such another part 
“wearing all her diamonds.” By such like nomadic 
habits and practices ad captandum she lost her metro- 
politan popularity.—Ere we haye done with the 
French stage, we may quote from our contempora- 
ries an odd report which is possibly * good only to be 
contradicted”—to the effect that a grande dame of the 
Faubourg, La Princesse de la Trémouille, is about 
to enter the lists against Mdlle. Rachel. One must 
have lived in Paris to comprehend the value of such 
a topic in the salons. 

A correspondent of the Gazette Musicale tells us 
that, failing any great novelty or freshness in pro- 
fessional music, the amateurs of Bologna are begin- 
ning to meet for the performance of concerted vocal 
works of the really good writers.—Another in 
the Daily News speaks of fifteen hundred amateur 
vocalists at Rome, who assembled beneath the bal- 
cony of the Quirinal to serenade the Head of the 
Church on the anniversary of his last year's amnesty. 
From these manifestations it would seem that the 





extinction of the art in Italy can hardly be g + 
minent as has been threatened. 708 00 ine 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences, June 21,._M, 
read a paper on the comparative advantages of the 
use of oilcake from linseed and the seed in its natu 
state in the fattening of cattle. M. Payen 
from the result of a long series of experiments made 
in this country by MM. Crespel Delisle and Tiburee 
Crespel, as well as from what has been Published oy 
the subject in England, that there is more profit tg 
fattener in the use of ground linseed mixed With the 
other food ofanimalsthanin the use of oilcake,_y A 
although so much cheaper as to bulk, is really more 
expensive when the quantity of oily matter 
by pressure is taken into account. According to the 
table produced by M. Payen, the quantity of azote jg 
linseed in its natural state is only 3°33 per cent, 
whereas in the oilcake it is 6 per cent.; but the pro. 
portion of what he calls matiére grasse in the cake, 
is 7°5, whereas in the seed it is 35°5:—and the ex. 
periments that have been made are decidedly in 
favour of the use of the seed.—Several communig. 
tions were received relative to calculations of the 
elements of the comet discovered by M. Colla; ang 
some on electricity.—A letter was read containing ay 
account by M. Thorel, of Champagnole, in the Jun, 
of the number of days in which thunder was heard 
there during the years 184], 1842, 1843, 1944 
They were successively 29, 40, 29, and 20. In Paris, 
the average number of days in the year in which 
there is thunder is 14. MM. Becquerel and 
Rodler gave an account of the resul's of an analysis 
of the blood in scorbutic patients, They operated on 
the blood of eight scorbutic persons at the Salpétriér, 
The following are their conclusions:—1. The blood 
presents none of the characters of dissolution described 
by the old medical writers and regarded by themas 
constant ; neither was the augmentation of the alkaline 
character of the liquid, or the salts which it containg, 
shown, 2. The blood in a scorbutic case is decidedly 
poor in globules and soluble albumen, and the quan 
tity of water is greater than in the healthy subject, 
3. The fibrine exists in equal or larger proportions 
than in normal cases, and with the ordinary character 
of the healthy state. 4. The only positive modifice 
tion which could be ascertained in the blood wasa 
very considerable diminution of the density of the 
liquid.—M. Stanislas Julien communicated several 
extracts from Chinese books on the state of the me 
tallurgical arts in China. 

Tintern Abbey.—Since last Christmas, an im- 
portant addition has been made to the ruins, by the 
discovery of the remains of a large oblong building, 
supported by a row of pillars, the lower parts of 
which appear in a perfect state. The situation of 
this adjunct (nearly adjoining the refectory) is thought 
to mark it as the hospitium, or smaller convent, it 
which the monks were wont to entertain stranger, 
— Builder. 

Drainage of Haarlem Lake. — We lear from a 
source on which we can rely, that the drainage of 
Haarlem Lake, in Holland, progresses satisfactorily; 
and that other engines, with improvements, are now 
constructing in Cornwall to hasten the completion 
of that great work. When finished, it is understood, 
the sewage of all the cities and great towns 
on the lake will, by the same engines, be conveyed 
to and over the surface of the bed of the lake to im 
gate it; so that, in all human probability, fifty-ax 
thousand acres now covered with water and the waste 
land adjoining will, within the next seven years, be 
furnishing corn and cattle to the Dutch and 
markets—the result of science combined with prat- 
tice. We learn, also, that the same parties who are 
engaged in this magnificent undertaking are in com 
munication with the Egyptian government on the 
subject of employing similar engines to irrigate dit- 
tricts above the ordinary rise of the Nile, for the put- 
pose of growing cotton, flax, &c.— Mark Lane Express. 

Torres Straits.—Captain Mackenzie, of the Heroine, 
has communicated to the Sydney Morning Herald the 
——s valuable a a = as to = 
—It appears that, during a late passage 
to Port Essington and Batavia, he pursued an 
tirely new route, having steered from Raine’s Islet 
direct for Cape York. The following is an 
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worth it, and of which it is certain there are hun- 
dreds slipping through our handsevery day. In the 
first place, it is obvious that it would be utterly use- 
less to record those which we already understand. 
For example,—it would be absurd to burden our- 
selves with the details of a process which evidently 
involved nothing of importance except the pressure 
of the atmosphere. Now comes the question:— 
to leave a letter in the post-office, stating that I had | Supposing every workman had the means of recording 
called at the wreck of the Coringa Packet, and taken | all those facts which he himse/f does not understand, 
the three remaining men, mails, &c., from her. At how are we to separate those which are to be found 
2 pm. bore away W. by S., and passed the first explained in our scientific books from those which 
gand-bank to the westward of Raine’s Islet at 2 30 | areas yet not understood by anybody, and therefore 
then steered W. by N. At 3 30 passed a reef | deserving of record ? If a workman makes known 
: shore water, not laid down in Blackwood’s Chart; | some process or phenomenon as one which is incom- 
and at 4 45 passed close to another reef, also not | prehensible to himself, he may find, in nine cases 
laid down; a sank-bank N.W. by W. three or four out of ten, that it is so only because his own edu- 
Steered N. westward, and at 5 30 cametoan | cation is imperfect: he will become disgusted if this 
anchor under the sand-bank in 17 fathoms. Through- | is all that is to become of his observations. Now, 
gut the night, fresh breezes and clear weather. At | what I propose is this :—Let a society be formed of 
§ am, weighed and steered N.W. direct for Cape | all those who are really in earnest for knowledge, no 
York; at 10 passed over an extent of rocky bottom | matter however small their own attainments; and let 
and deep water; at 10 30 saw a reef a-head, which | each of these communicate to a committee selected 
we passed at its — edge’ -— - l - an for = oF ge me em ey process . — 
extensive reef to the northward an ; - From | or art, which after reflection they cannot understand, 
the north reef there appeared to be a long shoal | Of course, a great proportion of these communica- 
patch, but not breaking. At nocn, a a sand- | res pr —_ ce — yey "y the 
bank on its south side; and at 12 30 saw the islands | better educated. 1ese, therefore, being selected, 
ks adjacent to Cairncross, bearing W.S.W. | the committee can refer their correspondents to those 
ron sighted Arnold’s Island to the N.W., and | books where they may obtain an explanation of the 
three sand-banks to N.E, At 4 p.m. sighted Mount | —_— or else, in —v a0 ty ted ae ee 
N.W. 3 W. and two sand-banks to the | in the same neighbourhood, the better informed 
gt 5 A passed to —. of = reef — give ~ bo ae a instruction oy a 
marked X Y in Black wood’s Chart, the Albany Rocks | thus disposed of the elementary question, there will be 
W.N.W. At 6 rounded the Albany a tek at | those which are inexplicable to ee them- 
J, Cape York; took in the studding sails, and | selves; and these might be recorded in a journal 
ae for Possession ree is and . 8 30 —- —- rf} —_ ag ol P waa ee Seat 
to an anchor under it in 5 fathoms. uring this | proposals of detail, the writer adds :—“ But, lest an 
night fresh breezes and clear weather; and 6 a.m. | should imagine that there are no facts worth rates | 
weighed, and found both flukes of the anchor were | ing in the daily routine of our factories, I would beg 
; made sail, and steered W.S.W. for Wallis’s | to assure him, from the acquaintance with the his- 
carrying on bottom at 7 fathom. At 7 a.m. | tory of science which : have — ae One a 
whilst setting the topmast and lower studding sails, | very great proportion of scientific discoveries depend 
the vessel ak with great force on a pet hy on facts which are afterwards found to have been 
and immediately heeled over almost gunwale under | well known to workmen of some class or other. It 
to port; took in all the small sail, but the ship still | is impossible to read the celebrated Robert Boyle's 
striking heavily and forged a-head; finding deep | works, without being struck with the immense quan- 
water under the bows, and the vessel hanging by the | tity of such information, obtained by incessant in- 
stern, moved all the guns, water-casks and stock | quiries of practical men. It Me this, —_— to = 
forward, and made all sail. The vessel was then | clear and simple way in which he writes, that makes 
rolling and grinding heavily on the rocks, but even- | his volumes such pleasant and delightful reading at 
tually slipped off with a heavy lurch; sounded the | the present day. I will mention, as an example, 
pumps, and stood on our course. ‘This danger is| one single instance of recent occurrence, as an 
not visible from the mast-head, owing to the muddy | illustration of the class of facts to which I have 
colour of the water in Endeavour Straits, although | been referring. In America, Dr. Henry has been 
there are only 9 or 10 feet of water on it. The} within the last year occupied on experiments on 
bearings from it are—Entrance Island, N.N.W.; | what he calls ‘the permeability of metals;’ and the 
Whale Island, E. northerly; and Possession Island, | subject is one of the greatest interest, not only in 
N.E.by E. The passage was effected from Raine’s | itself, but as indicative of some laws of nature of 
- Albany Rock in 13 hours; and Captain | peculiar interest at the present moment, when all 
enzie states that the course is seven or eight | our inquiries are directed to ‘molecular action.’ 
niles broad after passing the first sand-bank W of | Now, the principal facts are found, on inquiry, to 
Raine's Islet, and the two reefs westward of the | have been well known for a long time to those en- 
sand-bank bear W. 4 N., visible from the topmast | gaged in the plating of metals; and were matter of 
head when you are abreast of the bank. A speedy | no small surprise at first, till, like millions of similar 
> hed eam may y effected by taking that | facts of daily life, ‘familiarity bred contempt !’” 
ve; as there are several sand-banks midway, under | Model Lodging-House.—The Society for Improving 
which a vessel may anchor during the night.” the Condition of the Labouring Classes have opened 
Scientific Association for the Working Classes. | a model lodging-house in Charles Street, Drury Lane. 
A correspondent of the Mechanics’ Magazine has | It provides for the accommodation of single labour- 
to the working classes, through that pe- | ing men in a way that must be an immense improve- 
cal, some proposals for a new kind of scientific | ment upon the dens in which so many congregate 
Muciation, which are at least suggestive :—“ Is it | nightly about St. Giles’s and elsewhere. Each inmate 
wie tune are ™ oe whilst everybody is | here, by paying 4d. per night, or 2s. a ers is pe 
an ing about the value and necessity of | vided with a separate bed, the means of washing 
‘ 4 . Par 
Sperimental’ inquiries, as opposed to mere theo- | (including a bath, towels, soap, &c.), a fire to cook 
Tuing, so little use is being made of that countless | his food at, and a room to sit in during the evening 
aay experiments which are making every day in | or any unemployed hours. He will also, we believe, 
Ha | factories and workshops throughout Europe? | as soon as one can be established, have the use of a 
it never occurred to your readers that, whilst | small library. The rooms are clean and apparently 
ve were exulting over a few hundreds of experi- | well ventilated, and very considerable in size, and 
ments made and recorded by a small number of | also in the number of beds which they contain. The 
Philosophers,’ tens of thousinds aye, millions of | latter are placed about two feet apart; and are to be 
ott a experiments, are daily plunged into the | supplied with clean sheets once a month, we believe. 
: oblivion, because they are unrecorded? I| The establishment is under the superintendence of 
Ore, to call the attention of the intelligent | the same person who established and conducted the 
oe who have it 8o much in their power to ad- | somewhat similar lodging-house in King Street ; 
All those progress of science, to a method by which | which, besides being of great use to the class for 
facts may be preserved which are really | whose benefit it was established, yields some profit 


fom the log-book:—“ August 5. At 7 45 a.m. 

the Great Barrier Reef, extreme bearing N.; 
hauled up to weather it, in doing which carried 

the fore-royal and topgallant-mast. At 9 33 
abreast the eastern extreme, kept away from Raine’s 
Islet, the beacon visible from the mast-head 12 miles. 
At noon, strong breezes and cloudy; and at 1 p.m. 
hore-to under Raine’s Islet, and sent a boat ashore 








* 








—a fact which justifies the opinion entertained by 
the promoters of this institution that it will be a 
self-paying, if not a positively profitable, institution. 
— Globe. 





SEVENTEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
(From our own Correspondents.) 

THE order of proceedings at this Seventeenth 
Meeting of the British Association was much the 
same as on former occasions—with such varieties 
only as the locality induced. We give. our usual 
summary. On Wednesday the General Committee 
assembled,—as we have already recorded. On 
Thursday, as we have said, the work of the Sections 
began; and Prof. Powell lectured in the evening, at 
the Radcliffe Library, on Shooting Stars. On Friday 
evening Prof. Faraday delivered, at the same place, a 
lecture on the subject of new discoveries in Electricity 
and Magnetism. Saturday morning was occupied in 
excursions to Swindon, Shotover Hill, and Blenheim, 
—and boat excursions on the Isis to Nuneham, where 
the Archbishop of York had thrown open his grounds 
to the Association. For those who preferred business 
there was a meeting of the General Committee in the 
morning, at nine; and meetings afterwards in the Ma- 
thematical and Chemical Sections.. In the evening, 
there was a conversational Soirée at the Taylor Build” 
ing. On Sunday, the Bishop of Oxford preached a ser- 
mon at St. Mary’s—which we understand will shortly 
be printed, at the request of some leading members of 
the Association :—and in the evening Prof. Powell 
held a Soirée at his house. On Monday, the proceed- 
ings in some of the Sections were enlivened by the 
presence of Prince Albert,—who arrived in the morn- 
ing, accompanied by the Duke of Saxe Weimar: and 
in the evening, Mr. Strickland delivered, at the Rad- 
cliffe Library, a conversational lecture on the Dodo, 
and the Dean of Westminster some geological re- 
marks, On Tuesday, after the sectional meetings, 
there was an evening exhibition of microscopes at the 
Radcliffe Library. On Wednesday morning, the 
members of the General Committee gave a breakfast 
in the hall of Christ Church to the foreign visitors of, 
the Association—and several of the Sections met for 
business, At one o'clock, the concluding meeting of 
the General Committee was held for the purpose of 
sanctioning the grants which had passed the Com- 
mittee of Recommendations :—and at three the con- 
cluding General Meeting of the Association assembled, 
to pass the customary votes of thanks. 





GENERAL COMMITTEE. 
SaTuRDAY. 


The Committee assembled at nine in the morning 
to decide on the place for the meeting next year. 
Mr. W. Grove and Dean Conybeare having advocated 
the claims of Swansea, it was resolved that the next 
meeting of the Association should be held in that 
town. 

The following officers were appointed :— 

The Marquis of Northampton, Presi’ent.—The Marquis of 
Bute, Viscount Adair, Sir H. De la Beche, Dean Conybeare, 
L. Dillwyn, Esq., F.R.S., W. Grove, Esq., J. H. Vivian, Esq., 
F.R.S., Vice-Presidents.—J. W. Jeffreys, Esq., Local Trea- 
surer.—M. Moggridge, Esq., Dr. Nicholl, Local Secretaries. 

The time chosen for holding the meeting was fixed 
for Wednesday, the 9th of August. 

Sir R. I. Murchison said that invitations had been 
received from Exeter, Derby, and some other places; 
but that it had been agreed not to set forward any 
in rivalry to Swansea. 





WEDyEsDAY. 

The last Meeting, which was thinly attended, was 
held at one o’clock,—Sir R. H. Inglis in the chair. 

Col. Sabine was re-elected General Secretary, J. 
Taylor, Esq., General Treasurer, and Prof. Phillips, 
Assistant General Secretary. 

The following were appointed members of the 
Council for the ensuing year, in addition to the 
officers, who are ex-officio members :—Sir T. Acland, 
Prof. Ansted, Major 8. Clerke, Sir F. Egerton, 
Prof. E. Forbes, Prof. T. Graham, G. B. Greenough, 
W. H. Hamilton, Sir J. Herschel, Prof. Hodgkin, 
Leonard Horner, Robert Hutton, Capt. Ibbetson, 
Dr. Latham, Sir C. Lemon, Marquis of Northampton, 
Prof. Owen, Sir J. Richardson, Dr. Roget, Sir J. C. 
Ross, G. R. Porter, Dr. Royle, H. E. Strickland, 
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Col. Sykes, W. Thompson, Prof. Wheatstone, Rev. 
Dr. Whewell. 


The following were appointed Auditors :—Prof. 
Ansted, Major Clerke and G. R. Porter, Esq. 


The Report of the Committee of Recommenda- 
tions was read and adopted. The following were 
the 

Recommendations Involving Grants of Money. 

That a Paper, containing Suggestions on Observations of 
the Annular Eclipse, be printed and circulated, under the 
direction of Prof. Powell; and that a sum not exceeding 2/. 
be granted for that purpose. 

That Dr. Percy and Dr. Miller, be requested to continue 
their researches on Crystalline slags, with a renewal of the 
original grant of 207. not yet expended. 

That Dr. Schunk be requested to continue his researches 
on Colouring Matters used in the Arts, with the balance (5l.) 
of the original grant of 102. 

That the Committee consisting of Mr. H. E. Strickland, 
Dr. Daubeny, Prof. Lindley, and Prof. Henslow, be requested 
to continue their experiments on the Vitality of Seeds, with 
a grant of 10/. 

That Dr. Lankester, Prof. Owen, and Mr. R. Taylor be 
requested to continue the superintendence of the pub- 
lication of tabular forms in reference to the Periodical 
a of Animals and Vegetables, with a renewal grant 

10. 

That a sum of 3. 19s. 9d. be placed at the disposal 
of Mr. Birt to complete his Report on Atmospherical 
Waves. 


That a Committee, consisting of Mr. Spence and Mr. T. V. 
Wollaston, be requested to aid Mr. G. Newport in preparing 
his Report (requested for last year) on the Scorpionide and 
Trach Arachnida, with a grant of 100. 

That a Committee consisting of Sir H. T. De la Beche, Sir 
W. J. Hooker, Dr. Daubeny, Dr. J. D. Hooker, Mr. A. Hen- 
frey, and Mr. R. Hunt, be requested to investigate the Influ- 
ence of Carbonic Acid on the growth of Plants allied to 
those found in the Coal formation, with a grant of 2v/. 

That Mr. Ronalds and Mr. R. Hunt be requested to con- 
tinue the Experiments with the Actinograph at Kew. 

That Prof. E. Forbes, Mr. Goodsir, Mr. Patterson, Mr. 
Thompson, Mr. Ball, Mr. J. Smith, Mr. Couch, Prof. All- 
man, Mr. M‘Andrew, Mr. Alder, Mr. Hope, and Capt 
Portlock be requested to continue their investigations into 
the Marine Zoology of Britain by means of the dredge, with 
a grant of 10. 

That a committee, consisting of Mr. R. Mallet, Mr. W. Hop- 
kins, Prof. Oldham, and Prof. Lloyd, be appointed for the 
purpose of constructing a self-registering instrument for 
observing the Transit and Dimensions of Earthquake-waves 
and for setting the same systematically at work at Dublin, 
ss such other station as may be desirable, with a grant 

507. 





That Dr. Carpenter's Report on Microscopic Textures be 
illustrated by plates, not exceeding twenty in number. 

That the sum of 150/. be placed at the disposal of the 
Council for the Maintenance of the Observatory at Kew. 


General Recommendations. 


That an Application be made to the Admiralty to appro- 
priate a suitable vessel for the purpose of an investigation of 
the Phenomena of the Tides. 

That application be made to the East India Company to 
carry into regular and continued operation the Tide Observ- 
ations which it is understood they have already ordered to 

made; and to direct the nature and extent of these ob- 
servations to be reported to the British Association, with a 
view to their being discussed and reduced, and connected 
with any others which have been made or may be made in 
other seas. 

That the Rev. Dr. Whewell be requested to i 
and consider the Tide Observations made by Capt. Sir. J. 
C. Ross and Capt. Sir E. Belcher in the Pacitic Ocean, 
with a view to the completion of Instructions for a Tide 
Expedition. 

That copies of the Catalogues of Lalande and Lacaille be 
presented to M. Struve, M. Leverrier, Mr. J. C. Adams, and 
the Rev. R. Sheepshanks. 

The British Association feel deeply the great importance 
of instituting a direct comparison, or a comparison with as 
few intermediate steps as possible, between the standards of 
length used in the survey of the great Russian and Swedish 
Are of Meridian now in progress under the direction of 
Prof. Struve and the scientific men of Sweden and Norway, 
and that used in the survey of the great Indian Arc under 
the authority of the Honourable East India Company by 
Lieut-Col. Everest, of which an account has lately been 
published: and the Association, in the full confidence that 
every facility will be given by the Court of Directors for effect- 
ing this comparison, and that they will, if possible, consent to 
an arrangement by which the two standards may be brought 
together and thus directly compared, instruct the Council 
that an application be made to the East India Company to 
grant the needful facility for effecting this comparison. 

That Dr. Andrews of Belfast be requested to prepare a 
— on the Heat developed in Chemical Action. 

at Mr. Mallet be requested to continue his investiga- 
tions on the Corrosion of Iron Rails in and out of use. 

That Dr. Smith be requested to report upon the chemical 
Analysis of Air and Water of Populous Towns. 

That Mr. W. Thomp be req d to prepare.a Supple- 
mentary Report on the Fauna of Ireland. 

That Mr. R. Hunt be requested to prepare a Report on 
the state of knowledge of the Chemical Influence of the 
Solar Radiations. 

That the Committee for Conducting Experiments with 
— Bellorus be reappointed, and to consist of Rev. Dr. 
Robinson, Prof. Wheatstone, and Col. Sabine. 











That the following communications be printed at full 
length among the Reports to the Association: viz. 

On the Relation which exists between Contraction in 
Volume and Developement of Heat, in Mixtures of 
Sulphuric Acid and Water, by Prof, Langberg. 

On Ethnology, by Chevalier Bunsen. 

On the Original Inhabitants of Scandinavia, by Prof. 
Nilsson. 

On the Mean Temperature of Various Places on the Globe, 
by Prof. Dove. 

On the Turbine, by Mr. Glynn. 

The General Committee having had the satisfaction to 
receive amongst the eminent foreign guests of the British 
Association at Oxford, Profs. Langberg and Esmark of 
Christiania, and Prof. Nilsson of Stockholm, take this 
opportunity to request those gentlemen to convey to the 
distinguished scientific societies with which in their own 
countries they are respectively connected the importance 
which the British Association attaches to the establish- 
ment, if it be possible, of a Magnetical and Meteorological 
Observatory in Finmarken, as a Station where the Pheno- 
mena of those Sciences could be most advantaneously stu- 
died ; and also their hope that the Observations which have 
been carried on for some years past with such indefatigable 
zeal at Christiania may be continued, and that the Observa- 
tions may be published at as early a date as from circum- 
stances may be found convenient. 

That Sections D. and E. be incorporated under the name 
of oe Section of Zoology and Botany, including Phy- 
siology. 

That the Council be authorized, if they shall think fit, to 
divide the publication of the Transactions into two parts, 
to be published successively, at their discretion—in order to 
ensure an earlier delivery of such papers as may be at once 
ready for publication. 

The Committee then adjourned. 


GENERAL MEETING. 

The concluding General Meeting assembled at 3 
o’clock; and the usual complimentary votes were 
adopted. The following was stated to be the amount 
of tickets issued and money received, so far as the 
accounts have been made up :— 

Members. Tickets. Paid. 

£180 
314 

New Annual.... 40 80 

Old Annual .... 101 97 

Associates 495 495 

i 203 203 


Foreigners...... 


Total £1055 

For the sake of comparison, we may mention that 
there were in Southampton (1846) issued 845 tickets 
and received 7197, and in Cambridge (1845) issued 
1,082 tickets and received 8897. We do not usually 
record the proceedings of this complimentary meeting; 
but as they were on this occasion of a more interest- 
ing character than usual, we shall give them in as 
brief a form as possible. 


Sir R. Inglis opened the meeting in the Theatre 
by a short speech, expressive of his pleasure at the 
harmony and good will which had characterized the 
Association Meeting at Oxford. He was followed | 
by Mr. Taylor, as General Treasurer:—and then Col. 
Sabine read the grants of money, &c. 
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ster, The Dray or Evy, Rev. J. 
Secretaries— Prof. StEVELLY, Mr. G. G. Stoxes, Rey, 


; 4 B 
Committee—The Chevalier Buns ™M, Gautier, Dr. 
Stat ge bean eens Spent 
Eaton Hodgkinson, Prof. Chevallier, Messrs. J. A. > 
Sir J. W. F. Herschel, Messrs. W. Hopkins, J. 8. 
Faraday, Prof. J. D. Forbes, Prof. Gray. cis hee 
well, Sir Wm. 8. Harris, Sir W. Hamilton, Rev. 
James, Prof. Jarrett, Mr. M. J. Johnson, Dr. Lee, ae 
bock, Rev. H. Moseley, Messrs. A. B. Orlebar, F. Pre 
J. Nicol, The Marquis of Northampton, M: -G 
Pasley, Capt. Sir J-Ross, Prof. Phillips, Mr. i see § 
Rosse, Dr. Roget, r. J. Scott Russell, Liewt-Col. ‘De 
Scoresby, Col. Sykes, Prof. W. Thomson, The Master of 
College, tambridge,’ Prof. Walker, Prof. ie Matera Pag 
Williamson, Mr. G. R. Porter, Prof. Sylvester; Mr. Were Pox. 

The President on taking the chair congratulated the 
Section on its vast increase in numbers since last itm 
in Oxford; at which period one small room was foung 
adequate to accommodate them. The 
in its ample dimensions was filled to o 
and many of the most celebrated men of Europe 
congregated within its walls. He briefly sketched 
the objects to which attention was to be directed, ang 
the prominence given to reports drawn upat the 
request of the Association, and concluded by calling 
for— 

Sir J. F. W. Herschel’s Report of the Committ, 
for Printing the Catalogues of Lalande and Lacaillg 
which stated that the printing of the two Catalogues 
has been completed, and was referred to in the Re 
port of the General Committee, ante, p. 673, 

The Master or Trinity Cotrece, Cambridgs 
delivered a Report of a Committee consisting-¢f 
himself and Capt. Sir J. Ross appointed at Sout 
ampton to draw up a plan for a naval expedition fir 
completing our knowledge of the progress of the Tidey 
—The knowledge which we possess of the tides 
looking at the connexion of the phenomena overthe 
whole surface of the ocean, is extremely imperfet 
at present, and not at all likely to be completedia 
any material degree in any finite time, by the obses 
vations which voyagers mainly directed to othe 
objects will supply. The coasts and islands whieh 
surround or break the waters of the Pacific; ae 
especially the seats of this ignorance. We knowthe 
time of tide near Cape Horn, but cannot trace the 
progress of the tide waves along the western coaste 
South and North America. We know the timed 
tide on the coasts of New Zealand, but cannot com 
nect this fact with the rise and fall of the watera 
the coasts of the smaller islands in the centre ofthe 
ocean. We know the tide hour on the easter coat 
of New Holland, but cannot trace the progressa 
the tide to the Philippines or to the coast of China 
though some observations of Admiral Liitke, made 
few years ago, supply a valuable addition to om 
knowledge on this subject. The course of thetide 
wave among the islands of the Indian Sea is likewise 





Thanks were moved to the foreigners by Sir R. | 
Murchison, seconded by Sir D. Brewster: and were | 
acknowledged by M. Struve in English and by M.Le- | 
verrier in French.— As we have said, we do not usually 
render any account of these merely ceremonial pro- 


unknown. Observations made by voyagers mainly 
guided by other purposes appear likely to sap 
ply this deficiency in our knowledge, for even whew 
made with sufficient care and for several weeks 
at detached places, they are rarely connected witle 
each other or with neighbouring places. It does net 


ceedings ; and still less do we report the speeches of | appear that while we are thus left to depend or 


compliment to which they give rise. But there is 
something so peculiar in the position amongst us of 
M. Leverrier after his brilliant labours (of which the 
Atheneum has kept full record)—and so interesting 
in his meeting here with Mr. Adams, as well as 
graceful in the manner of it—that we are disposed to | 
make an exception in his favour. Not, however, 
having received a copy of his speech till after our 
paper was made up for press, we must defer its | 
publication till next week. 


The vote of thanks to the Vice Chancellor and 


j 


University, to the Trustees of the Radcliffe Library, , 
and to the Mayor of Oxford for the courteous recep- , 


tion given to the British Association, was moved by 
the Marquis of Northampton, seconded by the Prince 
of Canino, and acknowledged by the Vice Chancellor 
and the Provost of Oriel College. 

Lastly, Sir T. D. Acland moved,and Prof. Daubeny 
seconded, a vote of thanks to Sir R. Inglis; which was 
put by the Marquis of Northampton—and, of course, 
carried unanimously. Sir R. Inglis acknowledged 
the'vote :—and then adjourned the meeting to Swan- 
sea, on the 9th of August, 1848, 


chance for our tidal knowledge, we shall ever be 
able to know from observation whether the tide wae 


in the Pacific does or does not move from eashte 


west.—But a ship sent out on purpose to observethe 
tides could very soon ascertain a great body of facts 
of this kind. The observers would, of course, observ 


| the facts of the tides in connexion with each othery 


and would arrange their plan of operations so ast 
extend their lines of connexion from known pointst# 
unknown. By such a mode of proceeding the 
co-tidal lines for every part of the Pacificand Indiam 
Oceans might probably be drawn (omitting the: 
minor details in the interior of archipelagos &e)i= 
a year, at most in two years. The tide observations 
made, at the request of Dr. Whewell,in 1834, fora: 
fortnight by the coast guard on the coasts of Gres 
| Britain and Ireland, prove how great am accesom 
our tidal knowledge may receive from connected 
observations; and still more those a 
1835, fora fortnight along ile coasts ‘ 
Europe and they eastern coast of the United States 
of North America. By means of these ret 
_the general course of the tides im the: year’ 
, &xplored has been determined.  Ifvam 
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al urpose of making tide observations 
— ~ S all necessary to have, as in the 
. syst mentioned, simultaneous observations 
the whole line of sea observed. It would 
gafice to connect a few places by corresponding 
-ons. in some cases for a fortnight, in others 

: then, to connect one of these places 
aged thus to proceed through the whole 
on observed. Itappears by the experience of the 
pa which we have referred to that the observa- 
tions may be made by sailors, such as those employed 
a the coast guard, under proper directions. On 
these occasions the necessary apparatus was speedily 
by the persons employed. It might, 

be useful also to employ, in several places, 

i ing tide-gauges such as are already 
etablished in several English ports. We conceive 
that the project contemplated by the Association in 
is recommendation is very desirable; and might 
best be attained by sending out a vessel which should 
have for the object of its voyage to make tide obser- 
yations upon such a connected system. For this pur- 
the vessel ought to carry, in addition to a 

qew sufficient to work her, ten or fifteen men, who, 
by themselves (in pairs) or under the direction of 
petty officers, might be trusted to make tide observa- 
tins fora week or a fortnight at selected points of 





| 


cost. The surveying vessel ought to be provided | 
with a launch to be employed in carrying these | 
observers to their station, visiting them while en- | 

in their work, or fetching them away when | 


their task at each place is done. From one region 
toanother of the ocean, standard stations ought to be 


selected, at which tide observatious should be con- | 


tinued fora longer time, and the observations made 
imeach region should be compared with those at the 
standard station. The comparison of the observations 
with each other, as the survey proceeded, would point 
out the direction in which it was desirable to extend 
the survey, and the specia! points to be attended to. 
We, therefore, recommend that application be made 
tothe Admiralty that they would appropriate to this 
service a suitable vessel. 

Mr. OnteBar informed the meeting that he had, 
while at Bombay, conducted a regular series of ob- 
servations on the progress of the tides; that similar 
observations had been made in other parts of India, 
and at Aden at the mouth of the Red Sea; and that 
the Geographical Society had seen the importance of 
those observations, and had lately turned their atten- 
tion to them.—The Astronomer Royat inquired at 
what intervals the observations at Bombay were 
taken?_Mr. ORLEBAR replied that they were taken by 
atide gauge, and were, therefore, continuous.—The 
Astrovouer Royat said that frequency of taking the 
observations was most essential. Upon analyzing the 
observations he had lately superintended round the 
hrisheoast, the extraordinary fact had been ascertained 
that at some places four tides took place in the day; 
and the continuance of the waves of these tides could be 
dstinetly traced to a considerable distance on each side 
south.—_Mr.OrLezar said that nothing had been done 
inthe way of analysis or reduction of the Bombay 
theervations._Dr, WnHEWELL pointed out several 
peculiarities of the tides in the East Indies—parti- 
cilarly dwelling on those at Singapore. He also 
drew attention to the researches of Admiral Liitke 
the north coasts of America and in the Northern 
Ocean ; and begged to ask Prof. Struve whether 
those were not still continued. Prof. Srruve replied 
that the researches of Liitke were still continued, par- 
ticularly along the shores of the White Sea and various 
Parts of the Northern Ocean; and believed he was 

0 only navigator who had bestowed a large 
aa of attention on the determination of co-tidal 


The Rey. Prof. G. L. Cooxr presented two volumes 
the East India Company containing the mea- 
aiement of an are of the Meridian and Trigonome- 
teal Survey in India by Col. Everest. 
The Astroxomer Royat stated that it would be in- 
teresting — = me of the chief objects of their 
r, . Struve, when coming to England 
ws tomakea comparison of the English em of 
with those of Russia._M. Srruve stated that 
a ge especial commands which he had received 
—— his Royal Master was to make that comparison 
munute accuracy. A knowledge of the English 
Sandard wasof much consequence in Russia, as the 





Sagene of that country was exactly equal to seven | 


English feet.—Sir Joun Herscue said, that although 
England was just at this moment without a Parlia- 
ment Standard of length, yet one would soon be com- 
pleted, as the commissioner for that purpose had 
nearly brought his labours to a close. The present 
was, therefore, a peculiarly appropriate time for 
both countries that the comparison contemplated by 
Prof. Struve should be instituted.—The AsTRoNOMER 
Royat said that the standard now in progress under 
the superintendence of the commissioner was being 
executed with suchextreme accuracy, that he felt con- 
vinced thatit would not differ from what it wasintended 
torepresent bey ond the minute fraction of the 100,000th 
part of an inch. He begged to ask M. Struve whether 
the relation he had stated between the English foot 
and the Russian Sagene was strictly or only approxi- 
mately exact >_M. Srruvereplied that it was a matter 
determined by law; and that hencethe Russian Sagene 
had to be varied whenever the English foot was 
changed. That hence the comparison had to be 
made with rigid accuracy when Capt. Kater’s deter- 
minations had been concluded, as well as on other 
occasions besides the present. 

‘On some Application of the Calculus of Quater- 
nions to the Theory of the Moon,’ by Sir W. R. 
Hamittoy.—Sir W. R. Hamilton pointed out how the 
Calculus of Quaternions was rendered applicable to 
the expressing of distances and directions in space, 
and how much it simplified those investigations which 
had, heretofore, depended on the Cartesian method 
of three co-ordinates and their transformations. He 
then showed how the Newtonian problem of the 
Moon’s disturbances by the Sun was capable of being 
solved by it to the extent of the third dimension of 
the distance; and in the progress of the investigations, 
the calculus suggested relations of the disturbing 
forces until then unobserved, which greatly facilitated 
their application. It would be impossible to give to 
the general reader an adequate idea of this abstruse 
communication or of the animated discussion which 
it gave rise to among the mathematicians—in which 
the Astronomer Royal, Mr. Jarrett, Sir John Her- 
schel and others took part. The last named, 
in the course of his observations, characterized this 
calculus as a perfect cornucopia which, turn it on 
which side you will, something rich and valuable was 
sure to drop out; the principles of conservation of 
areas, vis viva, and others long known being among 
those which earliest made their appearance. 

* On the Atmosphere of the Moon,’ by J.Groony.— 
Whether the Moon has an atmosphere or body of 
air similar to that which surrounds the Earth, has 
long been a fertile subject of dispute among philoso- 
phers, some affirming its existence and others as 
strenuously denying it. Some, who take the nega- 
tive side of the argument, have urged in defence of 
their opinion, the constant serenity of the Moon’s sur- 
face, always undisturbed by clouds or vapours, and 
even the smallest of the numerous spots or macule 
which crowd her surface being at all times equally 
visible. This certainly would be a very strong argu- 
ment against an atmosphere were the assertions on 
which it is founded to be relied upon. But this does 
not appear to be the case; for, on the other hand, 
there are many astronomers who affirm that the 
Moon’s surface is not always equally clear and dis- 
tinct. Hevelius says, that he has several times found, 
in skies perfectly clear, when even stars of the sixth 
and seventh magnitudes were conspicuous, yet at the 
same altitude of the Moon and the same distance 
from the Earth, and with oneand the same excellent 
telescope, the Moon and its macule do not appear 
equally lucid, clear and perspicuous at all times. 
He also adds, “ From the circumstances of the obser- 
vation, it is evident that the reason of this phenome- 
non is not either in our air, in the telescope, in the 
Moon, or in the spectator’s eye, but must be looked 
for in something existing about the Moon, that is (I 
presume), in its atmosphere.” Again, the existence 
of a lunar atmosphere has been denied because the 
stars, in an occultation, when just about to disappear 
behind the body of the Moon, retain their full lustre 
till they seem to touch the very edge, and then vanish 
in a moment, which phenomenon (it is urged) could 
not happen if the Moon were encompassed with an 
atmosphere. Here, again, the evidence of different 
astronomers is at variance, one party affirming and 
the other denying the fact. Nay, even the same in- 





dividual has sometimes observed both stars and planets 
to undergo a change, both in brightness, form and 
colour, when close to the Moon’s limb, while at other 
times he has perceived nothing of the kind. A third 
argument against the existence of an atmosphere 
(and the last I shall notice) isthis. If (it is affirmed) 
the Moon were surrounded by an atmosphere, then 
the duration of eclipses and occultations ought to be 
diminished by means of its refractive power, and 
hence a celebrated French astronomer (in a Memoir 
written expressly on this subject), has endeavoured 
to demonstrate that, if such an atmosphere did exist, 
and its horizontal refraction amounted to only 8”, 
there could never be a total eclipse of the Sun. But 
(he continues) in the eclipse of that luminary, which 
happened in 1724, the total darkness continued for 
two minutes sixteen seconds. Many eminent astro- 
mers concur with the one I have just quoted, in 
denying that any thing like refraction can exist, or 
has ever been observed to exist about the Moon's 
atmosphere; others, equally eminent, assert that they 
have observed the most unequivocal proofs of it. 
Both Halley and Euler speak of the evident distor- 
tion observable in the Sun’s limb in total and annular 
eclipses. The latter, in particular, says, in the ecli 

of the Sun which happened in July, 1748, he ob- 
served, that when the uncovered part of the Sun re- 
sembled the Moon in her quadrature, the horns of the 
solar crescent appeared to be bent outwards beyond 
the circle in which every other part of his dise was 
comprehended ; and when the eclipse became annular, 
the Sun’s dise was dilated beyond the circle which 
formerly embraced it. This dilatation was also ob- 
served at Frankfort, and was estimated by Euler at 
25". Here, then, we have one astronomer ob- 
serving in a solar eclipse a refraction of 12}, while 
another, from his observations, denies that any 
perceptible refraction does or can exist. From such 
contradictory evidence, it seems extremely difficult 
to draw any thing like a satisfactory conclusion. The 
most probable one seems to be this:_—That the Moon 
is surrounded by an atmosphere in some respects 
like our own, but much rarer; and that it is differ-, 
ently modified by the peculiar circumstances attached 
to it. For when we consider that from the slow mo- 
tion of the Moon on its axis the principal part of its 
surface is exposed to the direct force of the Sun's 
rays for fourteen and a half days and nights, without 
any intermission; and then, fora like period deprived 
of them, the one producing a degree of cold beyond 
any thing we can conceive, and the other, a degree 
of heat sufficient, probably (if there be water in the 
Moon), to produce a temporary atmosphere of steam, 
—have we not every reason to conclude that the at- 
mosphere with which the Moon may be, and probably 
is, encompassed, is materially different in its consti- 
tution and properties from that which surrounds 
our own globe, and which may, in some degree 
account for the contradictory statements I have 
just noticed. The annular eclipse of the Sun 
which will take place in October next, presents 
(I think) the most likely means of obtaining more 
accurate information on this subject than we at pre- 
sent possess. 

The Astronomer Royat observed that in the pre- 
sent state of our instruments, the accurate measure- 
ment of the Sun’s deviation would be more difficult 
than Mr. Grooby might suppose—chiefly arisin 
from the multiplicity of images. This defect was 
much reduced by micrometers with double images, 
formed by reflexion at plane surfaces; one of which 
was now putting up at Cambridge, which he had 
little doubt would rival those of the continent. 

The Presipent said, that the suggestion of Mr, 
Grooby, to take advantage of the approaching an- 
nular eclipse of the Sun in October for making this 
and other observations systematically on the solar 
light had been already under consideration in the 
sectional committee, and steps had been taken to 
bring the subject before the Committee of Recom- 
mendations. 

‘ Abstract of a Memoir on the Theory of Equi- 
librium of Floating Bodies,’ by Mr. Davipow. 

‘On the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat,’ by J. P. 
Joute.—Mr. Joule exhibited an instrument whereby 
the heat developed by fans moving in water, oil, and 
other liquids, could be referred to the distance through 
which weights descended while whirling the fans 


| round, 
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Dise as viewed by Telescopes of large size; accom- 
panied by the detail of some experiments with tele- 
scopes of various sizes: which show the benefit 
derived by using telescopes of large aperture,’ by H. 
Lawson. 

‘Description of Astronomical Reclinia,’ by Mr. 
Lawson.—He exhibited a drawing of a chair suited to 
support an astronomer at his ease in every position 
which it might be necessary for him to assume while 
observing with a telescope. 

FRIDAY. 

The President presented to the Association, through 
the Section, four volumes from Prof. Struve, ‘ Re- 
searches on Galvanism and on Electro-magnetism,’ 
by M. Jacobi; Etudes d’Astronomie Italienne, par 
M. Struve—‘ Positions of the Fixed Stars,’ by Bes- 
sel,edited by M. Struve, and ‘Chronometric Voyages 
between Altona and Greenwich, for the purpose of 
determining the geographical longitude of the Central 
Observatory of Russia,’ by MM. F. G. W. Struve 
and O. W. Struve. 

Prof. Srruve begged to say a few words. Hehad 
received the commands of the Emperor Nicholas to 
present three of these volumes. He dwelt on the 
importance of accurately connecting the Observato- 
ries of Russia and of Greenwich, without which, both 
the vast geographical surveys going on in that empire, 
and stellar astronomy must be imperfect. All were 
agreed on the importance of having a principal point 
from which to count longitudes; and friends had 
urged him, as a matter of national pride, to adopt 
a principal point for Russia, independently of any 
other country; but, he replied that there was no place 
here for national pride. Under these circumstances, 
it became necessary to fix the geographical position 
of Poulkova, with respect either to Paris or Green- 
wich ;:—and, for many reasons, he fixed on Green- 
wich. Since previous operations, in 1813 and 1814, 
had determined the difference of longitude of Alten 
and Poulkova to be 1° 21! 32°523”, with a probable 
error of only 0:03", it was determined to connect them 
and Greenwich by transporting chronometers by the 
steam-boats which ply twice each week between 
Hamburgh and London ; and Mr. Airy and M. Le- 
brumacher when applied to, most cordially gave their 
assistance. Twenty chronometers were selected. 
In these observations it was necessary to allow for 
the influence of changes of temperature; and to at- 
tempt to do so by thermometric observations would 
have required a process of integration troublesome and 
inexact. This was remedied by a simple contrivance. 
The compensation for temperature was taken off from 
one of the chronometers, and it was placed in the 
centre of the box which contained the twenty others. 
The difference of its indications from the others give, 
by an easy reduction, the mean change of tempera- 
ture in the interval. After two months’ work with 
the chronometers the difference between the longi- 
tudes of Greenwich and Alten was determined to be 
0° 39’ 46°151", with a probable error of 0°012" ; and 
thus the total difference between Poulkova and 
Greenwich was 2° 1’ 18°674", with a probable error 
of only 0°057", care having been taken to determine 
the personal errors of the observers, and every other 
circumstance which could influence the result. 

‘On some Recent and Remarkable Examples of 
the Protection afforded by Metallic Conductors 
against Heavy Strokes of Lightning,’ by Sir W. S. 
Harris.—The possibility of guarding buildings and 
other structures against the destructive effects of 
lightning, has been made a great question in practical 
science—from the time of Franklin to the present 
day; and it is of considerable public importance, 
seeing the frequent damage which occurs to our 
beautiful churches and other edifices by strokes of 
lightning, to bring this question completely under the 
dominion of induction, observation and experiment. 
The general principles which Sir W. S. Harris sub- 
mitted as deducible from the inquiries to which he 
alluded are these:—If we imagine a ship or building 
to consist altogether of metallic substances, it would 
certainly be secure from any damage by lightning; 
and for this simple reason, that what we call lightning 
is the result of the electrical agency forcing a path 
through resisting matter such as the air, and extri- 
cating, with explosive and expansive force, both 
light and heat in its course. When, on the contrary, it 
falls upon comparatively non-resisting bodies, such as 





the metals, then this form of lightning vanishes, and 
the discharge assumes, if the metallic body be suffi- 
ciently capacious, the form of a comparatively 
quiescent current. Our object should be, therefore, 
in defending any building or ship from lightning, to 
bring the general mass so far as possible into that 
passive or comparatively non-resisting state it would 
have supposing it a mass of metal. This is, in fact, 
the single and simple condition of such an applica- 
tion, without any reference whatever to assumed 
forces of attraction or peculiar specific powers mani- 
fested by certain bodies for the matter of lightning, 
and which really do not exist. This simple principle, 
by a careful mechanical arrangement calculated to 
render it practical and applicable to all the duties 
which the general structure of a ship together with 
its masts has to perform, is now universally carried 
out in the navy, with the most perfect success; 
so that damage by lightning in the vessels so fitted 
has, for the last fifteen years, quite ceased. The 
masts are made completely conducting by capacious 
plates of copper, reaching from the highest points to 
the keel; and are tied into one general connexion 
with all the great metallic masses employed in the 
construction of the hull, and united by the large bolts 
of copper passing through the keel and sides, with 
the copper expanded over the bottom and with the 
sea. It is quite impossible that a discharge of light- 
ning can fall on the vessel in any place, and not be 
at once transmitted safely by the conductors, not 
under the form of lightning, but under the form of a 
current without explosion. Sir W. 8. Harris then 
referred to some remarkable cases. 

Prof. Forses gave an account of the observations 
of Mr. Caldecott on the temperature of the earth in 
India continued for three years; and exhibited curves 
showing the mean changes of the temperature of 
the air and of the earth at different depths through 
the year, which indicated clearly two maxima and 
two minima corresponding to the two summers and 
two winters of Trevandrum; the lowest minimum 
occurring in the rainy season. He also exhibited 
the following table of the mean results for the three 
years :— 

3 feet. 
85°0 
166 
88°8 
89°6 
83°4 
85°0 
83°2 
83°6 
84°6 
847 
846 
84-2 


12 feet, 
855 
853 
86-4 
t69 


January .. 
February.. 
March.... 
April .... 
May ..... 
June .... 
July ..... 
August .. 
September 
October .. 
November 7$ 
December. 780 


86-9 
865 
859 
856 
857 
85°7 
85°6 

80-0 857 86°0 
and concluded by some general remarks to the 
effect that the results are confirmed by observations 
on the temperature of springs and wells at Trevan- 
drum which have been communicated to him [by 
Major-Gen. Cullen, and that from these facts it 
was easy to infer that the phenomena of the 
propagation of heat into the ground near the 
equator resemble those of temperate latitudes, though 
modified in character and extent. Mr. Caldecott’s 
experiments establish also the unsoundness of the 
conclusion of M. Boussingault, at least for the Eastern 
hemisphere, that the annual temperature near the 
equator remains unchanged at a depth of one foot 
below the surface in the shade :—a mistake the more 
important to correct because M. Poisson has tried to 
confirm his theory of heat by applying it to 
explain this alleged fact. These observations also 
establish incontestably the considerable excess of the 
temperature of the earth above that of the air; the 
latter being in its mean quantity rather below than 
above 80°. In both these particulars the observa- 
tions of Mr. Caldecott are confirmed by those of 
Capt. Newbold of the Madras Army in a_ paper 
lately published in the London Philosophical Trans- 
actions. 

‘On some Results of a New Calculation of the 
Perturbations of Uranus by the Planet Neptune,’ 
by J. C. Apams, Esq.—The history and progress of 
this discovery has been kept so fully before the public 
in the columns of the Atheneum, that it is not neces- 
sary for us to report this paper at length. 

*On a New Method of Computing the Perturba- 
tions of a Comet,’ by Sir J. Lussock.—This method, 








by discarding the oe 


heretofore in use, and which, after enormous 7” 
is only applicable to each individual computatie, 
would reduce all computation of Perturbations my 
der every relation of distance, excentricity and ing. 
nation of orbit, to the labour of computing OME set g 
tables equally applicable to all. This discovery yp 
should despair of making intelligible to our Non-mathe 
matical readers. 

‘On a Graphical Method of Computing any 
cultation,’ by Prof. CaevaLLier.—This i 
founded upon Bessel’s mode of computi : 
of the occultation of a star by the Moe. te = 
rent place of a star with respect to the centre of the 
Moon may be expressed by two groups of quanti 
one depending upon the position of the Moon “a 
respect to the centre of the Earth; the other depend. 
ing upon the place of observation. The quantities 
which compose the first group may be computed fr 
a time near the middle of the occuftation hn 


formule; and are already computed in the 
Ephemeris for all stars occulted at Berlin, The 
quantities which compose the second group may be 
taken from tables easily computed for a given 

or may be computed expressly for the given 

in a very simple manner. The differences of the 
corresponding quantities in each of these groups i 
taken; and laid down ona scale, in which the Earth 
equatorial radius is the unit. A circle deserbe 
with a radius 0°2725 represents on the same scale 
the semidiameter of the Moon, and the times of the 
immersion and emersion of the star are given atang 
to the nearest minute by measurement on an aceon. 
panying scale;—the places of immersion and eme. 
sion upon the Moon's disc being represented by the 
same process. The same scale once drawn serg 
for all occultations. 

‘On Periodic Meteors,’ by the Rev. Prof. Powsu, 
—The chief object of this communication was to plage 
en record a table of all the remarkable appearances of 
luminous meteors which the author has been able to 
collect up to the present time, supplementary to ihe 
very complete list given in M. Quetelet's second Cate 
logue (Nouv. Mém. de I’ Acad. de Bruxelles, tom. 17) 
which comes down to the year 1840. This lists 
doubtless, imperfect; but the author submits it tothe 
British Association in the hope that its deficiencieswil 
be filled up by the contributions of other members. He 
wishes to annex a few remarks on one or two poials 
connected with the theory of those appearances. The 
question so much disputed as the connexion of lumi- 
nous meteors with the fall of meteoric stones, appears 
to the author to be answered sufficiently by obser- 
ing—Ist. That some cases of such connexion arew- 
doubtedly established. 2nd. That daylight is neces 
sary to trace the actual fall of matter, when, cone 
quently, a luminous meteor would he invisible, unles 
of unusual brilliancy; while the darkness which 
renders a meteor visible precludes the possibility o 
tracing the fall of stones. 3rd. Matter may fall in por 
tions or a state of division too small to trace; and 
there is evidence, or strong probability, of matte 
having a meteoric origin in various lighter farms 
besides that of metallic or apparently fused mases. 
As to the forms of masses known to have fallen, they 
are by no means generally angular or fragmentary, 
as sometimes asserted ; in many instances being 
whole, and rounded in form,—sometimes, also, broke 
into fragments by their fall. There is no evidenced! 
amass bursting to pieces by an explosion ; the dete 
nation heard may be purely electric. Of the size df 
meteoric masses no sufficient evidence exists The 
apparent, diameters cannot be easily determined on 
account of the velocity of motion. And if they 
could, this would only give the size of the flame (if 
it be due to combustion) and not that of the 
mass, if there be one. If the height be too great t0 
allow combustion, still less can the apparent size 
the electric flash be any guide or proof of the existence 
of any solid body at all. Such small solid bodes 
may circulate in the solar system, but not probably 
in any great number or of large size, unless as tru! 
planetary or satellitary bodies: but 
fuse masses of matter like that of comets 
zodiacal rings we know to be circulating er} 
parts of space ; and it is by condensation out as 
that, as probably the existing planets, 89,2180, les 
asteroids and satellites may be continually forate 
as likewise meteoric masses within the sphere 
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Turih's influence, agreeably to Mr. Strickland’s hypo- 
Ba he observations of Brande, Benzenburg, and | 
a as is well known, have assigned great heights | 
» many meteors, varying from 5 to 500 miles. But 
% Quetelet has shown (2nd Mém. de l’Acad. de) 
tom. xv.) that the mean height is from | 

16 to 20 leagues, or within the limits of the ate) 
mosphere Hence the majority of them may become 
Fummous from combustion. Electric light can be dis- | 
sed in vacuo, Hence we may have various | 
Pais tions of the same phenomenon from purely | 
dectric flashes or explosions at great altitudes to | 
more or less complete combustion at lower; by which | 
the whole mass may be consumed and dissipated, or 
may be partially burnt, and the metallic ingredients 
more or less perfectly reduced or fixed, and in this 
condition portions or masses may fall to the earth. 
And the explosion is not the bursting of a mass, but 
an electric discharge : the particles or masses which 
fall are portions, not fragments; and the effect, in- | 


stead of being one of breaking up, is one of consoli- 


5 read by Dr. Forster ‘On Meteors,’ | 
and by the Rev. T. Rankin ‘On Phosphoric Meteors.’ | 
—A lengthened discussion ensued on the reading of 
Dr. Forster’s paper on Meteors, in which he endea- 
youred to refute the cosmical hypothesis of the cause | 


of meteors recently adopted by many astronomers. 


the increased action of the heat rays are essential to 
insure the production of the reproductive elements 
of vegetable life. It is found that the chemical 
principle of the solar rays is more active, relatively 
to heat and light, during the spring than at any other 
period of the year; that as summer advances this 
power diminishes and luminous force increases, 
whilst with the autumn both light and actinism are 
subdued, but the calorific radiations increased. Thus 
we find the conditions of the light of the seasons 
varying to suit the necessities of vegetable life. The 
production of chlorophyl, or the colouring matter of 
the leaves, was shown to be due to the joint action of 
light and actinism—the first being necessary to effect 
the secretion of the carbon and the latter for the 
oxidation of this deposited carbon. 
FRIDAY. 

‘An Experiment with Alcohol,” by Dr. Greene. 
—This communication went to describe the peculiar 
ebullition of alcohol: and to show that when any 
cold body, such as shot or sand, was poured into this 
fluid when boiling, it gave rise to so much agitation 
in it as often to occasion a large quantity of the 
alcohol to be ejected from the vessel, and thus be- 
come dangerous. 

Dr. PLayratr pointed out to Dr. Greene that this 


phenomenon was not new :—that it was not confined | 


to alcohol, but that any boiling fluids in glass vessels 


after 10 seconds a black image of the sun. The red 
sun had produced no photogenic effect, although the 
surrounding spaces had been sufficiently affected by 
the photogenic rays proceeding from the zenith to 
attract the white vapours of mercury. This proved 
that the red rays had no photogenic power. He 
then operated in a different manner; not content 
with the slow motion of the sun, he moved the 
camera obscura from right to left and vice verséd. In 
this manner the sun had passed rapidly over five or 
six zones of the plate. Its passage was marked by 
long black bands, whilst the intervening spaces were 
white; showing again that it was sufficient in order 
to destroy the action of the photogenic rays to let red 
rays pass rapidly over the spaces previously affected 
by them. He operated afterwards with coloured 
glasses: after having obtained upon a Daguerreo- 
| type plate the impression of a black lace by white 
| light, he covered one half of the plate and exposed 
the other half to the radiation of a red glass. The 
| mercury developed an image of the lace on the part 
| which had been acted on only by the white light, 
| and the other part which had afterwards received the 
| action of the red rays remained black. The red glass 
had destroyed the photogenic effect, as had taken 
| place with the red light of the sun. He made the 
same experiments with orange and yellow glasses, and 
| obtained the same results but in different periods of 





Dr. Forster stated that he was the first person who | acted in the same manner when any cold body was | time. The photogenic action of the red rays is 5,000 


the idea that these meteors were periodical | 
as early as the year 1811; but that he had long ago 


thrown into them. 
‘On the Regulation of Combustion,’ by Dr. Ar- 


times longer than the white light, that of the orange 
is 500 times longer and that of the yellow 100 


given up the point, and attributed their apparent | norr.—This communication was made by Dr. Arnott | times. The destructive action of the red rays is 100 


iodicity to changes in the electrical atmosphere. | 
ie concluded his paper by the production of a pro- | 
blem which explained and confirmed Aristotle's 
hypothesis of the cause of falling stars. 


THURSDAY. 
Sscriox B—CHEMICAL SCIENCE, INcLUDING ITS APPLI- | 
CATION TO AGRICULTURE AND THE ARTS. 

; President—Rev. W. ¥. Hancoust. ie 

Fier ears Prot Souit, Mescra’ R. Hust, B ©. Hinopin. 
Comnittee—Prof. Faraday, Prof. J. Wilson, Rev. J. Barlow, Messrs. | 
ray, Gassiot, Pearsall, Prof. Way, Messrs. W est, Mallet, 
Connell, Mr. Joule, Dr. Arnott, Mr. Young, Capt. Ibbet | 

gon, Dr. Henry, Dr. Schunk, Dr. De Vrii, Dr. Smith, Mr. W. 8. | 

Ward, Rev. A. Huxtable, Messrs. Sharpe, Hoffman. Dr. Daubeny, | 

Dr. Greene, Dr. G. Karsten, Prof. Maccaire, Dr. Percy, The Mar- | 

Py oy Sir D. Brewster, Mr. H. F. Talbot, Prof. | 

A aN P | 

*On Protein and its Compounds,’ by Prof. | 
Mutver, of Utrecht—A continuation of the re- 
searches of this chemist on the vexed question | 
between him and Liebig, on the presence or other- | 
wise of sulphur in protein. From this communi- | 
cation we are led to infer that sulphur in some form | 
of combination is almost always associated with pro- | 
tein—although Mulder informs us that he can, con- 
trary to the statement of Liebig, prepare protein 
absolutely free from sulphur. 

The reading of this paper elicited a long and ani- 
mated discussion in which Dr. De Vrii of Utrecht, Dr. 
Daubeny, Dr. Playfair, Prof. Connell and others | 
joined; and some interesting speculations on the 
value of protein in the phenomena of nutrition were 
put forth. 

‘On the Inorganic Constituents of Root Crops,’ 
by Prof. Way.—A popular exposition of the facts 
Which its author has brought out during an extensive 
analytical investigation of the subject ;—the results of | 
which have been already published. 

Dr. Davpeny offered some remarks which went 
to disprove the statement that soda was substituted 
dy plants for potash as they approach the sea coast. 

Dr. De Vrur stated that he had very satisfactory 
evidence of such substitutions, 

The Rev. Mr. HuxtaBte described experiments 
mn turnips, carrots, &c., showing that the inorganic 
constituents of the soil materially influenced the 
growth of the plant. 

“On the Decompositions produced by Catalytic 
Bodies, and on the Molecular Constitution of Salts,’ 
by Dr. PLarratr. 

“Report on the Influence of Light on the Growth 
of Plants,’ by R. Hunt.—The author confirms the 
conclusions that seeds will not germinate under the 

niluence of light separated from the chemical prin- 
ciple with which it is associated in the sunbeam ; that 
Fearn, being effected and the first leaves formed, | 
it—the luminous Tays—become essential to the | 

t to enable it to secrete the carbon obtained | 
the carbonic acid of the atmosphere ; and that | 








at the wish of the officers of the Section: in which 
he explained the mode recently adopted by him of 
registering the draft in the flues of stoves and fur- 
naces emp!oyed for heating or for ventilation. ‘The 
principle is applied at the Consumptive Hospital at 
Brompton, ‘The minute description of this commu- 
nication was too technical for general readers. 

‘On the Spaces occupied by Acid, Base and Water, 
respectively, in Hydrated Salts,” by Dr. PLayramr 


| and Mr. Joute.—In pursuing their investigations on 


atomic volumes the authors have discovered some 


of many of the salis. They have found, indeed, 
that in salts in which sulphuric or any other acid is 
combined with water and a metallic oxide, as in the 
sulphate of copper, the bulk of the salt is only that 
of the water frozen into ice and the oxide, the sul- 
phurie acid filling actually no space. Numerous 
cases were given in which this curicus disappearance 
of matter, as regards space, was evident in chemical 
combinations. A detailed account of these results 
will be published in the Transactions of the Chemical 
Society. 

Prof. WHEWwELL did not sce any great difficulty 
in supposing one body to be absorbed by another. 
He objected to the assumption that the form of 


; atoms was spherical: and contended that he had as 


much, if not inore, reason, from examining the crys- 
talline form of bodies, for supposing them to be cubes 
or the frames of cubes; and this being admitted, a 
smaller frame might easily be made to enter a larger 
one. He concluded by expressing an opinion that 
in all our arguments on the ultimate forms of matter 
we must not forget the character of those forms 
which are presented to us in the structure of crystals. 
—Mr. Bropvie wished to know if in these experi- 
ments the necessary corrections had been made for 
expansion :—to which Dr. Piayrarr replied, that 
approximative corrections had been made; but that 
a long series of experiments was required to deter- 
mime this point with accuracy. He denied having 
assumed in his argument that atoms were spherical. 
—Prof, Grove argued on the theory which considers 
matter to be infinitely expansible and contractible ; 
and contended that a duality of action must be re- 
garded in all these considerations, 

‘Report on Colouring Matters,’ by Dr. Scuunck. 

‘On Different Properties of the Various Rays of 
the Solar Radiation on the Daguerreotype Plate 
prepared with Iodine, Chlorine and Bromine, in pro- 
ducing and preventing the Fixation of Mercurial 
Vapour,’ by A. Craupet.—M. Claudet has made a 
series of observations upon light transmitted through 
certain colouring media, through the vapours of the 
atmosphere, and through red, orange and yellow 
glasses. Having directed a camera obscura upon the 
sun when its disc appeared quite red, he obtained 


times longer than that of white light ; the orange 50 
| times, and the yellow only 10 times. When a plate 
| has been exposed to the destructive action of any 
particular ray, it cannot be affected photogenically 
| by the radiation which has destroyed the first effect; 
| it is only sensitive to the other radiations. 
Mr. R. Hunt remarked that his own observations 
had led him to the conclusion, that instead of having 
| to deal with three differently-coloured rays, we had 
| to deal with three distinct principles,—these three 


| colours only being a property of one of them, 


| remarkable facts connected with the specific gravity | Light, heat, and actinism he regarded as antagonistic 


forces; and it was only because they were found ig 
different proportions in the three classes of coloured 

rays that the results of M. Claudet could be in any 
way associated with the colours of light.—Mr. Mas- 

KELYNE objected to some of these conclusions. 

‘On Sulphato-Chloride of Copper, a new Mineral,’ 
by Prof. ConneLt.—Amongst some minerals which 
were lately put into my hands by Mr. Brooke for 
chemical examination, there was one which I found 
to consist of sulphuric acid, chlorine, copper, and a 
little water. Although I had not enough material 
to determine the proportions of the constituents, 
there can be no doubt that it consists of sulphate 
and chloride of copper, with a little water. It occurs 
in small but beautiful fibrous crystals; which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Brooke, are hexagonal prisms, having 
the angles replaced, —and thus belong to the rhom- 
| bohedral system. Their colour is a fine blue,—pale 
| when the fibres are delicate, but much deeper where 
| they become thicker. Lustre, vitreous. Translu- 
eency considerable. Locality, Cornwall. The mi- 
neral is associated with arseniate of copper. Ten 
specimens are at present known; one is in the British 
Museum. 
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G. B. Greenough, W. J. Hamilton, R. Hutton, Rev. Prof. Hens- 
low, Mr. L. Horner, Capt. L. L. B. Ibbetson, Capt. James, Sir C. 
Lemon, Mr. R. Mallet, The Marquis of Northampton, Prof. 
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‘On Ancient Sea Margins,’ by Mr. R. CuamBers, 
—The existence of marine detritus containing recent 
shells at various heights above the present sea level has 
long been well known. These deposits are sometimes 
met with at an elevation of 1,200 or 1,500 feet—and 
much more frequently at lower levels. They often 
appear in the form of ancient sea-beaches or terraces, 
marking periods in which the relative level of land 
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and sea remained stationary. Indications of this 
kind abound on all the coasts of Great Britain, Ire- 
land and France, and are also seen more inland. 
The sea has left traces of its presence sometimes by 
wearing away the coast into hollows and caverns, at 
others by filling up hollows with sand and shingle, or 
forming rude platforms at the bases of cliffs. In 
shores of moderate inclination these effects are most 
conspicuous; since on coasts having a very small in- 
clination the sea makes little impression, whilst on 
a bold coast no accumulation remains. The valleys 
of rivers also afford memorials of the former presence 
of the sea. Many of them were once estuaries, and 
still exhibit terrace banks and platforms of detritus 
brought down from distant mountains. The nature 
of the deposit marking the margin of the ancient sea 
varies with situation and circumstance, being arena- 
ceous or gravelly, clayey or alluvial. The author 
has examined numerous examples of these deposits on 
the coasts and in the valleys of Scotland and England, 
and measured their elevation above the sea. He 
finds them most constantly and well marked at cer- 
tain particular levels, which he has called, for the 
sake of distinction, after the places where the phe- 
nomenon is most strikingly exhibited. The first level 
at which indications of the former action of the sea 
are found is only about 11 feet above high water. 
The second is from 22 to 40 feet above the sea, and 
termed by the author the Chichester Beach. The 
third terrace is 64 feet high on the seaward side, 
rising to 80 feet inland, and called the St. Andrew's 
Beach, being well marked near that University. The 
fourth, or Kingstown Beach, is from 98 to 100 feet 
above the sea, and is seen only in a few places—as 
for example near Inverness, and at Kingstown near 
Dublin. The fifth, or Paxton Beach, from 114 to 
128 feet. The sixth, or Bourland Beach, is very 
generally found at 168 feet above the sea. The 
seventh, or Paris Beach, from 180 to 186 feet. The 
eighth from 275 to 280 feet:—and the ninth, or Ver- 
sailles Beach, 386 feet. Besides these, there are at 
some localities indications of the sea margin at other 
heights, and marking stationary periods of briefer 
duration. One of these, at the height of 50 feet, is 
visible on the shores of the Firths of Tay and Forth; 
others occur at elevations of 113, 130, 150 feet 
and near Peebles there is one at 545 or 547 feet. 
The following districts were described by the author 
as presenting examples of a succession of sea margins 
at many or all of their levels:—the valleys of the 
Ness and Spey, the Firths of Tay and Forth, St. 
Andrew’s, the vale of the Esk, Preston, Liverpool 
and Birkenhead, at 64 to 70 feet, and again at 128 
feet; Bristol, at 280 feet; Weston-super-Mare and 
Brent Knoll, at 158 feet ; Bath, at 186 feet; Chi- 
chester; in the Isle of Wight, Osborne House stands 
on the Paris Beach at 181 feet; Exeter; Torbay; 
London, where Mary-le-bone represents the St. 
Andrew's Beach, at 65 feet, and Deptford at 64 feet; 
Paris, along the line of the barriers, at 186 to 196 
feet; Rouen exhibits the St. Andrew's Beach at 69 
feet, and the "Paxton Beach at 126 feet, whilst the 
table land around is 540 feet; the Pont de l’Arde, 
4 broad terrace at 186 feet, and Dublin, a succession 
of sea margins at 60,107, 139, 171, 272 and 280 
feet. The author considers it probable that this uni- 
formity in the level of the successive margins of the 
ancient sea will be found to extend also to Norway 
and perhaps to North America. On the shores of 
the Alten Fiord are a succession of terraces, consi- 
dered by Bravais to form part of only a single line 
of sea level, one extremity of which has remained 
stationary, whilst the other has been elevated several 
hundred feet. Mr. Chambers, however, states that 
the intermediate elevations correspond in level with 
his series of terraces, and believes they were formed 
at the same successive periods. Along the shores of 
the great American Lakes there are also terraces at 
various elevations, corresponding with the more re- 
markable elevated beaches in Britain. In conclusion, 
the author observes that these phenomena cannot be 
accounted for by supposing a number of distinct and 
local disturbances ; but imply an equable elevation 
of the land (or subsidence of the sea) simulta- 
neously over large areas: and he points to the plains 
of South America described by Mr. -Darwin in proof 
of the occurrence of such uniform elevations. 

Mr. J. Puriiips remarked that those who had 
accepted Mr. Darwin's or Mr, Hopkins’s views of 





the nature and mode of the force by which tracts of 
land were elevated would believe that the surface of 
an elevated tract must incline from an axis, or point 
of greatest elevation. He considered many of Mr. 
Chambers’s raised beaches, such as those of Brent 
Knoll and the Gloucestershire valleys, had in reality 
been produced by the removal of softer beds of hori- 
zontal rock, and that as many terraces would be found 
as there were alternations of hard and soft materials. 
—Prof. Sepewick contended that it was extremely 
improbable that the elevation of the land had taken 
place so uniformly all over England as described by 
Mr. Chambers; much less, that France and Norway 
and America would be raised the same number of 
feet at many successive periods. The elevation of 
the bed of the sea and its conversion into dry land 
had taken place repeatedly from the earliest to the 
latest geological periods; and strata were found in 
every kind of position, inclined, vertical and contorted, 
but seldom horizontal over any wide space.—Sir H. 
De 1a Becue observed that in pursuing this inquiry 
the author should be careful to ascertain that the 
terraces were really raised beaches, formed in the 





ordinary way by the action of breakers on a coast. 
At Bath, there were certainly no indications whatever 
of the action of the sea at various levels on the hills. 
—Prof. Lye. described the elevated beach-lines 
around the American lakes as being sometimes in | 
the form of hills of sand and sometimes of low cliffs. | 
Allowing for these changes in character, they might, 
perhaps, be traced for hundreds of miles, and had 
been seen on the opposite shores of the lakes. With 
respect to Norway and Sweden, where raised beaches | 
were numerous and well marked, observation had 
shown that whilst the northern provinces were still 
rising the southern were actually subsiding.—Prof. J. | 
Forses stated that external form was not sufficient | 
to determine the existence of an elevated sea margin. 
All instances should be excluded where there was not 
an actual section to show the nature of the terrace or 
deposit. Much difficulty would also be experienced 
in determining the mean level of a well-defined sea 
beach. The limit of doubt could not be within six 
feet above or below the line chosen; and as in Mr. 
Chambers’s sections there were nine sea beaches, 
eight of them under the height of 280 feet, and three 
intercalary beaches besides, there was only an interval 
of about twenty-five feet between each. It became 
physically impossible toidentify distant beaches where 
the levels were so ill-defined and the beaches them- 
selves so numerous. If the intervals had been very 
irregular, the comparison of one series with another 
would have been much more satisfactory. The 
terraces on the banks of the Alten Fiord were found 
at heights decreasing in such regular progression that 
he was convinced they were only portions of one 
terrace sloping gradually away. — Mr. Darwin 
referred to the prairies of North America and the 
great plains of Patagonia and the Pampas of South 
America in support of Mr. Chambers’s view of the 
occasional uniform elevation of large tracts of land. 
The raised beaches in the Andes occurred at irregular 
intervals to a height exceeding 500 feet, and main- 
tained a uniform level for great distances. — Mr. 
CuamBers, in reply, stated that he had necessarily 
omitted a great portion of the details in his paper, 
which would have explained or supported the par- 
ticular cases, and had thrown out his general views to 
invite discussion and further inquiry. 

‘On the Geology of the Neighbourhood of Peter- 
borough and Stamford, and on the Collyweston Slate- 
bed,’ by Capt. Ippetson and Mr. J. Morris.—The 
oldest formations in this district are the lias clay and 
inferior oolite, which are of limited thickness, but 
contain the usual and characteristic fossils; chey are 
succeeded by a series of deposits exhibiting a great 
change of mineral character, and containing a large 
proportion of distinct fossils. The lowest part of this 
series consists of flaggy beds, called the “ Collyweston 
slates,” which possess a considerable range, and oc- 
cupy the same position, at the base of the Great 
Oolite, with the Stonefield slate of Oxfordshire and 
the Cotteswold-hills; they are finely laminated, and 
contain abundance of marine Testacea in various 
stages of growth. These beds are followed by a 
concretionary sand-bed, oolitic ragstone, and marly 
limestone, containing species of Neringa, Lucina 
lirata, Modiola plicata, and fragments of Pecopteris 
polypodioides, The authors consider these beds iden- 





tical with the carbonaceous shales of 
Bay, in Yorkshire, but deposited in a 
sea further from the shore. 
of the Great Oolite of Peterborou organic 
mains are rare; the rock often pak of bd 
minuted shells, and contains species of Cert, 
Turritella, Rissoa, and other inhabitants of 
seas; the laminated shales and clays above the 
ragstones are supposed to represent the Upper shale, 
of Yorkshire or the forest marble of Cotteswold, 
Prof. Sepawick, the Marquis or Nontiawm, 
and Sir H. De ta Becne remarked on the 
and importance of the fossils of the Oolitic rocky 
many of which had never been figured or described, 
FRIDAY. 
*On the Freshwater Eocene Beds of the Horde 
Cliff, Hants,’ by the Marcaioness or 
The cliffs at Hordle, on the coast opposite Alun 
in the Isle of Wight, exhibit two beds of white 
in each of which remains of the Paleotherium bay 
been found, They both dip to the east, and are sey 
for a distance of about 60 yards; the lowerbed cops 
of sand mixed with marl, the other is 15 feet higher, 
and only from 6 to 12 inches in thickness, For som 
distance the sand of the upper bed is peculiarly fe 
and pure: it contains shells of Planorbis and Limnen, 
fish-scales and fruit of the Chara; the bed tha 
increases in thickness, and contains indurated mag 
of sand and shells (Potamides) incrusting the » 
mains of Pale@otherium and other extinct Pac. 


| derms, fishes, tortoises, and crocodiles, In this pos- 


tion were found the upper jaw, skull, and a few cthe 
bones of the Paloplotherium (Owen)—a new specig 
of extinct Pachyderm; and within 3 feet of it wy 
the cranium and other bones of a large crocodile, Tye 
collocation of these remains and the condition of tie 
mammalian bones suggest the idea that the crocodile 
had preyed on the quadruped. At the same spot ms 
found the jaw of the offspring of the crocodile, » 
small as to warrant the supposition that it wase- 
tombed when barely ushered into existence, Besides 
these, in a portion of the stratum only 6 feet wi 
and 10 inches thick were obtained the nearly entire 
shell of a freshwater tortoise (Trionyx) and scales of 
a fish allied to the bony pike (Lepidosteus). Atthe 
distance of 20 or 30 feet, the upper jaw and head gf 
a smaller crocodile were disinterred, in perfect presr- 
vation. From the nature of the matrix, these fossilsae 
extremely brittle, and are sometimes taken outit 
numerous fragments,—but so sharp and perfectastole 
capable of complete readjustment. Eight yearssine, 
Lady Hastings discovered a corresponding stratum 
between Cowes and Colwell Bay; containing seals 
and teeth of the crocodile, the shell of the Trionyz, the 
palate of the Pristis Hastingsii (Ag.), and the boned 
a Lophiodon or Paleotherium, described by Mr. Owen 
The association at one spot of so many bones of the 
same animal indicates the tranquil nature of the de- 
posit; whilst the perfect preservation of the remaits 
shows that they have not been subject to violent dis 
turbances at subsequent periods—and the occurrence 
of the same bed and the same fossils on each side ofthe 
Solent sea points out the extent of the lake or rive 
channel where the creatures lived and died. The 
fossils exhibited by Lady Hastings consisted of tre 
remarkably perfect fossil skulls of an extinct species 
of crocodile, and the singularly complete carapace 
of a freshwater tortoise (Trionyz), in which ft 
the requisite characters for determining their nature 
and affinities could be studied with the same facility 
as in recent specimens.—Prof. Owen pointed out that 
the crocodilian jaws from Hordle were dis 
from those of the recent Gavials and ancient Teleo- 
saurus by their breadth, strength, and comparative 
shortness; and equally distinguished from the recett 
alligators by the large canine teeth of the lower ¥, 
which rest in grooves or notches on the outer 
of the upper jaw, when the mouth isclosed ; 
by the festooned contour of the alveche Se 
upper jaw. The Hordle crocodile was, 5 
cifeally distinct from all the recent crocodiles; and 
differed from the fossil crocodile of Sheppy in the 
greater breadth of its muzzle and the strong festooning 
of the border of the upper jaw, approsching 
nearly the crocodile of the Indian continent. 
Owen proposed to name the Hordle species Over 
dilus Hastingsii. al 
‘On Detritus derived from the London Clay, 
deposited in the Red Crag,’ by the Rev. J.8. Hexstow, 
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author refers to a former notice of concretions 
in the Red Crag at Felixstow on the Suffolk 
coast, which he had considered of coprolitic origin, and 
of the same age with the crag. Mr. J. Brown, 
of Stanway, bad subsequently published an analysis 
these podies in the ‘London Geological Jour- 
papa attributed them to the wreck of the Lon- | 
ee ee oe aero 
¥ r. wn's view, whic 
confirmed be the discovery of vast quantities of simi- | 
hr nodules in beds of London a ow arent a 
ings near Colchester. He had also been 
puma conclusion with regard to the ear-bones 
ofthe whale, fishes’ teeth, and other highly mineral- | 
ized fossils found with the nodules ;—a conclusion | 
adopted by Prof. Owen in his a 9 - — a j 
:,, Both the bones and nodules were often 
ith vermicular markings, similar to those on 
ovale pebbles, which he attributed to the den- 
dritic ment of some of the mineral constituents | 
of the mass, and not to the presence of spongeous or 
facoidal tissues. Mr, Henslow also called the atten- 
tion of the meeting toa recent occurrence near Stow- 
market in Suffolk :—a railway embankment 12 feet 
high had been made, but vanished in the course of a 
aight, leaving a pool of water 14 feet deep; and on 
boring it was found that a a if oo — send 
of 80 feet. A we tely been sunk 
ratte place, and at the depth of 70 feet a bed 
of shingle was found, with sea shells unchanged in 
composition and colour, and identical with species 
still common on the sea-shore of Suffolk. Both these 
cireumstances rendered possible the tradition that 
Stowmarket was a port in ancient times, and that the 
stone of which one of the churches is built was 
it by sea. 
. Remarkable Movements of the Glaciers 
under the side of the Orteles-Berg, by Sir T. D. 
Actanp.—The author stated that during a visit to 
the Tyrol in 1819, he had heard that the Glaciers of 
the Orteles Mountain had advanced considerably in 
the preceding years, which induced him to make a 
personal examination of the circumstances. He 
found that in the spring of 1815, the Kings or 
Gampen Glacier had extended a sage Pi — 

imit, and in the course of two years, advanced a 
pe of two English miles along the Sulden 
Valley, covering the meadow-land and nearly reach- 
ing the buildings of the ery nae pi 
it was seen and sketched by Sir T. Acland, who 
again visited it in 1846, ro made fresh inquiries. 
From 1817 to 1823 the glacier had occupied the 
Sulden Valley; but between 1823 and 1825 it 
melted away until it occupied only its original extent. 
InApril 1845 it again advanced, and by September 
1$46 had travelled a distance of two thousand yards. 
Below this point the Valley nearly as far as the Gam- 
penhof, resembled the bed of a wide torrent, being 
covered with moraines and blocks of stone, some of 
them nine or ten feet high; all the soil had been swept 
away by the former advance of the glacier, whose path 
was marked by a sterility which countless ages would 
scareely remove. Previous to its unusual advance, the 
surface of the glacier was sufficiently level to allow 
of walking over it easily; but since the movement it 
- sare up and split into masses and pinnacles, 

cracking of the ice producing reports audible at 
gteat distances, 

Prof. J. Forpes pointed out that the real amount 
of motion in a glacier could not be estimated by 
Toticing the point at which it terminated, since the 
melting of the ice might waste the glacier nearly as 
fstas it advanced; therefore the movement as re- 
corded, was to be considered as the real movement 
minus the waste by liquefaction, which would be 
very in the bottom of a deep and hot valley. 
Prof. Forbes then mentioned an instance of a glacier 
mthe south side of Mount Blanc, which advanced 
m 1818 until it arrived at a steep barrier against 

itrose till it reached a height of 300 feet above 

the valley, and by its pressure against the solid rock 
Teadered necessary the removal of a chapel at that 
elevation, When Prof. Forbes saw the place in 1842 
the reportseemed to him incredible, but on revisiting it 
re work glacierhad again advanced two-thirds of 
the itformerly attained. "The advance of gla- 
‘Ger seemed often disproportioned to the cause—a 
very fow degrees of diminution in the average tempe- 
the season producing an enormous exten- 








sion of some glaciers; from which Prof. Forbes argued 
that without any marvellous change of climate the 
glaciers of the Alps might have extended to the 
Jura, across the plain of Switzerland. The extension 
of the glaciers depends chiefly on the quantity of | 
snow which falls in the higher Alps, and by its par- 
tial melting supplies the glacier; it is the snow-water | 
also which, penetrating the capillary fissures of the 
ice (when not rendered very hard and solid by intense | 
frost) becomes the chief instrument or moving power 
upon which the advance of the glacier depends. A | 
coating of snow promotes the movement of the | 
glacier indirectly, by keeping its temperature not far | 
below the freezing point. 
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Vice-Presidents—Sir W. C. Trevetyax, Messrs. P. B. Dewcay, 

. Brown, Prof. Hensiow, Sir J. Ricnarpsoy. 
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Committee—Prince of Canino, Prof. Van der Hoeven, Baron de la 

Fresnaye, Prof. Nilsson, Prof. Esmark, Lord Bishop of Norwich, 

Prof. Allman, Dr. Acland, Mr. C. C. Babington, Prof. Bell, 

Messrs. G. Busk, W. Clear, J. Curtis, Prof. E. Forbes, Messrs. J. E. 

Gray, A. Henfrey, Sir W. Jardine, Kev. L. Jenyns, Prof. Owen, 

Messrs. J. Quekett, H. Strickland, A. Strickland, W. Thomp- 

son, N. B. Ward, Dr. Wallich, Capt. Widdrington, Messrs. W. 

Yarrell, J. Hogz, W. Spence, G. Newport, Rev. J. B. Reade, Rev. 

E. Hill, Prof, Ehrenberg, Prof. M. Edwards, Dr. J. Hooker, Dr. 

Carpenter, Messrs, G. K. Waterhouse, H. Denny, J. O. West- 

we Dr. Lloyd, Sir P. Egerton, Mr. C. W. Peach, Dr. Burchill, 

Messrs. J. S. Bowerbank, Hyndman, L. Reeve, Dr. Falconer, 

Messrs. J, Gould, G. H. K. Thwaites, D. W. Mitchell, 

The Present, in opening the meeting, drew 
attention to the number of distinguished foreign 
naturalists present; and also to the Museum in which 
they were assembled, being one of the oldest in 
Great Britain, and containing specimens of great 
interest in connection with the writings of our early 
naturalists, 

Mr. J. E. Gray gave an account of two new 
species of Cetacea, The author stated that our present 
knowledge of the Cetacea was imperfect; as few points 
of generic or specific value had been noted in the 
descriptions and drawings of the various whales that 
had been found in different parts. He believed that 
a greater number of species would be found to exist 
were this point inquired into. Even with regard to 
the whale that furnished whalebone, those artizans 
who worked in it knew that the whalebone from 
Greenland was a much better article than that from 
the Cape or from the south seas; and yet no dis- 
tinction existed among naturalists, as to the species 
which produced this whalebone. He believed, from 
a comparison of the structure of the vertebre of the 
whale now in the Ashmolean Museum with one in 
the British Museum, that a specifie difference ex- 
isted, although they were thought to belong to the 
same species. He conclitded by describing as two 
distinct species two whales which had been originally 
separated by Sibbald, but afterwards united by Cuvier, 
under the names of Balenophoca Sibbaldii, and B. 
antiquorum. 

In answer to a question from Mr, Duncan, Mr. 
Gray stated that he could identify five species of 
British Cetacea, besides those described —Balena 
enystacetus, Physeter Boops, P. musculus, and Mega- 
pleryx longimana.—The Prince of Canino objected 
to the use made by Mr. Gray of old names applied 
to new species as likely to mislead. It would be 
better to leave the old names unused than to apply 
them to new species.Mr. Gray stated that many 
species of whales might be known by the parasites 
which inhabited their bodies. He believed it im- 
possible for the whales of the south seas to cross 
to the north seas.—The Rev. Dr. Scoressy stated 
that the distribution of whales was determined by 
their food. Whales travelled siowly—at quickest 
certainly not more than six or eight miles an hour. 
The young differed in appearance from the old ones, 
which might account for the want of an accurate 
knowledge of their external characters, 

Dr. Metvitte read a paper on the whale 
Ziphius Sowerbii. Fora long time it was supposed 
that the only specimen of this animal existed in the 
Ashmolean Museum. From an examination of this 
specimen, the author regarded it as an example of the 
male of the Delphinus micropterus, and not as be- 
longing to the extinct genus Ziphius, 

Mr. Gray thought the reasons of Dr. Melville not 
sufficient to place this animal in the genus Delphinus, 
and on that account would still prefer leaving it in 
the genus Ziphius.—Prof. Owen concurred in the 
view taken by Dr. Melville, and believed it to be 








most philosophical to regard this animal as the male 
of the Delphinus micropterus. 

Mr. W. Tompson, * On Additions to the Fauna 
of Ireland.’—The additional species brought forward 
were about fifty in number, chiefly invertebrate 
animals, 

The Prince or Canino observed on the great in- 
terest of the natural history of Ireland on aceount of 
its contiguity to the Continent. 

Mr. Busx read a paper, ‘On the Application of 
the Gutta Percha to Modelling.\—After alluding to 
his experiments, he described the mode he followed 
in obtaining his moulds:—“ It is to be rolled 
out on a smooth surface in sheets of any con- 
venient size suitable to the object to be taken, 
and varying in thickness according to the size. For 
small objects, from the 4, to 7, of an inch is thick 
enough. The sheet is dipped for a moment or two 
into boiling water, and placed warm upon the 
object, upon the surface of which it is to be care- 
fully pressed with the finger point, or a convenient 
elastic pad, so as to insure its close and uniform 
adaptation. In moulding soft objects it is, of course, 
necessary that they should possess elasticity or resi- 
liency, as isthe case with living or recently dead animal 
bodies. The Gutta Percha does not seem to be 
applicable to taking moulds from very fragile bodies, 
—such as many fossils, which would not bear the 
requisite pressure nor admit of the removal of the 
mould when rigid without risk. The most delicate 
objects, however, and slender projections, if firm 
enough in the original, may in the plaister cast be 
removed from the matrix without any difficulty when 
the latter is softened by momentary immersion in 
hot water. 

Mr. Jerpan stated that there were two kinds of 
Gutta Percha—one white, the other black. The 
former was the best for modelling. He had written 
to Mr. Brooke, of Borneo, on the subject, who in. 
formed him that an unlimited supply might be ob- 
tained from that country.—Mr. Crawrvurp said it 
was not hard till after it was submitted to the heat of 
boiling water. The proper way of pronouncing the 
word was gutta pertsha, which was a Malay term, and - 
signified ragged gum. 

FRIDAY. 

Mr. Warp made a communication on the subject 
of Growing Plants in Closed Cases. His object was 
to give the results of a long experience of his plan, 
as well as to point out some errors with regard to 
the use of these cases. Time had enabled him to 
mature his plan, and to try it with every form of 
plant ; and he might say that, whether for transpor- 
tation from one climate to another, or for growing 
plants under circumstances where they could not be 
exposed to the atmosphere, it was perfectly success- 
ful. Palms had been transported from the tropics 
in these cases ; and roses had blossomed in them ex 
posed to a southern aspect in London. In order to 
secure the proper growth of plants in these cases, 
they should have moisture, be planted properly in 
soil, and exposed to the light. If these conditions 
were not attended to, the cases would fail. Some- 
times, in voyages, they were covered over with boards 
or tarpauling—and the plants, not having light, were 
of course destroyed. Mr. Ward read some letters, 
showing that this plan of growing plants in closed 
cases might be made to contribute to the comforts of 
the poor in large towns, as the cases may be made 
at a small expense, and supplied with plants all the 
year round. Healso called attention to the fact that 
all the lower marine Alge might be grown in these 
cases by means of salt water artificially prepared. 

Dr. Davupeny stated, that he had performed 
various experiments on the growth of plants in cases; 
and had found, in many cases, that plants gave out a 
larger quantity of oxygen gas in his cases than could 
be got rid of by the imperfect means of ventilation 
adopted. It appeared desirable not to exclude a free 
admission of air, so that the plants may obtain car- 
bonic acid and get rid of the oxygen from the cases. 

‘On the Forests of Spain,’ by Capt. Wipprine- 
Tton.—He described a species of Quereus which he 
had formerly called Q. Hispanica, but which he 
now pro to eall the Q. encina, from its native 
name. It yields a sweet acorn, eaten by the natives 
and also by swine. The other species of oak are 
Quercus ilex, Q. cerris, Q. quexigo, Q. suber, Q. 
valentina, Q. coccifera, Q. pedunculata, and others, 
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The Spanish forests also possess the ash, the birch, 
alder, beech, and several species of pines. The 
chestnut grows in some districts in large quantities, 
and supplies man with food. 

}+ Mr. Srricktanp inquired, if Capt. Widdrington 
knew of the existence of the Quercus encina in 
Greece—as mention is made by their poets of an 
acorn used as food by man: to which Capt. Wid- 
drington replied in the negative. 

The Prince or Cantino read a paper ‘ On four new 
species of Bat.’ One, a new genus, he dedicated to 
the President of the Association, under the name of 
Inglisius rhedicinus. The genus is closely allied to 
Anoura, The remaining new species were Anoura 
Bourcieri, Molossus Delatrei, and Arctibeus Floresi. 

The Prince of Canrno made some general remarks 
on the classification of Mammalia; more especially 
in reference to Prof. Owen's views of the connexion 
between the Pachydermata and Ruminantia. He 
was sure he only expressed the feelings of a great 
many continental naturalists when he said that he was 
sorry that Prof. Owen had come to this conclusion; 
although, if truth compelled him to give up the old 
order Ruminantia he would do so. So strong were 
the characters which connected together this order, 
that Illiger thought it might even be reduced to a 
genus. 

Prof. Van per HoeVEN stated that the peculiar 
character of the stomach, the general form of the 
skeleton, the form of the condyles of the jaw, and 
the nature of the teeth seemed to connect the Rumi- 
nantia so strongly together as to render their fusion 
with any other order almost impossible. 

Prof. Owen remarked that if we confined our 
attention to existing furms of animals, we might 
arrive at the conclusion of Prof. Van der Hoeven; 
but it was when we studied extinct forms that we saw 
our ground giving way. He then pointed out the fact, 
that in the Camelide and Moschide there was a de- 
parture from the normal type of the stomach in Ru- 
minantia, approaching, in fact, the character of that of 
the Pecora. Although the number and character of 
the teeth in the adult forms of Ruminantia differed 
from those of the Pachydermata, yet, when we exa- 
mined the young of many of the Ruminantia we 
found there a departure from the adult type, and 
an approach to that of Pachydermata. Again, Cuvier 
had placed the fossil genus Anoplotherium amongst 
Pachydermata on account of its divided or double 
cannon bone; but even this character had been ob- 
served by Dr. Falconer in the Ruminantia in a species 
of Moschus. 

Dr. LankEsTER read a list of dates of the periodical 
appearance of birds at Llanrwst observed by John 
Blackwal!, Esq.; and calied attention to the im- 
portance of such lists, in connexion with meteorolo- 
gical registers, in determining the influence of ex- 
ternal agents on the periodic phenomena of organi- 





zatior, 
Dr. A. G. MetviLie, ona careful examination | 
of the Lepidosiren annectens, had come to a different 
conclusion from that held by Prof. Owen on the posi- | 
tion of this anomalous animal in the sub-kingdom | 
Vertebrata. He had no hesitation in referring it to 
the class of Amphibia, and was unwilling to limit | 
that class to the closely allied one of Fishes. He 
rested its reptilian character upon the absence of the 
supra-occipital bone, the presence of the large epi- 
and basi-cranial bones, the non-developement of the 
maxillary and inter-maxillary bones, and especially 
on the enormous magnitude of the Wernerian bones 
which became subservient to mastication and were 
anchylosed to the expanded pterygoids: also on the 
composition of the tympanian pedicle: on the nostril 
being doubled and the posterior aperture intra-oral— 
and referred to Rusconi’s remarks on the position of 
that aperture as influenced by the relative develope- 
ment of the superior maxilla and vomer: on the 
double auricle, septum ventriculosum, semi-spiral 
bulbus arteriosus, and on the arrangement of the 
vessels distributed to the external and internal gills 
and to the lungs; and in addition to the left pulmo- 
nary artery pointed out by Peters, he had found a 
right one, having, like its fellow, its origin from the 
truncus aorte: on the existence of external cuta- 
neous gills during the adult condition, which did not 
occur in any fish, and were not the homologies of 
the deciduous filaments found in sharks and rays: 





£n the co-existence of external and internal gills with 


lungs—in other words, on its exhibiting the different | Amphioxus Lanceolatus,’ by Mr. J. H. Hey. 


modes of circulation, respiration, &c., in the Proteus 
—-second stage of the larva of the frog and amphiama 
or menopoma—(he instanced the like case of the 
tadpole, of the Rana paradoxa, in which there were 
internal gills and lungs with a cartilaginous chorda 
dorsalis, ossified neurapophysis, and protruded hinder 
extremities; were this arrested in its develope- 
ment before the external gills have wholly disap- 
peared, we should have an animal essentially similar 
to the Lepidosiren) :—on the form and relative size 
of the brain in relation to its containing cavity, and 
mentioned certain calcareous concretions which overlie 
the fourth ventricle, &c. &c. Many of the peculi- 
arities were to be classed among the adaptive cha- 
racters;—and for some excellent remarks on this sub- 
ject in reference to the osseous system in another 
tribe, to wit, the Plagiostomous fish, he would refer to 
Mr. Owen's ‘ Lectures,’ vol. II. The absence of respi- 
ration by the surface, as in other Amphibia, might 
have an influence on the great developement of the 
respiratory organs. In conclusion, although the 
Lepidosiren is the most fish-like of the Amphibia, 
still he is forced to regard it as a true amphibian, and 
not as a fish, and thus reverts to the determination 
of Bischoff. 

The Prince or Can1no stated that although Oken 
had pointed out the nostril with two openings as a 
character of the Reptilia, he had received a letter 
from that naturalist, in which he declared his belief 
that the Lepidosiren was a fish and not a reptile, and 
that the double opening of the nostril was apparent 
and not real, 

Prof. Owen thought the mere possession of a 
double nostril would not be sufficient to place this 
animal with the reptiles. He, however, denied that 
this was the case. The scales of the Lepidosiren 
were those of afish. The breathing organs he deemed 
to have no more of the character of lungs than the 
organs possessed by many fishes which occasionally 
lived on land. The circulation was not decidedly 
reptile, and approached in character that seen in some 
of the plagiostomous fishes and the young of most 
fish. He did not think the size of blood globules or 
the cells of the bone of sufficient importance to decide 
the class of Lepidosiren, Neither could a better case 
be made out for the heart or brain;—in the structure 
of both of which organs there was an identical cha- 
racter with many fishes. The spiral character of 
intestine was certainly a good distinction as far as 
existing Reptilia; and he was not certain that the 
form of the coprolites of the Ichthyosaurus depended 
on this structure. From the osteological characters 
of the head he also concluded that the Lepidosiren 
was a fish and not a reptile. 

A long and rather desultory discussion followed; in 
which the Prince of Canino, Prof. Milne Edwards, 
Sir J. Richardson, Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Melville, and 
Mr. Hogg took part—Mr. Gipson, from America, 
offered to send to England living specimens of the 
American Lepidosiren. A wish was expressed that 
the naturalists present at the Association should not 
part without an opportunity of examining the struc- 
ture of this animal; and Dr. Carpenter and Dr. 
Melville offered their specimens for the purpose. It 
was stated that Dr. Melville had been requested to 
draw up a report on the structure and aftinities of 
the Lepidosiren for the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Prof. AcLanp exhibited a specimen of a living 
Proteus which, having compared it with a specimen 
in the possession of Prof. Owen—also placed on the 
table—he believed to be a new specics. The two 
animals differed in colour, size, and the form of the 
gills—as well as in their habits; the one of Prof. 
Acland being much more active than that of Prof. 
Owen. 

THURSDAY. 
Section E—PHYSIOLOGY. 
President—Dr. OGLE. 
Vice-Presidents—Prof. Ovex, ane. J. E. Gray, G. Newport, 


-* ON. 
Secretaries—Dr. T. K, Cuampers, Mr. W. P, Onmerop. 
Committee—Prof. Allman, Dr. Milne Edwards, Sir J. Richardson, 
Mr. R. Carmichael, Dr. J. Forbes, Dr. Groshans, Dr, Acland, Dr. 
Addison, ir. Ayres, Mr. W. B. Carpenter, Dr. R. Latham, Messrs. 
Lee, C. L. Parker, Th. Allen, Dr. Fowler, Dr. Boisragon, Dr. Hart, 
Mr. W. Bowman, Prof. Partridge. 

The subjects in this Section being of purely me- 
dical interest, we shall only give the titles of the 
papers read :— 

‘Examination of the Blood Corpuscules of the 





with a Prefatory Notice, by Mr. T. W, Jones, 

‘Scarlatina increased and aggravated 
Diet,’ by Rev. T. Rankin. Dy wang 

‘Remarks on the Vital Principle’ 
BILtet. ier by Me 

FRIDAY. 

Dr. FowLer made some remarks on cases 
Foals of Ponies resembling Stags, consid 
ful by himself. onl, 

‘On the Analogy of the Sclerogenous T; 
Plants with the Bones of Animals,’ by Dr, sy 

*On the Co-relation of the Vital and Physicg 
Forces,’ by Dr. CARPENTER. 

‘On the Functions of the Nervous Centr: 
Dr. CaRPENTER. & 
‘On Hydropathy,’ by Mr. G. Humpuage, 

MONDAY, 

‘On the Powers or Causes which CO-operate ip 
the Production of the Phenomena of Life, by Dr 
ADDISON. 

‘On Baths and Washhouses,’ by Mr, Cortoy, 

‘On the Anatomy of the Eye, chiefly with ». 
ference to its Powers of Adjustment,’ by "Mr. Bor. 
MAN, 

Prof. Gortn1 exhibited some Anatomical Pree 
rations. 

‘On the Peculiarities of the Blind 
and Cretins,’ by Dr. FowLer, ati 
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“ice-Presidents—Sir C. Lemon, Mr. H. Lia, Lieut 

, a3 Mr. G. RK. Poarzn, 7 “Co. Sum, 
Secretaries—Messrs. J. T. Danson, FG, P. Neisox, Rev. W. Hu, 
Committee—Sir J. Boileau, Sir T. D. Acland, Dr. W. ¢ 

His Ex. J. Bancroft, Mr. J. Heywood, Prof. Hancock, M. Bie: 

Prof. Royle, Messrs. M. Ricardo, W. Neild, Milne Edwards The 


Lord Bishop of Norwich, Major-General Bri The Master 
J Ww Tetcher, Me Miva 
Larkin, Re. 


University Coll., Ald. W. Thorp, Messrs. J. F 
Prof. Von Mohl, Rev. G, H. 8. Johnson, Rey, E. 
W. Edgell, Mr. N. Shaw. 


The Section assembled andthe chair was taken by 
the President a little later than the usual hour, in 
consequence of the great mass of papers submittedte 
the examination of the Committee. 

Mr. Porter read a paper, contributed by Mr. R 
Vatpry, ‘On the Resources of the Irish Sea Fisheria’ 
Having dwelt at some length on the great abundance 
of tish in the Irish seas and the want of food by the 
Irish people, he stated that so far back as the ninth 
and tenth centuries the Danes had fisheries on the 
western coasts of Ireland, from whence they set 
large exports to the south of Europe. In Queen 
Mary’s reign Philip IT. paid 1,000/. annually to pu- 
chase for the Spaniards a right of fishing on the Ink 
coast. The Dutch purchased a similar right from 
Charles II. for 30,0002; and in 1650 Sweden was 
permitted, as a favour, to employ 100 vessels in the 
Irish fishing. From 1800 to 1830 the immense sum 
of 276,7841. was paid in bounties for the encourage 
ment of Irish fisheries; but the system was found to 
encourage fraud rather than stimulate industry, and 
it was abolished. In 1821, the number of boats em- 
ployed in the Irish fisheries were :— 

First class. Second class, Mew 

2,766 ,, 4,889 worked by 36,138 

In 1829 (the year 
before the abolition 
of the bounty) the 
numbers were 
In 1836 * 2,897 45 
In 1843 a 2,371 55 
Thus the abolition of the bounty, though it threr 
back the fisheries for a time, did not eventually injure 
their progress; the increase between the years 1836 
and 1843 amounting to 37 per cent, All the In 
spectors of Fisheries agree that within the last few 
years the character of the persons employed in the 
fisheries has been greatly improved. h 
related minutely the history of several abortive 
efforts to establish joint-stock companies for 
ing the fisheries of Ireland; one of which, that o 
Dunmow, near Waterford, seemed at one time to 
have very fair prospects of success. Having dweltat 
some length on the white fishery, cod, ling, &c.—but 
with rather vague data for an estimate of its resulis— 
the notorious frauds committed under the bounty sy* 
tem rendering the rem then wate * So 1 
utterly unworthy of confidence—Mr. Val : 
pee to the herring fishery. ‘The Irish hermng? 


* The numbers for 1846 are, boats of the first class 2,44, 
second class 11,793, men 98,538- 


3,599 4, 9,552 
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en ee . . : 
in quality and bring higher prices than those | 
party tat re are for the most part fished on | 
é the fishermen being prevented from going | 
én search of the shoals by want of suitable boats and 
> The coast fishery is very uncertain because 
the herring shoals do not always take the same course, 
and the fish caught in the deep sea are more abun- 
dant and better in quality than those taken near the 
The Swedes and Dutch pursue the deep-sea 
fishery with great advantage. The salmon-fisheries 
of Ireland were then examined. The chief statistics 
on the subject were obtained from the extensive and 
well-known firm of Messrs. Keays & Co.; but, as the 
trade is subject to the most capricious fluctuations, 
we do not think that any safe deductions could be 
made from the returns of a single house. There is 
no doubt that the import of Irish salmon into England 
has increased and is increasing. Irish turbot, soles, 
and lobsters might profitably be brought to the same 
market. A desultory discussion took place, in which 
several explanations of the neglect of the Irish fish- 
eres were suggested. Ignorance, obstinate prejudices, 
grange superstitions, want of government encourage- 
ment, want of capital, acts of violence by which capi- 
talists are deterred from investing their money, the 
lous condition of the Irish coasts, particularly in 
the west, uncertainty of supply, and distance of 
market. 

Dr. C. Taytor, Sir J. Borreavu, and the Bisnop 
or Norwich spoke at some length on the value of 
Fishing and Naval Schools, and the probability of 
their being soon established in Ireland.—Mr. Han- 
cock, Professor of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sty of Dublin, reviewed the entire debate. He 

jinted out the tendency of poverty to perpetuate 
poverty. Fishery belongs to individual enterprise so 
exclusively that it cannot well be undertaken by 
large companies, though it may be profitably worked 
by the associated crew of a boat. Aid from Govern- 
ment would be a prolific source of jobbing, except 
such aid as a careful survey of the coasts and an ex- 
amination of the real or supposed rights of the fisher- 
men, so as to arrange them satisfactorily under the 
authority of the government. 

Col. Sykes read a paper ‘ On the Revenue-Statis- 
tics of the Agra Government, or North-Western 
Provinces of India."—Its object was to show that the 
land-tax system has not produced the evils ascribed 
to itin many popular publications ; because that all 
the ordinary elements which are taken as indices of 
the prosperity of a country have given evidence of 
progress in the Agra district. 

Two questions arose: first, whether the Agra dis- 
trict wasa fair specimen of British India,—and second, 
whether the tests of prosperity taken by Col. Sykes 
were decisive indications of progress. The first po- 
sition was controverted by Gen. Briggs,—the second 
by Prof. Hancock. It is not necessary to report the 
paper or the discussion. The minute statistics of the 
north-western and least known parts of India can 
have little interest for general readers ; and the ano- 
malous instances of oppression in the levying of the 
land-tax, cited by Gen. Briggs, were stated by Col. 
Sykes to be under the consideration of the Court of 
Directors, with a view to their amelioration. The 
two questions raised by Prof. Hancock—how far a 
land-tax must be regarded as a rent,—and how far 
exports are a test of prosperity and progress—were 
so imperfectly discussed, though by Mr. Hancock and 
: irman most lucidly stated, that it would be 
impossible to give any intelligible report without in- 
barre — and i criticism with what 

© be an Impartial record, 


FRIDAY, 


The first paper read was by the Rev. E. R. 
larxey, ‘On the Results of a Scheme by Mr. Van- 
leur for improving the Condition of Labourers 
tied at Ralahine, Co. Clare.’-—In 1831-4 his atten- 
fim was called to the subject by his experience as 
heriff in the year of great distress. His plans 

Were viewed at first with distrust, and the improved 
tottages he erected were menaced by the Terry Alts. 
: his labourers into a co-operative associa- 
ton, to hold land under him and pay his rent in pro- 
duce, profits accruing were to be applied to 
mise the wages of labour to a certain rate; after 
which they were to accumulate, and be divided at 





‘tervals to be determined by the company, Spirits, 


tobacco, and gaming were forbidden. The labourers, 
having a prospective share in the harvest, soon be- 
came more industrious than any in the neighbour- 
hood; and their wages being paid in labour notes, 
which were received only at their own stores, from 
which spirits were excluded, temperance was strictly 
enforced. For three years this society flourished ; 
the physical and moral condition of the people was 
improved, and new processes of agriculture were 
successfully introduced. The labour notes, forming 
the circulating medium of the Association, were 
issued for sums from a halfpenny to two shillings, 
and their whole value was 50/. Circumstances, how- 
ever, compelled Mr. Vandeleur to leave Ireland, and 
the society dropped to the ground. 

Prof. Hancock condemned the plan as too arti- 
ficial; and said that it could not have succeeded for a 
year had not Mr. Vandeleur, by his personal activity, 
given ita factitious vigour. He also censured the plan 
of making labourers partners in the success of the 
crop, and showed its ill effects in Ireland. 


Mr. Hogan gave an account of Mr. Gilday’s suc- 
cessful effort to establish natural manufactures at 
Newport, in the west of Ireland; he attributed the 
success to the strict adhesion of the founder to the 
principles of political economy. 

Mr. Porter read a paper, ‘On the Influence of 
Education, as shown in the Criminal Returns of 1845 
and 1846."__Ie began by repeating his refutation of 
Mr. Guény’s theory, published in an early number of 
the Statistical Journal. He then gave the following 
returns of criminals having superior education com- 
mitted to prison in the years— 

No. of 
Criminals, 
20,984 
23,612 
23,094 
24,443 
27,187 
27,760 
31,309 
29,591 
26,542 
25,403 
25,107 


Of Superior 
Year. Education. 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 


less than 
” 


” 


P1TPtddredd 
Sec ee coe 


25,812 

In a series of elaborate tables exhibiting the returns 
which have just been given in almost every variety of 
which they are susceptible, Mr. Porter showed that 
female crime in the educated classes is so small 
that it can scarcely be received as an element in any 
statistical ratios. It would be impossible to render 
the entire argument of the paper intelligible in any 
reasonable space; and we are therefore compelled to 
limit ourselves to a summary of its results. The first 
is, that education appears to act as a preventive of 
crime by making manifest the consequences of ac- 
tions. 2nd. That the crimes of the uneducated 
appear to be greatest in the best educated districts. 
8rd. That educated females are far less liable to 
crime than educated males, And 4th. That among 
educated criminals there are fewer crimes of violence 
than crimes of fraud. 

The discussion which ensued was just a repetition 
of the discussions at every meeting of the Association 
where the relations of education and crime have been 
brought forward. They related to “ what constitutes 
education” and “what is the test of crime.” Col. 
Sykes and several other gentlemen contended that 
in educational reports what we have returned are 
means, not ends. “ Reading and writing,” it was said, 
“are no more education than knives and forks are a 
dinner.” And again, an increase in the return of 
the number of persons accused may signify, not an 
increase of crime, but an increased vigilance of police. 
To homologate the two sets of returns it is, there- 
fore, obviously necessary that there should be a defi- 
nition on the part of the educationists of that species of 
education which they deem a preservative against 
crime; and a careful examination of the cireum- 
stances of the localities from which criminal returns 
are obtained. On these two points the discussion 
was animated. It was finally resolved to adjourn the 
debate until Mr. Neison’s paper should be brought 
under consideration on Monday. 

Mr. Gaskell read a paper, ‘On the Education of 
the Feeble-minded ;’ including the three classes of 
congenital idiots, imbeciles, and deficients in mental 
organization, It was a paper more psychological and 





medical than statistical ;—and was not given in such 
a shape as to justify further report. 
The Section adjourned to Monday. 





To Corresronpents.—W,. H. de G.—A. B. G.—L. 8.— 
** Ne Sutor”—received, 

J.S&—We cannot do what this correspondent asks with- 
out breach of a rule, the propriety of which—as we have 
explained it in a private communication—should have been 
at once evident to him. 





Erratum.—In our advertising columns of last week, the 
authorship of the ‘ Narrative of a Journey to. Damascus” 
was erroneously ascribed to the Viscountess instead of ta 
Viscount Castlereagh. 





MR. LEIGH HUNT'S NEW WORK. 
N EN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS: being @ 
Selection of Sketches, Essays, and Critical Memoirs, from 
his uncollected Prose Writings. By LEIGH HUNT. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, price One Guinea, cloth, 

“ With such a title as the above, the reader knows what pleasure 
may be expected from Mr. Leigh Hunt. He never writes other- 
wise than cheerfully. He will have sunshine—will promote gay 
spirits—wil/ uphold liberal truths, blithely yet earnestly.” 


Atheneum, 

“ Full of variety, beauty, and cheerfulness. It is a book to lie in 
the cherished corner of a pleasant room, and to be taken up when 
the spirits have need of sunshine. The book which the present 
most resembles in Mr. Hunt's former writings (and this is a great 
compliment) is‘ The Indicator.’ For,though its papers are longer; 
they have the same cordial mixture of fact and imagination. 


raminer, 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
BY AUTHORITY OF 
THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
Now ready, with 8 Plates, 8 Maps, and 18 Woodcute, 2 vols. 8vo, 
Sik JAMES CLARK ROSS'S VOYAGE of 
DISCOVERY in the SOUTHERN SEAS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








Now ready, in small folio, with 54 Plates, price 2U. 128 6d. 
OMPARATIVE OSTEOLOGY, being MOR- 
/ PHOLOGICAL STUDIES to demonstrate the ARCHE- 
TYPE SKELETON of VERTEBRATED ANIMALS, 
By JOSEPIL MACLISE, M.R.C.S, 
London: Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 





Just published, in*1 vol. royal 12mo. price 128, 6d. 

MANUAL of BRITISH and IRISH HIS- 
TORY. Illustrated with Maps, Engravings, and a variety 

of Statistical, G logical and Ch logical Tables. 

By the Rev. THOMAS FLANAGAN, 

Professor at St. Mary’s College, Oscott. 
Published by Jones, Paternoster-row, London; and by Wright- 

son & Webb, New-street, Birmingham. 


NCIENT and MODERN JERUSALEM, 
according to the best and latest Authorities, is with their 
views described inthe PEOPLE’S DICTIONARY of the BIBLE, 
Part XXIIL., 32 pp. 8vo. double columns, with Eleven Woodcuts, 
price 6d. Other Articles are JAMES, J EPTHAH, JEREMIAH, 
JERICHO, JESUS CHRIST. 
Just published, of this Work, (to be completed in Two Volamea, 
containing at least 1,280 pp. price, bound in cloth, 11 18.), Vol. ¥. 
640 pp. with 3 Maps and 230 Engravings in Wood, price, 


bound, 10s, a 

London: Simpkin, M ll & Co, : Ainsworth, 
Piccadilly. i 

To Apvertisers.—The Monthly Parts circulating extensively 
among persons of intelligence, wealth, and station, offer an eligible 
medium. 
Advertisements to be sent to C. Green, Printer, Hackney, London, 


Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

INTS on PREACHING ; being Fénexon’s. 
DIALOGUES ON ELOQUENCE, porticnlariz the Ele- 
quence of the Pulpit. Translated from the French, with a Preli- 
minary Essay, having especial reference to the Faults of Modern 
Preachers, by the Rey. ALFRED JENOUR, Minister of Regent- 

square Chapel, London, Author of ‘Commentary on Isaiah,’ 
“This is the remark of the pious Fénelon, oe of Cam- 
bray, in his ble * Dialog Eloq . which may 
God put it into the hearts of our preachers often and attentively to 
read.”—Doddridge’s Expositor, section 173, 
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London : T. D. Thomson, 13, Upper King-street, Russell-square; 
| aed ys & Co.; Hamilton, Adams & Co. Edinburgh: W. P. 
ennedy. 





RE- ISSUE, 
OWERBY'’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Second 
Edition.—The Proprietor begs to inform the Botanical World 
that as the great extent, and consequent expense, of this Work 
places it out of the reach of many who may be desirous of possess: 
ing a copy, it is her intention to Re-issue the FLOWERING 
PLANTS, ata reduction of about 18 per cent. 


PART 1. price 3a. 6d. 
containing 20 coloured Plates and half a sheet of Letterpress, will 
appear on the Ist AUGUST, and will be continued Monthly. 
Subscribers are requested to send in their names to Messrs. Lone 
man & Co., Messrs. Simpkin & Co., or the Proprietor, Judit 


Sowerby, No. 3, -place, Lambeth, as early as possible, in order 
that a sufficient supply may be prepa’ ; 

gsr further particulars see Prospectus, to behad of ‘all Book- 
sellers, 





REV. GEORGE SMITH’S WORK ON CHINA, 

Now ready, in One Large Volume, Octavo, price 14a 
Illustrated by an Engraved Map and Twelve Lithographic 
Drawings on India Paper, 

A NARRATIVE of an EXPLORATORY 
VISIT 

EACH OF THE 


To 
CONSULAR CITIES OF CHINA, 
AND TO THE 
ISLANDS OF HONG KONG AND CHUSAN, 
IN BEHALF OF 
THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
In the ¥: 1845, and 1846, 
SMITH, M.A. 


By the Rev. GEORGE 
late a Missionary in China 


Of Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; and 
London : Seeley, Burnside & Seeley, Fleet-street ; Hatchard & 
Bon, Pi: i ers-street, 


ccadilly ; and J. Nisbet & Co. 
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FRANCESCO FRANCIA wasa Goldsmith as wlio a Painter. 
Designs for ogeeker: are attributed to Raffaelle. Leonardo da 
Vinci war mang E necklaces. In the Gallery of Buckingham teins 
as a Pain by Teniers to ornament a harpsicord ; and in t! 
National nal Gallet 'y, there is one by Nicolo Poussin for y eniies pur- 

urer 


Hoi 
Kim mself a ornaments of all kinds. At Windsor is iron- 
‘ork by Quintin Matsys. Beato Anguiee, and a host of great 
35 





re 
mot essay to decorate the objects of everyday life. 
form and colour and tic invention were associated with every 
ing. So it ought still to be, and we will say, be again. 

anufacturing skill is pre-eminent and abounds ; but artistic 
skill b has still to be wedded with it. An attempt will now be made 
to ya pene tice of connecting t Art with 
familiar objects in daily use; and this intention will be made 
manifest ae me pane lof our best Artists . several of whom have already 
to assist in this object, among them 





may be conn dy 
ia ee. a, Boulptor. 


T. } o-% AR.A. 
J. R. Herbert, R.A. 
J.C. Horsley. 


The ART-MANUFACTURES will be of all kinds, and exe- 
cuted in pottery, wood, glass and other materials. Among those 
in p s preparation may be mentioned — 

Cupid Inkstand, in porcelain, with Tazza, designed and 
modelled b John Bell, price 3/. 38., now ready. The Inkstand will 
be published separately. 

2. Kissing My me surmnounti a Paper Weight, and Boy and 
Dolphin as a Seal-h: eristic appendages to the 
shore, contenes and ~~ EY i Sones Bell. Nearly ready. 

Beer Jug: emblematical of the gathering, storing and em- 
ployment of the hop: designed by H. J. Townsend. Nearly ys 
A Dish for the Drawing-room, to receive visiting cards: 

dau in colours by D. Maclise, R.A. 

5. The Infant Neptune: an. ornament ; : ae also for a 

=" and d by H. J. Nearly 


— ,% series of Decanter Stopper designed by J.C. Horsley. 
7. The Apostle Saltcellar, R. Redgrave, , A.R.A. 
& AT, m papier miché, % igned and or ted by R. Red- 
ve, 
*. A Clock-case ; d esigned and modelled by Ag Bell. 
ni v3 Water Jug, in glass; designed by R. Redgrave, A.R.A. 
1. The Ha eld, engraved after the Picture by W. Mulready, 


B.A., exhibited at the I Royal Academy, and painted on porcelain. 
12."A Mustard-pot, in porcelain ; modelled by John Bell. N _— 


8. Joseph, $ Sealpbee. 
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ust published, in foolscap 8yo. 


PIECES. 
gx HENRY SCOTT  eyroay -4 
uthor of ‘Songs of the Ark,’ & 


a ninbarsh: Sutherland & Knox. London : Simpkin, Marshall 


price 5s. clegantly bound in cloth, 
OEMS, SONGS, and MISCELLAN EOUS 





OFFICIAL PAPERS.—Re 
ancheste 


PARLIAMENTARY a Sana .— Ci 


LONDON to DOVER. | 
Published at mal me AlLway Curonicie Orrice, by J. Francis; 


Price Sixpence, free by post, 


The Railway Chronicle 


ors , June 26, Articles on 





EVENTS OF THE E WEEK—BIRMINGHAM AND OXFORD 
ME N T— T 


ETING: E 
FORMER BELIE IN STATE 
EXIT OF T M pat SON Bea RT— 


STRUTT BILL — eae 
PORTSMOUTH ACCID INT 


BgILWax LITERATURE. — Sidney's Double-Gauge Railway 

ystem. 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. — Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, 


ester, Sheffield land Lincolnshire — Leeds 
Birkenhead, &c. 


REPORTS OF MEETINGS.—Birmingham and Oxford Junction 
Fates Paisley and Greenock—Ambergate, Nottingham and 


AT O 
ON CHICHESTER AND 


orts of Commissioners of Rail 
nae ways: 


a ~— —= YOUNG, 
y.in handsome cloth bindi 
TORIES FROM HERODOTUS:®, 
for Children and Families. yy, ¢ z MO! 
Balliol College, Oxf <1 fomte want 
ea CABINET L for) Younes 
Vol. I. The Book of Pecicy. 2s. (School ed, 


Vol. II. Andersen’s Tales. A most beautif, 
collection of Imaginative Stories for the Young. 34 
Vo . The Book of Fable and Allegory, 4 
of the best Speci With 60 Engraving, ** 
Prospectuses may be had on ae 
1 Prospectuses u Burns, 17, Portman-street, 
FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES AT HOME ap” 
TR. AVELLERS a. 
This day, in a neat pocket volume, 380 5s. meaty bag, 
SHE FRENCH PROMPTER; a 
“ Hand-Book of Conversation,” arranged 
order, so as to obviate all difficulty of reference, 
wend: is = ny by the phrases and idiomatic P 
une, formil 


1 : 
of: ah Echo de Paris! 4 petit Musée de 
“ This is far superior to the ordinary 
ing at the English word or phrase, 
of _ avalon Eeenee we or ig _ 
m son, Publisher, ;~--™ Me 
; and all Booksellers. yal 


Jlecti 
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Opposed 








Bills—d 
yal Assents, 


Tadian Railways—The Spectator on Prevention of Accidents. 
Progress of Works — Accidents—Law Intelligence— Iron Tra: 
Meetings—Tenders for Loans—Contracts — Dividends — Calls— 
Deposits returned — Transfer Books closed — Correspondents — 

T: ditto — Money Market— 
Paris iter—X. Y. Z. on Indian Railways—Accidents—Gossip 





Traffic Table— Share Lists — Foreign 
of the Wee! 
Order Railway Chronicle ofany Newsvender, 


AILWAY CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 


CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line. 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, 
containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LON pon Lt WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
ti in a wrapper, price "sd. 
LoNDoX to RICHMOND. 
containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d. 
LONDON to WOLVERTON, 
containing 85 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
containing a Map and 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, 
containing 125 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls, 
LONDON to GOSPORT, 4 
containing 143 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls, 
LONDON to OXFORD, 
containing a Map and 74 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
Preparing, 





y be had of all Booksellers. 


de— 


LUNDON to CAMBRIDGE. 





13. A Child's Mag. ornamented with engraving o 
Angel. “* He shall stead thee under his wings, and AL shalt be 
fe.” By R. Redgrave, A.R.A. Nearly ready. 
14. Dorothea, a aa Btatuctie;, in Parian. N early ready. 
15. Una yo _ Lion, a § to 
3 med and mohemee 5 J obn Bell. Nearly ready. 
a: aeiened carved in wood; designed by K. Kedgrave, 


A" 
17. A Bust of the Duke of Wellington, modelled by S. Joseph. 
a ready. 





aw oy f pacaes will be received by Mr. J. Cundall, 12, Old 

essrs. Paul & D. Colnaghi, 13, Pall Mall East; Mr. 

Pieces street ; J. Mortlock, 250, Oxford-street ; 

lh, 149, Strand ; and Mr. J. Green late Brumby’: s), 

= ‘st. James's-street, where the articles “wa be seen.—Catalogues 
will be sent on receipt of a postage stam, 


Bou sire 





THE POET OF THE AGE. 
HE PLEASURES OF HOME. 
By STUART FARQUHARSON, D. 
“Had this poem been published fifty years £ it would have 
pny ily, hedge ten editions, and its author been hailed as th 
poet of the a 


ages to coi wane 
isth the poetry of Nature—the Cowper of the times.”— 
Grant & Griffith, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 11. 
{)CCLESIASTIC AL and CIVIL HISTORY 
REUNTON of GHHISTIARS The Tere et ate, future 
ng the periet. pe the Ascension to the Death of Wycliffe. 


Foedicated ay 
y the ime . GEORGE TOWNSEND, D.D. 
anon of Dur! 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (lately published,) 
iptural Communion with God ; or, the Holy 
Bible chronological]: | — ae in Sections, with Titles, Introduc- 


tions, ers, and 
Part L. 6s. (Dedicated to Mothers of Families.)—Parr II. 6a. 
Dedicated toa aa man not in Communion with the Church of 
o)-Rany ny My (Dedicated to the late Bishop of 
Rom the Repentance imself and his Chureh, as. the 
Foundation of the Reunion vot bg ap IV. 73. 6d. 

, on the Power of 

Princes to promote the ety of of Christians.) "Past V. Ded 
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Agricultural Society of England | Hosting. Polmaise f= 
Agricultural yy prices of d and A — 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 


Of Saturday, June 26, contains Articles on 





| Highion: 
culture o 

inateur Gardener 

nme ilus eotaceus. rival to, 

by Mr. W. Wood, Fishergate | 

Nurseries, York 
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kers’ tricks 


Ha American oven for | Landecepe gardening 
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Mr. Thomas Rivers 
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Hop, Hay 
densed 





seated to the Queen) will be published shor: 


tisements, 5, Upper 


, — cricoltural 
Calendar, agricultural 
Carnation, culture of, in France 
Cattle, a food for, by Mr. J. 


Pate: | 
Clover failure by Mr. J. Eames, | 
Chawton, Alton 
Conifers, to orune 
bows, drop after calving 
Dende statistics 
Dendrobium Veitchianum 
aon 


Drop aft after 7 
Elm, Dutch 
Fir PY an 


, green 

Forest trees, to prune 

ae st trees, in magnesian lime- 
Fruit f trees, fe summer prune 
Fuchsias, select 

Grasses for mossy ground 

The Gardeners’ Chronicleand Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent 


Pelargoniums, selec 





| Periwinkle, striped 
Pelmaise stove, b 


wich (with Engraving) 
Potato disease in Coy on 
Potato <a and 
vasta 
potatoes, yearly, Cuthill’s 
Portulacas 
Poultry, diseases of 
Pruning forest trees 
Pruning fruit trees, summer 
Rose trusses, to exhibit 
Sourkrout, agen for 
Sourkrout, to 








Subsoiling, benefit of 


ark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with ret reearee from ti 
and Seed Markets, and a complete } 


account Of all the transactions of the week, 
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CHRONICLE, 
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‘iety— Deep dra ng 
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Horticultural Society, Benert of 
e, relative 
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Pear-trees, management of, by 


t 
Pelargoniums, Philo’s prize, b; 
M “eo Beck . 


y Mr. W. B. 
Hurnard, East Carlton, Nor- 


the Aphis 


ook 
= London ' Floricultural So- 
sowing, thin, by Mr. G. Wilkins, 
Wix, Manningtree 


— 


Newspaper, wath @ con 
Newsvender.—OPPICE for Adver- 
London. 





Nearly ready, with a Map, 8vo. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION 
IN SERVIA. 


FROM SERVIAN MSS. AND DOCUMENTS. TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
By MRS. ALEXANDER KERR. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 


Just published, 12mo. cloth, price gs, 
[HE THIRD VOLUME oi” the Histor 
of the FAIRCHILD FAMILY; yt the Child's Manag: 


being a Collection of Stories calculated xo ew the 

and effect of a Religious Education. FA 
Author of ‘Henry Milner,’ * Orphans ormandy, randy’ "Hae 
Tho 


orns,” &, ; and her ee, ~ . STREETEN. 
Londen : J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly, 





Bn eeeyns TOURS, 
blished, in small Svo, price 
HE BOOK of SOUTH "WALES, the 
BRISTOL CHANNEL, poe ta and the 
WYE ; a Companion and Guide to the Railwa: Plows, 
Shores. Scenery, > Ania, pean a eas 
ricts. ns, and o ner ie of interest thro’ 
Division of the Principality. a Pi —y- 
By C HARLES. ruEDERICR by eaten Ani 
Illustrated with Maps and Engravi 
London : Hamilton, ‘Adams & Co, Bristel 1H St oe 
cester: T. Jew, and T. R. Davies. Llandov 


WORKS ON STEAM. 


L 
TREATISE on the NATURE, PROPER 
TIES, and APPL FOATIONS ¢ of STEAM, and 

NAVIGATION, By JOHN 8 T RUSS. EL MAP. 
Vice-President of the Society of aris with 
upwards of 80 Engravings on wood, call 15 folding age, 
Post 8yvo. 98, cloth. 

“A work on steam and steam navigaticn, in which science spd 
interesting information are equally combined.” 

Mechanics’ Magazine, 





By the m7 Author, 
TREATISE on the STEAM-ENGINE 
Illustrated by 248 Eneravings on wood, and 15 folding Plats 
on: steel. Post Svo. 9s. cloth. 
“ Most complete and circumstantial.” 
The on Engineer, and Architect, 


HE STEAM-EN GINE; being a Pi 

Description f the Construction and Mode of Action of that 
Engine. By MUG ) REI turer on Chi hc. adele 
tion, i in Leases 18mo. vith above 40 W oodcuts, price 4s. 6d. 
, “Arez rery ry admirable little book,—scientific, » and perfectly 
uci 


A&C ack, “dinburgh Simpkin, Mershall & Co, Whittaker 
& Co., and Hamilton, Adams & Co, Lond 


TO TOURISTS IN SCOTLAND, AND IN THE BNGLAE 
a. yey 
h Edition of 
PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
of prime price &2. 6d. 
a Third Edition of 
BU ACK’S PICTURESQUE cous to the 
ENGLISH LAKES, 
“ We have looked carefully through the eee: they are ad- 
preamp BY nec up g the: a are accurate, accurate, and remarkabty 
clear and comprehensive.”—art-Unio 
7 any = ee, the aes books of "the sort that have been pub- 
is na 
Adam & Charles Black, “Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
LIFE ASSURANCE—BRITISH MU TUALLIFEASURARE 
SOCIETY, 17, New Orpiettet mae gum 


rectors. 
John Atkinson, Esq. Captain Twisleton Graves 
Henry Wm. Beauclerk Esq. Thomes Homie, 


Henry vine Bee TRS. Faq BA. Lieut 

Fon Willions Gi = George Alfred Walker, Bsa. 
THE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASssU8- 
ANCE SOCIETY eaputeins pepennis of any 
involving the contingency of human bed had on application 


ita eae aa 
on 
at the Office. ew Bri: dees oe THICKE, Wesident Somer 


ARLES J 





BrACE’S 








OTTISH LAW LIE 
EN CASSUBANCE Rs LOAN ASSOCIATI 


iON, 
\oo-place, London ; 119, Pri: Edinborgh. 
Established 1839. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million. ae 
A BONUS of — Li my CENT. PER ate oe ntl 
assured, to 25th Dece: po wlare and ded per 8 I oil 
premiums paid), added toall 
to? Participate in the open docks 
Er THE sription of OF THIS OFFICE FICE Eee er Or 
very Dose Risk con‘ 
aval, or at home or 
= OOMPREH NSIVE SYSTEM OF LOAN fa (in 
with ie Leoumnneet, ), on undoubted personal or 
Immediate, deferred, and contingent Annuities apd Boor 





ments. 
The assured participate in ¥ TWO-THIRDS of Sy Actes 


13, Waterloo-place, 
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Pall London 
ete 12, i Lm lace, Glasgow 6 3 on 
Act of Parliamen' 

poms of2 tpating ty x 

Pal pacts of t —— een the 

oes its in 1 1848 should aaa Le 2 

the Insurance is for Be. Kae half the Annual Pre- 

ed be aie ot ‘sill be afforded 0 nm application to the Resi- 

Erector. E. Lennox a ate, = No. Se Pall 
London, where P 

UNTY FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street. 

Established 1807 


respecte to tee holding policies in this 
5 mpositelly ati tall | due at mmer, that the same 
within fifteen d “po Midsummer-day. The 

head Office, rand i in the hands of the several 


ty Fire Office are highly advantageous to 
ye pgm A yal Be = large share of fa appro- 


ie thrnished to parties applying 

to the head Office, or to any of its agents who 
all the principal towns of the United Kingdom. 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


CTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
0. 18, Kiva Witiram-street, City. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS. _ i‘. 

Septennial Meeti f this Com , held on the 

= ONUS, ponen Pod 23 per cen ory the amount of 

on policies entitled to participate in 

rofits of the Company, will 
casnrent entities 6s clare 


anes LIFE ASSURANCE 











per cent. of the entire 
visions be appropriated to 


is offered by this Company to assurers.—On policies 
for the whole i of life, one-half of of the Anneal Pre- 
remain for 5 years.—Parties assured with 
owed to ale’ in many of the Colonies without 
and the Premium required for the East or West 
extra risks, is more t usually moderate.— By a 

Sint this Company, great security is offered to 
the lives of others.— vd tances continue to be ma e to 
ble property or income, a ~~ aes e ee vor wowed 

we, of most perso. sureties. 


et oe adaresed tot ma: —— by wo ke at the 0 Oitice, 
ar by iether a dreeoes AM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


70 EQUITABLE POLICY HOLDERS. 
To ASYLUM COMPANY originated in 1827 


itable Bonus R for 1830, thence 
axntineed to 18 to 1840, and now current for 1850, The facility has 
been added of securing the approaching Bonus without 
any actual outlay in the case of premature death, and of deferring 
te survivors until after the Bonus shall be declared. 
CES on INVALID and HEALTHY LIVES, and 
others travelling or resident abroad. 
Li “Gen. Si yA aies Lesh ton, G. 
Chairman—Lieut. ‘ir James Law Lushin 
irman—Charles William Hailett, gy 
FOR ITLES WAIVED, so that in certain cases the ordi- 
Teferences may be dispensed wit 
Pouiges VIRTUALLY COMPLETED IN A Day, by the party “ins 
at the Company's seer orn all convenient speed b 














DROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
Tendon, Established in as Kubse Capital, 240,0004 
rect 
‘ peodencagh Hayter, Esq. Robert Palk, Esq. 
Samuel 8 
Le te Thomas, Esq. 
and a Johnston, 
This Society effects Assurances in a =? variety of forms, Bane 
nus 
In May, 1542, a bonus in ready money of 15 per cent. on the 
ened ry addition of about 
icies ; 
1M7,a farther bonus in ready ry oe 20 per cent. on the 
rece! addition of about 


y 
to RREN, Esq. Resident been 
7, Cornhill, London. 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, eee. Blackfriars, 
Jobn Ly revest, Esq. 
Sait. Kemble, 
Sohn G. aay 4 metene, Esq. F.R.S., 
@ most advantageous terms, both on the bonus and non-bo! 
systems, 
toa 
per cent.), was declared on the beneficial po and in May, 
8s Teceiv: 
po ae Sa declared on the beneficial policies on which 





ber, 
‘S “further fee —. 





—— 
VERSAL LI LIFE ASSU RANCE SOCIETY, 
1, King Wittions-strest, London. 


ore. 
Sir Henry Will yy L.8. Chai 
+ ry oe 


Oras mE. 


John Bagshaw, 


Soe 


~y 
Hie Wa ; nean Thomson. Esa. 


P. Capt. Samuel Thornton, 


i; Alexander, ; Robert Gardner, Esq. ; 


hose parties w. yp iyo 
sebecally B profit to the hI of future 


table ow show the result of the last division of 
of May, 180, to ~ who 

annual — ums. x. This is wi 
pared with those 


jums be co! 
ror of division Of p profits :-— 
Reduced 
Annual 
Premium 


for the 
jcurrentYear 


£11 12 
413 





Original 








419 6 8 
“8 








° 
0 
0 
0 
19 0 
DAVID JONES, Actuary. 














MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, ) 


oo LONDON, 
Henry James Presoath Esa. Seba, 


Field, Depaty 
sa. on & Mark 3. 3 
Charles Francis Co! b, Esq. John Horsley Palmer 
Andrew Colvil Henry Pearse. ad 
George George i Reid. a 
George Hibbert, Esq. R. Robinson, Esq. 
| 7 sy unt, ty aaa mit 
ur-fifths, or 80 per cen’ of the Pronte vwill be assigned to 
Policies every fifth year, — may be — to increase the sum 
insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimas —— +d extinction of future premiums, as shown in the following 
example:— 
Profits to Pelee by! ears’ stan named to participate 
od Seined'in'y 


James C.C. Bell 
Michael Bland, Es 





Cashpaid Or | And 
Bonus on Premium Annual 
added. |surrender as pa Return 
jof Bonus. 


Age Sum | . 
nsured, 


Entry. | a. 





4 £ ad4./£ ad) £8. a 
15 19 5 10 /451 > 17412 3 
20 21 15 10 /451 193 12 2 
30 1000 2614 2 451 | 23618 7 
40 3319 2 451 ol 384 06 
50 45 6 8 451 33 
60 6313 4 (451 


_[nsurances without participation in profits effected at reduced 


» andan explanatory statement of other advantages 
now given by this Company, may be had at the Chief Office, as 
above ; at the Branch we, 16, Pall Mall; or of the Agents. 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


P2OVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regus reet, London. Established 1806, 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200,000. 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £529,000. 
paid since the establishment of of the Office, £1,520,000, 





The Right peta «xy EARL GREY. 
Directors. 


The Ear! of Macclesfield. Rev. James Sherman 

ay R. Churchill, Esq, 

H James Sedgwick. B 

ames 8 . Sq: 

Capt. W. John Williams” Alfred t, Esq. 

John Deering, Esq George Dacre, Esq. 

William Hey Stone, Esq. Richard Sherwood, Esq. 

1, The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

e Bonuses are added to the Policies,or applied to the reduc- 
tion of ‘the Premiums, or wen S ‘Teeipaeas ved in cash as soon as de- 
clared, at their then present v 

3. Loans are granted upon the “Policies penal by this Office, or 
the Policies are purchased at their full val 

4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the aoa of his Policy, he ma: 
revels the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of goo 








Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 

Life Insured, Sum Insured. Sum Paid. 
| £ 2d. 
| 








John Wharton 


. Skelton Castle 
Sir John Sounders 


706 6 
Sebright, Bart... 


7,652 13 


7,128 15 
4,509 1 
3411 1 
. 1,862 411 
Prospectuses and full siloaiers may be obtained applica- 
i Cy te ents of the Ofte, in all lao pein Me ci ‘wns of f the 
om ; — at the head Office, No.5 50, street. 
OHN A. ‘BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


THE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE —->- 


Fait Canterbury 


| 

| 7,500 5 
| 
‘| 


The PAS. nA 
Earl Cathcart 











SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
This Office was established in 1837, to afford the advantages of 
Premiums, These will be found, 
at early and middle ages, about 20 cent. below those of most similar 
offices, Pull tables se sent on application to the a 
Special attenti requested to the Ninth Annual Report :—“ Th 
number of prof New Policies ay (during the “a year) has a been 416, 


The 
1g1auee; ‘and the ‘Annual Premiums to 5, 
London, 12, Moorgate-street. burgh. 1 Ms, St. Andrew-square. 


J. DENT’S een or Ae OF 


. on a AND cack 

Patents. Ladies’ elegant G Watches. with ‘ela "dials, and 

jewelled in four h holes, Eight tome Gentlemen's ditto, enamel 

% = —t Youth’s Silver Watches, Four Guineas; sub~ 

reek Silver a’ ro, jewelled in. 
33, Cockspur-street ;. 











four holes, Six Gr Gulnees. 
34, Royal Exchange (Clock Say roy 





ROSES. 

DENYER, Nurseryman, &c., Brixton, near 
. Jin me, bean te inform the Nobility, j, Gentry an and Yee 
vis he has the largest Stock o: D and 
D RF ROSES within three miles of Shen constsing of 700- 
Varieties of every shade and colour, and comprisi e new 
and rare sortsknown. They may now be seen in bloom to the 
test advantage, being arranged on each side a walk 700 feet in 
length. Orders taken for Plants now in bloom, and executed in 
November next.—E. D. has also an extensive assortment of 

b—— ~ Ericas, and Calceolarias.— Ad gratis, S 
pted. 





exce 





DROTOBOLIC HATS.—Jounson & Co., 
113, Regent-street, corner of Vigo-street, London, Hatters atters to 
Her Majesty od the Royal Fanny, Patentec for the application 
of Valves and Air Conductors to his invention consists of 
a valve, which is pl in the nen -™ an hat, giving free —_— to 
heat and perspiration, and of a grooved a yy — 
of small channels in the back part 4 the leather in y which 
air is admitted. The Idrotobolic I following ad- 
—The of the ae of air sdmnitted into the 
crown of the hat 7 the opening and rt of the valve at | 
arn po of the wearer; the 
eated air and perspiration ; jopcnetiner oe grease around the: 
band; extreme lightness, coolness, cleanliness, and durability ; 
and iastly, their “Acknowledged comfort to all who suffer from 
headache, or who are in the habit of taking violent exercise. 


\ TINDOW BLINDS.—Tytor & Pace, 
General Window- Blind Manufacturers, 3, Queen-street, 
three doors from C nen ide : 8. 
Venetian blinds, per - square foot 
Holland Roller Blinds ,, 
Holland Spring ditto ,, 
Union Roller Blinds 
Tertonnies 3 Zinc Tinie, 3 ih mah 
Gauze itto 
Outside Blinds of Striped Cloth . 
Transparent Blinds, each 12s., 18¢., 242., 308., “ae.. ond upwards, 
Detailed lists of prices forw ‘farded on ‘application, post free. 


SILV ER-PLATED CORNER DISHES, — 

A. B. SAVORY & SONS. Momratpatarin Crecente, js 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England, submit the 
of the followi ons petterns ot of strongly PLATED CORNER bis its. 8, 
with silver handles and edges, and silver shields for engraving the 
crest or coat of arms, 7%: _ 

Gadroon Pattern. 
Four strongly Plated p Dishes and Covers .......... 
St. James’s Pattern 
Fees extra-strongly Plated Corner Dishes and Covers ..£1310 0 
N.B. The Covers are made with moveable handles, so as to form 

extra dishes. Drawings of the above forwarded to any part of Great. 
Britain or Ireland postage free. 


N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 

Brush has the important advantage of searching ent wy in ae 

the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most e 

and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not oe 

loose, 1s, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a thi 

of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 

trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 

bristles, which do not ed, like men hair. Flesh Brushes of 











ry 


~ 
Cone eae 











ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837, E Spe- 
cial Acts of Parliament, 3 Vic. cap. 20, and 10 Vie. cap. 1, A King 
William-street, London ; 21, St. L avid-street, Edinburgh. 

Capital—One Million. 


Director: 

George Bousfield, Esq. S. Morton Peto, Esq. 
Thomas Challis, sa ‘Ala. Thomas Piper, Esq. 
Jacob G. Cope, Esq. Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 
John Dixon, hes.” Edward Smith, Esq. 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq. Hon. C. P "Villiers, M.P. 
Richard Hollier, Esq John Wilks, Esq 
Charles Hindley, Es. M.P. Edward W isons Esq. 

Secretary—Dr. Thomas Price. 
TABLE No. I. 
THOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 
Premiums for the Assurance of 1002 payable at Death. 
20 1 30 40 | a 


£. 8. d. £. 8. d. & « d. &. 8 da &. a d. 
1120 215 215 7 411 653 


TABLE No. IL. 
WITH PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


20 l 30 | 40 ! 50 | 60 


5 331% 8. d. StF iS SF £. 8. d, 
1 18 2 28 5 3 7 410 3 6 13 0 


Assurances on Joint Lives and Survivorships, Deferred Annui- 
ties, and Endowments for Children, are and Reversions 
os Life Interests are purchased on libe: 

Mm... e following are among the distinctive f features of the Com- 

- Pe the lowest rate of Premium consistent with security, and the 

nent of Policies, guaranteed by a — = One Million. 
Two Tables of miums, the one givin; two- 
= of the profits of this department o! eames "s business. 
3. A Table of Premiums for Belichn parable at at 4 on of 60, or 























Veivet Brushes, which 
act i the most surprising and successful manner. The aaa 
Smyrna Sponge, with its valuable properties of 

tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct im 
dispensing with intermediate parties me _ 


ane soours the luxury of a 
+t 's Sole Potatlishiment’ 130 2, Oetond: 
es: 


adopted by 


Onis a 

street, one —_ from i street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe's” 
me houses. 





GREEN-GINGER WINE. 


OHN STIVENS & CO. have received the most 
er nae any A testi i 











m 
duced by the use: of their « Grigio 
Green- on Ginger Wi Wine, itt is a whol and 
salutary a 


—- Observe a name, “ John 
each bottle.— May be had, wholesale, at the Menutastesy. Bri 
Barge-yard, Bucklersbury, London ; Duke-street an Heury-strect, 
Liverpool; or of respecta ble Shopkeepers i in town — country. 


OWLAND'S HAIR WASH —This is a Pre~ 

‘teat pare pave Som the the choicest cuteerey ae tn 
arly mild an eapetien, Et pens us 

cleanses th the “ and 8 ‘1 of the TEAS from — | 

eve cies of impurity, and imparts a de! 

particularly recominended to be used after eet as it wilt 

prevent the probability of catching cold in the head, 


render the hair dry in a few minutes. It entirely —- AR 4 
necessit, he fine comb, so injurious to the tender skin of 
e m its beneficial effects on the 


i es nd refreshing sensati on it peneerte, om 
ocent in its nature, will prove an invaluable ~ 
TOILET, and the purposes of the NURSERY. 


. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN, 
se a and by all Chemists and Pe erfum 


itivens §& Co.” over the neck of 








for using 
; and, 





previously in the event of death; s ly suitable 
men of all classes. 
4. Policies in the mutual branch immediately interested in the 
la of the Company, and such profits, at the option of the as- 
sured, te be to be poem LT in oy pies to the reduction of premiums, 
or 


sum assured. 
5. Premit ums ma. 37 Meir rail ¥. Half-year or Quarterly, 

in e — [number of pote or in one sum. 4 @ ois 

dive i stad _ = le! terms, persons 

beyond the prescribed lim of their Policy. 

presert on Lite} Policies which have been five years in 

force, and Move t attained the value of 50, 

& No. yao requi: 


mal security, deposit 
Policy disey to'be effected ed by the bersower. 7" eaten =o 





NPRECEDENTED CURE BY HOLLO- 
Are Dota renee Urea erie ats 








720 
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a a3 oem ae a LIBRARY. 

y (Vol. XXIII), 
LAXZzt 5 “HISTORY of of "PAINTING. Vol. 3, 
ee completes the Work. With Portrait of Correggio. 











ani York-street, Covent-garden. 
HE EDINBURGH [ REVIEW, No. 173, 
will be publish 
oe 


1, LIFE of ST. FRANCIS of ASSISE. 

2. DYCE’S BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 
3. BROWNE'S WHALING CRUISE. 

4 LIFE of — SIDMOUTH. 


5. ROBIN HOO 
6 MR. DISRAELLS TANCRED: The EMANCIPATION of 
the JEWS. 
7. STEIN and HARDENBERG : PRUSSIAN AGRARIAN 
LEGISLATION, 


8 MRS. QUILLINAN and MRS. BUTLER: BOOKS of TRA- 
VE 


Ls, 
9% EASTLAKE’S MATERIALS for a HISTORY of OIL 
PAINTING, 
10. WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH OUR CRIMINALS? 
London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


Now ready, 
HE WESTMINSTER and FOREIGN 
No. _ ‘abd LRXVILL. for for JULY. 
‘ents, 


1. Persian Poetry. 

Birds of Jam 

Trial of the ia of Somerset. 
nternational Law. 


2 
3. 
41 
5. Life of George Fox. 

Mrs, Butler's gat of Consolation. 
8. 

F 





- Rudolph Topfte 

Currency Principles of the Bank Charter 

oreign Intefigence and Correspondence. oF critical and Miscel- 
laneous Notices, &c. 

a. Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


THE. BIBLICAL REVIEW will in future be 
published QUARTERLY, price 32 The first Quarterly 
Number was publis! july 1, and contains :— 
1, Comparative Gra: : 
2. Lepsius on the P. acneele of Sinai. 
3. The Present State of the G. T. Text. 
4 Neander on the Life of Blanco White. | 
5, Sacred Her Horne’s ae 
6. The Design and Plan of the Apoca! 
7. Sir William Hamilton's kadition of of Reid. 
iscellanies and Correspon: 
9. Critical Notices and Lists of ‘New Books. 
London : am & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


This day is published, 
HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRAN CER, 
No. LVIL, price 6a. Contents. 
1. Ancient and Modern Freemasonry. 
2. Tupper'’s Proverbial Philosophy. 
3. The Use of Organs. 
re Prescott’s Conquests of Peru. 
5. Anthologia Oxoniensis. 
6. Flowers in C hurches, 
7. Ninfa: a Nov 
8 State interference with Church Schools. 
9. American Travellers. 
10, Notices of rz Books and Pamphlets. 
London: J. Burns, 17, Portman-street. 


MYHE DU BLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for JULY, price Half-a-Crown, contains :— 
1, An Evening with the Witehfinders. 

2. Life in the Mountains of Arcadia. 

3. The English Lakes. 

4. Leaves from the Lil fe of Prince Talleyrand. Part ILI. 

5. Legal Education. 

6. Antholegia Hibernica. No. III. 

7. Etchings of Italy. 

8 Bailey's Festus. 

9. Agricultural Resources of the Kingdom. &e. Ke. 

Dublin: James M’Giashan, 21, D’Olier-strect. W.S. Orr & Co. 

lhondon. Sold by all Booksellers at home and abroad. 


[He ECLECTIC REVIEW for r JULY, 
Contains 

1. The Late and the Present Administration. 

2. Prescott’s Conquest of P Peru. 

3. The Primitive 1 or Diocesan. 

4 fees and Steam Power, 

5. Lingard’s History of the ie Church. 

6. Hoby’s Memoirs of Dr. Yates. 

7. The General Election Position and Duty of | Dissenters, &e. &e. 
Ward & Co, oster- 


27, Patern 








oti 

















| MACPHAIL'S EDINBURGH ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL JOURNAL and LITERARY REVIEW, No. 18, 
for JULY, price ls. iain 


I. The late Rey. Dr. Chalmers—II. Daniel O’Connell and_Dr. 
Chalmers—III. First Report from the Select Committee on Sites 
for Churches (Scotland)—IV. Bunsen’s Church of the Future; 
—V. Chas of Scotland Paraphrases. —Logan— 

ol VI. Gleams of Thoug ht. &c., and other 
Poems, by Lord Robertson—VIL History of Farly Scottish Lite- 
rature, Chap. 5—VIII. Ecclesiastical Intelligence—IX. Literary 
Notices, Sojourn of a Sceptic, &c. 

Edinburgh: Myles Macphail, 11, St. David-street. London: 
arshall & Co. 


Simpkin, } 





JULY 1. Edited by JACOB BELI 

Contents : * The Pharmaceutical Bill— Medicine and Pharmacy in 
Spain—Essential Oil of Bitter Almonds—Caution to Druggists, &c. 
— Ether Inhalers (with Four Cuts}—Gum Anime—Green Oxide of 
Ch Citrate of 3 ‘est for Prussie Acid—Analysis 
of Bodies containing Nitric Acid—On Thialdine and Selenaldine— 
Spurious Cascarilla Bark—Cusco Bark—Method of Evaporating 
Liquids—Opodeldoc—Essential Oil in Starches—The Steam Jet 
=, ae College of Chemistry—Artifices of Quacks, &c. 

rice 
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